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loot is lootier You'll findthet 


china, cashmeres liquor 


rafts are raftier \ mong the rafts of ways to amuse yourself 
is watching the world float by from the rafts which float down 


easure of the world—watches, 


cameras, perfume, at low free-port 


prices that will take your breath instead of your bankroll. the Rio Grande under native, or if you prefer your own, power. 


races are racier It's alwaysa great day for the race, horse or 


human, and in our bronze sunshine and breeze-washed air every 


one wins, places and shows, or seems to, which is even better. 


beaches are beachier Jhe miles of beaches that en- 
circle the vast island of Jamaica also run circles around other 
beaches; they are better for sitting, eating, frolicking, ete., on. 


- 


* 
dier Tables groan under delicacies. many of them 
plucked a moment before from sea or tree. You've never seen 


golf is golfier Our courses are so beautiful that it’s possible food is foo 


to confuse rough for fairway. Par for the course is a glorious 


tan. Your heart soars. Your putts sink. And so does your score. such fruit. Breakfast is practically a philosophical experience, 


Jamaica is the islandier island a 


Summer behaves itself in Jamaica. W herever you go you have the feeling you re being 


ita followed. You are. By the breeze. Your own private tradewind is with you all day long. 


Come inherit the wind. Come inherit all the beauty and bounty that nature lavished on 


our islandier island. There’s so much to do and see you'll wonder how you can do and see * 
it all (you can’t). We show just 6 of our 1001 distractions. Not the least of our splenders : 
are the people-ier people who come in summer. They are and they want and they get ie 
more fun for their money, In summer, the only thing that costs you less than coming to oe 


cool Jamaica is staying (and steaming) at home. And when you've been to Jamaica you 


have the feeling that you've really been someplace. The feeling lasts the whole year through. 


come to Jamaica — it’s no place like home 


JAMAICA IN THE WEST INDIES - Jamaica Tourist Boatd - New York - Chicago - Miami - Toronto - Los Angeles - San Francisco - Kingston, Jamaica, W.1. 
SEE ANY TRAVEL AGENT Jet service from major cities; 10 international airlines serve Jamaica. Also, regular sailings from New York, Miami and New Orleans. 
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Lynnewood School, Haverford Township, Penna. 


Photo by William J. Barclay 


Winston American English...* 


helps pupils learn to speak and write clearly. They have fun 
with stories and plays, and with poems and books. 


They form the habit of searching for ideas when they hear 
others talk, for listening involves more than just being quiet. 


With this new series of textbooks pupils have regular spelling 
lessons and they learn to correct their spelling in 

their own written work. 

Handwriting improves as pupils work on exercises and make 
copies of reports and letters. 


All of these experiences are part of language, and all 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Company 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


the parts of language are included within the covers of one 
series—one book for each grade level that accomplishes, 
in a superior way, the work now done by several. 


Children acquire richer means of oral and written expression 
when they participate in a total communication 

program. They acquire greater listening efficiency, a deeper 
and more lasting appreciation of literature, and the 

increased motivation and practice needed to become more 
accurate spellers and more skillful writers. 


For more information write Department IN4 
Chicago 46, Illinois 


Marianna, Florida 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Marlboro, Massachusetts 
Pasadena, California 


*Part of the Winston Communication Program, the compatible program in reading and the language arts by Alvina Treut Burrows and Russell G. Stauffer. 
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PAT BOONE 


E HAVEN’T met, and your name may not even be Miss 
Jones, but already you are a mighty important person 
to me. In just a few months now I’m going to entrust to 
your care one of the four most precious things in this world 
to me—my six-year-old Cheryl. And after you have opened 
the windows of her mind in the excitement of her first year 
in school, she will be promoted to Miss Smith, and you will 
have Linda; and after her, Debby; and then, little Laury 
will complete the Boone part of your yearly roll. Shirley 
and I are anxious to know you, for the partnership the 
three of us form in September will affect Cheryl's entire life. 
Since we aren’t acquainted yet, I would like to tell you some 
of our feelings about school, and especially about our hopes 
for what it will mean to our girls. Now don’t misunderstand— 
I am not going to try to tell you how to teach, nor am I sug- 
gesting that we expect you to “take over” our children while 
we relax for a while; but I do want you to know some of the 
things we are trying to teack them ourselves that we believe 
you can help us instill. 


Probably more than anything else, we want you to help us 


teach the girls that the only way to success is hard work. 
We want them to enjoy school as much as we did, but we 
also want them to understand that they can’t get top marks 
in school or anywhere else without doing top-quality work. 
If they are just average students, we're counting on you to 
give them average marks. We want them to have a healthy 
respect for hard work as the key to success, 

We want our girls to love to read. They know already that 
Shirley and I enjoy reading, and some of our favorite family 
hours are spent in reading to them. We hope we have whetted 
their appetites, but we are depending on you to help them know 
how really exciting it is to have all the worlds of past and 
present, fiction and reality, at your fingertips. 

We hope you can help us encourage their curiosity. If only 
we can keep them wanting to know things in coming years as 
much as they do now, their education will be assured. I am 
trying not to become impatient with their questions, and hope 


that our partnership will pay rich dividends in their eagerness 
to learn as long as they live. 


Letter 
Miss Jones 


There are so many other things in which we need your 
help that the list would be too long for this letter. We want 
them to love their country, with genuine, old-fashioned pa- 
triotism, They must learn to respect the ideas of others, but 
to pay the highest respect to truth. The beauty and goodness 
of the world must widen the horizons of their minds, and 
deepen their appreciation of the very privilege of living. 
And please help them maintain a sense of values that puts 
God first, others second, and self last, for these are the 
principles by which we are trying to live, 


We are depending on you, Miss Jones; God bless you in the 
task, 


Sincerely, 
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NEW YORK STATE 


@ 196 pages packed with vital 
vacation information 

@ Over 100 photos, 86 in dra- 
matic full color 

e Guide to more than 500 re- 
sort communities 

e Tells how to get to each by 
car, train, plane and bus 

@ Pinpoints beaches, recrea- 
tion and sport facilities, his- 
torical shrines, natural won- 
ders 


@ Locates motels, hotels, inns, 


lodges and tourist homes 


@ Special sections on fishing, 


boating, camping, “roughing 
it,” dude ranches, motoring 
... plus the great New York 
State Thruway 


@ Shows full color map of all 


16 New York State vacation 
regions 


@ Conveniently indexed by re- 


gion, county, town and point 
of vacation interest 


e@ Tells how to get all other 


New York State vacationland 
publications FREE, including 
“Autumn Colorama,” “1960 
Ski Guide,” “Houses of His- 
tory,” “Special Events in ’60” 
and “Kid Stuff” 


You'll tind a world of tun 


in NEW STATE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


New York State Department of Commerce, 
Reom 159, P.O. Box 1350, Albany 1, N.Y. 


Please send me the free 1960 “New York 
State Vacationlands” guide. I am inter- 
ested in the following areas. 


Adwondacks 
New York City 
i 

1000 tetends i 

St. Lawrence 1 

! 


C) Long Island 

4 

5. Niagara Frontier 


LJ Mohawk Valley 
Central New York 
Hudson. Taconic 
Genesee Region 


Chautauqua Allegany 
L) finger Lekes Capital District 
Saratoge 5. Southern Tier 
Lake George 16. |) Sullivan County 
Name_ = 
State 


r tus the year you should change 
your teaching position? Such an 
idea may have never entered your 
mind, but the best and the happiest 
teacher is not necessarily the one who 
spends year after year in the same lo- 
cation. 

I have heard teachers advance the 
theory that it is unprofessional to ap- 
ply for another job because it pays 
more. That's sheer nonsense—and in 
addition the school district with the 
better salary schedule is very often 
the one with greater concern for edu- 
cation. This also applies to better 
teaching conditions. You are teaching 
thirty-nine pupils, and there is a posi- 
tion where you will have only twenty- 
four? Go after it. 

There are even bigger reasons for 
looking around. Do you feel your 
school is failing to keep up with the 
latest and best? Do you feel there 
is littl follow-up on what you are 
trying to do in your grade? 

Moving may give you an opportunity 
for further education, to live in an- 
other part of the country, to develop 
contacts that will broaden and deepen 
your own educational philosophy: 

Of course there are pitfalls. Usually 
you lose your tenure and must get it 
again, and if you go from one state 
to another, your retirement program 
may be disturbed. But these are not 
unsurmountable, and letting them 
stand in your way may well help to cut 
the groove that deepens into a real rut. 


Mother's Day provides a nice oppor- 
tunity to honor the cooks in your caf- 
eteria. These women often give gen- 
erously of their services at relatively 
low salaries. 

Make your celebration simple, but 
keep it a secret. This is more pos- 
sible than you think. In one school, 
some sixth-graders composed a song 
honoring the cooks. Every grade 
learned it, but it was a tight secret 
and came as a complete surprise when 
they sang it in the lunchroom, 
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Do you know that in these days of 
high prices, when free services are 
becoming rarer and rarer, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and the 
major bus lines give free transporta- 
tion to a second passenger riding with 
a blind person? 

The procedure is simple—the blind 
person applies for a certificate to the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 
When he goes to buy his ticket, he 
presents his certificate and gets two 
for the price of one. This is good 
news to spread—and here is one edi- 
tor who truly doffs her hat to the rail- 
roads and buses for their generosity. 


Our staff is proud to salute Ameri- 
can Crayon Company as it celebrates 
its 125th birthday. The story of how 


Louis Prang developed water-color — 


paints so inexpensively that children 
could use them is matched by the ex- 
citing story of two entrepreneurs, 
Francis Field and W. D. Curtis, who 
stirred up the world’s first batch of 
chalk crayons on a kitchen stove. 

These are the people responsible 
for the early beginnings of American 
Crayon Company, and that same spirit 
of adventure permeates the company’s 
present efforts to create new and ex- 
citing art materials. If you ever get 
near Sandusky, Ohio, stop and visit. 
A trip through the plant will be both 
exciting and informative. 


As I have often said, no stories are 
so hard to acquire as those for special 
days. Veterans Day and Memorial Day 
are the worst—and this year was no 
exception. 

When we lacked a good Memorial 
Day story, Nancy Howard, our newest 
editor, wrote “One Day in May” (see 
pege 54). Her name does not appear, 
for she wanted it to seem as if it were 
told by the boy in the parade, with 
nothing to take from its authenticity. 
So I'm letting you in on a secret, and 
below is Nancy at her desk, just about 
the time the story was being created. 


Collecting her ideas 


FRIENDLY CHATS EDITOR 


Stanley Witmeyer, Director of the 
Art Department of Rochester Institute 
of Technology, who is the author of 
our special feature on Display (pages 
47-50) also has the distinction, dubious 
or otherwise, of having taught at some 
time all four of our artists. | am sure 
this means that indirectly he has had 
his hand on the shoulder of our 
magazine for a long time. 


-+- and selecting his 


In any event, we are happy to wel- 
come Mr. Witmeyer, who is a talented 
artist as well as an excellent teacher. 
And in case you still envision artists 
as frail, wan souls, you may like to 
know that Stanley Witmeyer not only 
played champion basketball at RIT— 
he held a record that went unbroken 
for many years in the college. 


Things to do in May— 

Spruce up your classroom with a 
pre-end-ofterm face-lifting. 

Have two evaluation sessions—one 
with yourself and another with the 
class on what you hope to accomplish 
during the rest of the term. 

Make sure that any parent whose 
child is going to repeat the grade 
knows about it and understands what 
is happening. 

Make plans for accomplishing paper 
work and completing records so that 
exhausting jams will be avoided. 

Think seriously about the summer 
ahead. It’s too big and too good not 
to use it for something special. 
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‘in complete LIFE INSURANCE. 
‘protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . 
You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 


@ on signature only — no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 


you now. 


gages on car, furniture or personal property. 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS 
r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 


longer! 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


strict privacy. 


Dial Finance Company, Dept. E-20 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. li is understood that after the loan is made 
_— return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
atsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow $......... On what date of month will your 


payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..____. 
Amount earned Number of months 
Name and address 
How long with Previous 
present employment.. 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment... 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name).. 


Bank you deal with (Name). 
Amount you owe bank? $... 


What security on bank ant. 
List below OTHER Loan or F inance | company (or person) you NOW owe ona loan: 


Town.. 
... Town... 
Monthly 


CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 


@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS wo principal 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mall from the pri- 
@® vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@ Your loan is paid off should you dle. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 


Select your Loan 
needs here 


. ready and waiting for 


Cash 24 Cash 24 
You Get | Months | You Get | Months 
$10000$ 593 $40000$2275 
CONFIDENTIAL 
School board members, 20000 1180 50000 27 
friends, relatives, merchants ] 
—none of these people will 30000, 1749 66000 3249) 


know you are applying for a 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL, All mail is sent to you In a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. E-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 
[QUE 


Formerly State Finance Company 


Over Sixty Years of Service OUR GUARANTEE 


if for any reason you return 
the money within 10 days = 
after the loan is made there 
will be no charge or cost 
to you. 3 


The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Payi 


1 Still Owe Per | To Whom Owing | Address 


FILE INFORMATION ONLY-—Piease list below relative information 
for our confidentiai files 


Name of 


Name of Relative...... 

Name of Relative....... 
.. Occup. 

Name of .. 


The above statements ‘are made for the purpose of securing. a loan. 4 agree that it 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


$ Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here. Address 
payment to? (Name).. Town 
NOTE Amount ' Monthly First Payment | Final Payment 
te qunsideretion of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by , Dial Finance Company at its office in ateis, “Nebraska, th the 2 undersigned This 1 note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly returned to the under 


promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together with interest as stated herein 

A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with the above First Payment 
Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment Due Date, except that the Fina! Payment shall be equal 
to the unpaid principal balance and interest. 

Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance 
due and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the 


laws of Nebraska 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- PERSONAL 


ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
IS NOT RECEIVED. 


REQUIRED 


SIGNATURES 


= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


signed if the loan is not approved. 

The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not 
exceeding $150 and 2'5% per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and “of 1% per month 
on any remainder of such uopaid principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 
30 consecutive days. 


(if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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Basic Economics, 
elementary 


N THE current controversy over the idea of teaching “economics” 
I in the public schools, much of the very meaning of the word and 
its relevancy to everyday life are lost. We teach geography to intro- 
duce pupils to their physical environment and the environments of 
other peoples throughout the world. The study of science gives 
further understanding of the natural world in which we all live. 
Is there any plausible reason for barring a study of our economic 
environment? 

Plenty of implausible reasons are offered—a new one every day. 
A vague feeing permeates some sections of public opinion that eco- 
nomics is akin to socialism or government control, that it is insidi- 
ously damaging to American principles. This idea is not only quite 
untrue, it is in fact dangerous. For basic economics is primarily 
the study of our day-to-day affairs—particularly how we earn our 
money (and perhaps why we don’t earn enough), how we spend it 

and why it never seems to buy quite enough), and how all of us 
are affected by the making and use of goods and the circulation of 
money. 


THERE are several reasons why current interest in economic edu- 
cation is running so strong. And as in most public controversies, 
some strongly divergent groups are finding themselves on the same 
side. 

First, the nation is engaged as never before in economic competi- 
tion with other countries. What does it mean when an American com- 
pany builds a steel plant in Australia, for instance? Only a people 
with some understanding of economics can effectively evaluate the 
necessity to invest in foreign countries—from the standpoints both 
of developing new markets for finished goods and of supplying raw 
materials for American manufacturing. And even this is only part 
of the story. 

Second, many persons are expressing alarm over rapid changes in 
our economy. They believe that change is inevitably for the worse, 
but this is not necessarily the case. The irrational reaction to change 
is the desire to “preserve our way of life” by opposing change of 
any kind. The rational reaction, on the other hand, is the idea of 
preserving the best of our way of life by constantly subjecting it to 
discriminating evaluation. The basic economic principles of our 
nation are worth keeping, of course, but social change constantly 
modifies their applications. 

Third, paradoxically, some are interested in teaching economics 
in order to encourage more rapid change. These people feel that 
economic education will point out weaknesses in the fabric of our 


‘national life and will help mend them quickly. But indiscriminate 


change is as bad as stagnancy, and, for good or bad, it is often ir- 
reversible. 
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M. K. HAGE, JR. 


Principal 


VIRGINIA ELLIS 


Teacher 


Mathews Elementary School 
Austin, Texas 


style 


REGARDLESS of our positions, the drive is on to teach our on- 
coming generation how to compete in this world, and preserve and 
improve the institutions and ideas that are worth keeping. This is a 
large order. When operations were simpler, it might have been easy 
to teach economics, even to children. In a world of barter, slavery, 
and total conquest, physical ownership was nearly every point of 
the economic law. But times have changed. Today the subtlety, 
the incomprehensible complexity, of our economy goes beyond aw- 
ing the pupil; it awes his teacher. How can economic understand- 
ing be taught? 

The answer is clear, even if the way to it is not easy. Children 
achieve understanding largely in response to the understanding of 
their teachers. Thus, it is necessary that teachers achieve at least 
a fundamental grasp of our economic life. This stipulation is not 
to be taken lightly. A course or two in elementary college economics 
is a good beginning, but the teacher who hopes to imbue her dis- 
cussions with solid economic significance must know more than a 
few generalities and catch phrases. She must be able to interpret 
present-day life in meaningful economic terms. She cannot honestly 
describe every farmer as a merry little fellow working hard to 
raise pigs, chickens, children, and the standard of living. She will 
even mention that our nation produces an excess of certain farm 
commodities. Then the pupils will ask why, and she must be pre- 
pared to tell them some of the reasons. 

Too much of what little economics is taught in our public schools 
attempts to present our national life as a never ending wedding of 
sweetness and light. Fact becomes confection in this’ Pollyannalysis 
brand of teaching. Small wonder that pupils see no connection be- 
tween the material they study and the life that goes on about them. 


THE continuing emphasis on conservation in many of our geogra- 
phy and other social science courses is bound to seem irrelevant to 
pupils. How can it be essential to conserve iron resources? Don’t 
new-model cars appear every year, making many older ones obso- 
lete? Aren’t many of our consumer products consciously planned for 
a limited lifetime of usability? And don’t television and press urge 
us, directly or indirectly, to use up as many things as possible as 
rapidly as we can? Unfortunately the teacher preaching conserva- 
tion finds herself painting an unattractively drab picture. The 
teacher who is knowledgeable in economics, (Continued on page 72) 
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Seven-Ups 


LABEL 


should your 


THOUGHT 


Purity was never more self-evident. The back of every 
7-Up bottle proves it. On this “‘second label’’ an ingre- 
dients listing proudly tells what 7-Up contains. Nothing 
more, nothing less. 

Water treated to be colorless, odorless, tasteless; then 
carbonated. Sugar that meets standards more rigid than 
those for table sugar. Citric acid, the natural acid present 


iT LIKES Yo! 


in citrus fruits. Sodium citrate in small amounts to help 
develop the fresh, clean taste of 7-Up. Natural oils pressed 
from fresh lemon and lime peel, and super-refined to select 
and concentrate only the most desirable parts of their pure, 
natural flavors. 

Seven-Up is exactly what our “second label’’ says it is. . . 
finest quality which you may recommend with confidence. 
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is | to color 


what the apple 


is | fo teacher... 


"Celebrating 125 Years 
of Service to the 
Schools of America” 


Just as the apple is a symbol 


of friendship between 
tudent and teacher, the 
name Prang has long repre- 
sented the ultimate in 
quality, dependability and 
new developments in school 
art materials. Prang prod- 
ucts are enthusiastically 
recommended by outstanding 
administrators, art in- 
structors and authorities in 
school buying everywhere. 


CREATIVE-WISE . .. BUDGET-WISE! 


Look for the Prang signature that as- 
sures you of exciting enthusiasm for 


new creative heights in teaching. 


SPECIFY THESE PRANG PRODUCTS: 


PRANG CRAYONEX CRAYONS 
PRANG WATER COLORS 
PRANG TEMPERA COLORS 
PRANG SKETCHO 

PRANG PAYONS 

PRANG DEK-ALL COLORS 
PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
PRANG COLORED CHALKS 


Check your Prang needs with your 
favorite school distributor today! 


THE AMERICAN 
CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


Teachers should live and participate 
in the communities where they teach 


It is absolutely necessary. The teacher excels in talents and 

breadth of cul/ture but these gifts bring with them numer- 
ous duties and obligations. If the teacher is to give off both heat and 
light, he must become an integral part of the community where he 
teaches. But how can he do that unless he lives there permanently? 

If he does, then he can vote for his representatives in the local gov- 
ernment; he can ask for measures which will benefit his school and its 
teachers; he can make himself heard where his opinion realiy counts. 

Besides, to understand his pupils’ problems a teacher must know the 
community in which they live. When he becomes familiar with the home 
life of his students, then he becomes far more sympathetic and helpful. 
He can also see whether the high moral principles he has tried to instill 
in his pupils are really carrying over. 

The teacher with vision must participate in as many local activities as 
his time, energies, and talents may permit. He must hold out a helping 
hand to all. 

With a clear realization of his role as truth-bearer, the dedicated 
teacher will be of priceless value to the students he teaches and to the 
community in which they live. Sister Sylvester Muschalek 


\} Q By living away from the community, a teacher's outlook is com- 


pletely unbiased on controversial topics which are always aris- 
ing, concerning consolidation, taxes, or politics, to name but a few. 

To know the child as an individual and not be influenced by perhaps 
distorted community opinion, is invaluable in dealing with equality when 
problems arise. To each child is given opportunity for undisputed fair- 
ness when the teacher investigates his background without prejudice. 
This is so much easier when a teacher has not heard about all of the com- 
munity difficulties for the past one hundred years. 

Particularly for the young teacher, value is attained in not being too 
well known. The child will respect someone more with whom he is not con- 
stantly associating. Classroom discipline is easier to secure for one who 
is special rather than for a neighbor across the street. 

Also, a teacher who is free to live his own life without unjust criticism 
over the week end will arrive fresh and enthusiastic to begin a full week's 
work on Monday morning. 

Finally, the attitude of parents is better toward a teacher who treats 
a child as completely new material. This can be more easily accomplished 
by teachers living away from the community. Jane Benner Hepler 


Teachers should be required 
to hand in lesson plans 


Where do you stand? Here's your opportunity to sound off on this 
S topic for the September issue. 
9) will be paid for the best letter of 225 words on each side of the topic. Be 
as emphatic as you like. Your letter should reach us by May 12. Send it to 
Sound Off, The Instructor Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
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This is a contest exclusively for people 
who will have submitted a letter to SOUND 
OFF by May 12. Only those who sound off are 
eligible to win up to six exciting handbooks. 
If you have never submitted a letter to 
SOUND OFF and you want to compete in the 
contest, you can become eligible by sending 
either a Yes or No letter sounding off on the 
September question. (See opposite page.) 


What is the Contest? 
SOUND OFF has become a big hit 


with teachers. We're going to continue 
the feature in the 1960-6! /nstructor, 
and we're giving you a chance to sug- 
gest the November to June topics. Here 
are some topics already announced: 


Apr. 1960 Pregnant teachers should be barred from school aft- 
er the third month 


June 1960 Teachers college graduates are better prepared for 

elementary teaching than liberal arts graduates 
Sept. 1960 Teachers should be required to hand in lesson plans 
Oct. 1960 Special teachers should teach, not just advise 


e 1. To be eligible, you must have submitted a letter to SOUND 
3 OFF on one of the monthly topics (or you must get your entry on 
i the September 1960 topic to us by May 12). 

et 2. List one or more SOUND OFF topics you would like to see 


in the 1960-61 Instructor, together with your name and address. 
3. Mail your entry to Sound Off Contest, The Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. 
4. All entries must reach Dansville by May 12, 1960. 


Prizes 


For each topic selected, a contestant will receive 
his choice of the six handbooks listed below. Any 
contestant may win up to six handbooks. 


Holiday Art Finger and Action Rhymes 
Together We Speak Mending the Child's Speech 
Stories that Stick Building Arithmetic Skills with Games 


Mail your entry now. Winners will be notified by mail. 
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NAME___ 
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You set the pace 


in NEW YORK CITY 


5 days: 4 nights 


complete package 


$32 95 per person 
— (double occupancy) 


Choice room with private bath and shower 


Any performance at Redio City Music Hall 


Yacht Cruise around Manhattan Island or 
Motor Coach Tour of Uptown New York 


Guided Tour of Rockefeller Center 
Admission to Hayden Planetarium 
Motor Coach Tour of Chinatown and 
Downtown N. Y. or Hudson River Day 
Line Cruise to Poughkeepsie 
Observation Tower—Empire State Bldg. 
Ticket to Radio or TV Broadcast Studio 
Guided Lecture Tour of United Nations 
Steamer Trip to Statue of Liberty 

Added Attraction: Vic Tanny swimming 
pool and steam rooms included. 


No time schedules to follow. You see the 
sights at your own convenience 


OTHER BUDGET PACKAGE TOURS 
3 days+2nights / 7 6 nights 
$18.45 per person | $46.45 per person 


Write for complete information and 
colorful brochure, Director of Sales 


HENRY HUDSON 


HOTEL 


353 West 57th Street, New York City 


An Eye for Better Teaching ? 


Capitalize on every minute of that “eye- 
wandering” time of your pupils by using 
INSTRUCTOR poster and  bulletin-board 
materials. Write for free Catalog of 
Teaching Aida. You'll find ideas to enliven 


many a classroom subject. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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RECOMMENDED BY 


DONALD W. SMITH 


Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Public Schools 
Kansas City, Missouri 


BEGINNING RESPONSIBILITY: BOOKS AND THEIR CARE—11 min.; 
sound; color $110; black and white $60; produced by Coronet Filras, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Il. 

After getting books as a gift, two children learn, in school, how to open 
new books, about handling books with clean hands, and not leaving crayons and 
pencils in them. Primary grades. 


BUTTERFLY MYSTERY—I11 min.; sound; color $100; black and white 
$50; produced by Moody Institute of Science, 11428 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Camera closeups of egg laying, larva or caterpillar hatching, pupa or chrysa- 
lis formation, and butterfly emerging. Middle and upper grades. 


CITIZENSHIP AND YOU—14 min.; sound; color $137.50; black and 
white $75; produced by Coronet Films, Coronet Building, C hieago Be 

Through flashbacks, father and son recall incidents which reveal that a good 
citizen is aware of his privilegeseand obligations. Upper grades. 


FIRE FEEDS ON CARELESS DEEDS—13 min.; sound; color $110; 
black and white $60; produced by Sullivan-Bruce Productions, Inc. (now 
called Cinemaster Productions), 707 S. Brand Blvd., Glendale 4, Calif. 
Mike teaches Jimmy about home fire hazards: frayed electric wires, overload- 
ed circuits and fuses, matches within reach of children, curtains near stoves, 
dangerous fluids. Film shows what to do in case of fire. Middle grades. 


FRANCE (MOLLY VISITS HER PARIS COUSINS)—19 min.; sound; 
color $139; produced by Frith Films, 1816 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 
28, Calif. 

Includes shops, museums, gardens, historical streets, the Seine by boat, 
markets, book stalls, the opera, and some French questions. Upper grades. 


INDONESIA: NEW NATION OF ASIA—I16 min.; sound; color $180; 
black and white $90; produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Presents facts about 300 years of Dutch rule, independence, the 80 million 
people on 3,000 islands, cities with canals for main streets, agricultural and 
other products, government, and religion. Upper grades. 


MAGIC HIGHWAY, U.S.A.—29 min.; sound; color $250; long term 
school lease; produced by Walt Disney Productions, 500 S. Buena Vista 
St., Burbank, Calif. 

Unfolds history of our “highways” from animal trails and narrow foot paths 
to canals, railroads, and modern roads for automobiles. Middle and upper 
grades, 


ONE LITTLE INDIAN—I7 min.; sound; color $120; black and white 
$80; produced by National Film Board of Canada, 680 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N.Y. 

Puppets illustrate safety rules in a story about a little Indian who finds his 


magic is poor protection crossing and playing in city streets. Primary grades. 


PRIMITIVE MAN IN OUR WORLD—12 min.; sound; color $120; pro- 
duced by Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Contrasts primitive and modern life, and shows what natives in New Guinea 
do for transportation, recreation, religion, communication, government, protect- 
ing life and property, and producing and exchanging goods. Upper grades. 


RHINE: BACKGROUND FOR SOCIAL STUDIES—I11 min.; sound; 
color $110; black and white $60; produced by Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Ul, 

Geographical location, historical facts, use by river barges carrying lumber, 
farm and industrial products, and people on its banks. Middle and upper grades. 


TEARS FROM THE SUN—18 min.; sound; color $200; produced by 

Classroom Film Distributors, 201 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles. 
Shows discovery of gold in California. Compares panning, cradle rock, and 

sluice boxing with dredging and underground mining. Middle and upper grades. 


VIKINGS, LIFE AND CONQUESTS—17 min.; sound; color $180; 
black and white $90; produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, HL 

Replicas of long ships, homes, and implements, and Viking trips to Iceland, 
Finland, Britain, Russia, and maritime cities. Middle and upper grades. 


WHAT'S INSIDE THE EARTH—14 min.; sound; color $135; black and 
white $70; produced by Film Associates of California, 11014 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Diagrams, animation, and photographs show relative size, depth, and sub- 
stance of soil, rock strata, and volcanic core of the earth. Upper grades. 


YOU'RE GROWING UP—11 min.; sound; color $110; black and white 
$60; produced by Sid Davis; distributed by Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 
DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Cites examples of physical and emotional changes in boys and girls from birth 
to age twenty. Shows differences in growth rate. Middle and upper grades. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 


on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically. 


WESTMINSTER 
books for children 


Books for Children 


REINDEER ISLAND 


By Ottve Price. An albino reindeer is cap- 
tured by rustlers, and an American lad with 
his Eskimo friend help rescue it. Illus, 9-12 


THE SPLIT ROCK MYSTERY 


By RoseMaE WELLS CAMPBELL, Dick 
Weston arrives at his family’s new sum- 
mer cottage to find an intriguing mystery 
just waiting to be solved. Illustrated, 9-12 


Books for the Junior High Set 
CHERRY BLOSSOM PRINCESS 


By Marsorte Hoimes. At the Washington 
Cherry Blossom Festival, Marty McCarron 
gets caught up in a whirlwind of fun and 
romance 


BARBIE 


By Frances Privpy. Barbie enters a super- 
market contest and wins a horse — of all 
things — which soon leads her to new friend- 
ships and understanding. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR TWO 


By Nancy Pascnat. Dorie wants so much 
to become a doctor, but family finances 
make that impossible. Here’s how she re- 
adjusts her future with amazing success. 


MYSTERY ON WHEELS 


By Janet G. Potacueck. A thief is on the 
loose, and Jenifer’s summer on a book- 
mobile turns into a suspense-filled experi- 
ence. 


$2.95 each 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS obs 
Witherspoon Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7 


EARN MUSIC DEGREE 


Learn at Home important 
to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader’ 
calp and builds group feeling. At home. . 


. in 
earn new, improved methods to teach 


your class. ‘See how easily you lead them... as 

they enthuse over musical routines. Create new inter- 

tt in the classroom, This is the ONLY Home peady 
ELOR 


hool with courses leading to the BACH 
MUSIC degree 


mail coupon for illustrated lesson and booklet. 
obligation. 


[UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. 550, 2000 So. 


Michigan, Chicago 16, fll. 


Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) 4 Violin 
Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) Guitar 
Ear Trqyning & Sight Singing © Clarinet 
Piano, Teacher's Normal Course [| Sax 
Piano, Student's Course net-Trumpet 
Hist. & Anal. of Mu Prof. ¢ ornet-Tpt. 
Adv. Composition Choral C mducting 
Dbdle. C cunts rpoint Marching Band Arranging 


Harmony ance Band Arranging (©) Voice 
Name. Age 


Check course you are interested in an 
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RECOMMENDED BY IRENE F. CYPHER 
Associate Professor 

School of Education 

New York University 


ESKIMO CHILDREN ON BAFFIN ISLAND, Parts I and II—2 strips; col- 
or; produced by National Film Board of Canada; distributed by Stanbow 
Productions, Inc., 12 Cleveland St., Valhalla, N.Y.; $9.50 per set; $5 
single strip. 

This is a delightful set of strips, showing the many activities of Eskimo chil- 
dren who spend their lives close to the Arctic Circle. We are given a pictorial 
insight into spring, summer, autumn, and winter activities. These actual photo- 
graphs give one a feeling of looking in on friends. A good set for any considera- 
tion of Eskimo life. Middle grades. 


You'll Hit = 
the High Notes 
of a 

Happy Vacation 
in ms 


FILMSTRIP READING SERIES—41 strips; color; in 6 unit sets; pro- 
duced by Pacific Productions, Inc., 414 Mason St., San Francisco, Calif.; 
$6 single strip; sets vary from 4 to 11 strips each; strips purchased in 
sets are $5 each. 

Each unit in this series is designed to help in the complete reading program. 
Two of the units deal with using and choosing books; one provides guides to 
reading for understanding; one deals with structural analysis, formation of 
plurals, and syllabication; two units deal with phonetic analysis by consonants 
and vowels. There are exercises to guide the pupil, and study diagrams. The se- 
ries provides resource help and is useful at any grade level where intensive work 
is needed to improve reading skills. 


FORESTS OF TROPICAL AMERICA—4 strips; color; produced in co- 


operation with Walt Disney Productions, available from Encyclopaedia —says Helen Traubel, internationally f 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.; $36 per set; 
$6 single strip. 
This set provides a field trip to see jungle life in the deep tropical forests ag berg has seen the world from 
of Central America and South America. There are excellent closeup shots of € most glamorous viewpoint in the 
world—the stage of a Metropolitan 
colorful rare birds and animals. Young nature students will like the strip show- Opera Concert star. But, Missouri is 
ing the many types of monkeys and other tropical wildlife. Middle and upper the “Heartland of Hospitality” when 
grades. Miss Traubel has a longing to visit 
the home folk in her native St. Louis. 
LANGUAGE FILMSTRIPS: FRENCH FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
AND SPANISH FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS— 2 sets of 6 strips each; St. Lovis is the Eastern gateway to 
color; three 10-inch 33 1/3 rpm records each; produced by Young some of the spectacular scenic spots 
America Films; distributed by McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd in Missouri. Only a couple of hours’ 
St., New York 36, N.Y.; $57.50 per set. drive brings you into the heart of the 
Designed specifically for the beginning study of French and Spanish, these Ozark fishing and family vacation 
sets provide visual and audial help for a young linguist. The stories relate to wonderland. Up and down the Missis- 


sippi and Missouri rivers, historic 
spots exude the memories of Mark SHAW’S GARDENS, St. Louis, has no 
wain, Daniel Boone, Civil War counterpart in the United States. Com- 


ordinary activities of interest to young pupils, and the children in the pictures 
are working and playing with objects familiar to modern boys and girls. Some 
filmstrips are captioned; others are intended to be used with the recorded nar- 


rations, There is provision for questioning and reply, and the material is geared 
to the oral-aura! approach to language study. Presentation, vocabulary, and for- life ts Homie. 
mat are for those who start foreign languages early. Primary grades. All over Missouri, 33 state parks, 7 big ghee, P 
lakes and a dozen famous clear-water 
LIFE OF LINCOLN—single strip; color; produced by Society for Visual floating and fishing streams, invite you 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill.; $2.50. to relax, eat, rest and enjoy yourself. 
This is not ordinary biography; it is “highlight biography.” In the Chicago In the metropolitan centers of St. Louis 
Historical Society, there are twenty dioramas depicting outstanding episodes and Kansas City, you can take advan- 
in Lincoln’s life. This filmstrip presents these scenes with additional data sup- tage of some of the world’s famous art 


galleries, cultural centers, metropolitan 


lied in a manual. It should be useful for social studies and language arts, 4 
b amusement, major league baseball. 


because the scenes are most likely to evoke questions and discussion, and could 


) de level wh ttention is to be tered Lincoln’s part . 
be used at any grade level when attention is centered on Lincoln’s par “You all ot” For the happiest, low- 


in the history of our country. cost family vacation in years! We're 
LIGHT AND EYES—4 strips; color; produced by Filmstrip Heuse, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y.; $20 per set; $6 single strip. } hn bs il coupon below. 


Very young scientists need to know something about the nature of light, and 
how our eyes see. Simple explanations outline how light bends, bounces, and af- 
fects human and animal eyes, and plant growth. A good sequence deals with the 
development of various types of lamps and lights. Especially planned for social 
studies and science work. Primary and middle grades. 


FOREST PARK, St. Louis, is the second 
largest city park in the country. Its many 
attractions include the world-famous zoo, 
Jewel Box, Municipal Opera, Jefferson 


MAGNETS—6 strips; color; produced by The Jam Handy Organization, 
Memorial and Art Museum. 


2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.; $31.50 per set; $5.75 single strip. 

Taken as a whole, this series gives the story of magnets, what they do, how 
they are used, and how magnets and magnetism contribute to scientific work and 
research activities. The first four strips are presented so that pupils in kinder- 


Missouri Resources and Development 


garten to grade 3 will be able to follow each step in the description; strips five NEW MARINA, on the same spot on the Commission, Dept. E 046 

and six bring the work up to the level of middle and upper grades. This allows Mississippi from which Tom Sawyer ond inte chy, ihe 

for review with those who may not have had the work before, and still provides Huck Finn set forth on their memorable , Mo. 

good study material for the more advanced pupils. adventures. Hannibal is the center of the Please send FREE, without obligation, 32- 
fabulous chain of lakes hunting and page, full color brochure, ‘‘MISSOUR! 

TURKEY—a kit of 7 strips; color; coordinated with 33 1/3 rpm records; boating area of the upper Mississippi. SPECTACULAR”. 


16 study prints; 4 realia items; produced by the International Communi- 


cations Foundation, 9033 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif.; $58 for : 
Ha complete kit; individual items at prices listed in the catalogue. Name 
e The material included in this kit brings complete, well organized, and inter- “Heartland of 
a esting pictures of life in Turkey from village to modern city, and from ancient ao ay Addres 
| times to the present. The study prints are excellent for classroom use and library ete her pte 
- i . Middle and upper grades. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5S” cards and file alphabetically. 
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AO’s NEW OVERHEAD 
DELINEASCOPE 


gives the clearest image you've ever seen! 


This revolutionary new overhead projector, by American Optical 
Company, was developed around a powerful 1000 watt light source 
to give you the brightest .. . biggest projected screen image you've 
ever seen. Even the extreme corners are sharp and clear because a 
specially designed Fresnel lens affords perfectly balanced illumination 


to every square inch of screen area. 


This precision teaching instrument will project all the line, form and 
color of a 10!’x 10” transparency up to a huge 177 sq. ft. screen im- 


age...in crisp, accurate detail, 


You'll enjoy using this instrument because you face your class at all 
times...observe every movement and expression of subject reception 


and understanding. 


AO's Overhead Delineascope helps give your program an unlimited 
flexibility that is not possible with any other AV medium. You can 
emphasize or dramatize by adding to your prepared teaching ma- 


terial on-the-spot, 


You'll want to see all the new, exclusive features that make this in- 
strument a ~— al investment in creative teaching. Your AO Sales- 


man or Auc 
tion at your convenience. 


io-Visual Dealer will be happy to arrange a demonstra- 


Dept. E-36 
Please send complete information on AO’s New 
l 
| INSTRUMENT DIVISION. BUFFALO 15. NEW TORE City Zone. State 


IN CANADA write 


American Optical Company Canada Ltd., Box 40, Terminal A, Toronto, Ontario 


AT A NEW LOW PRICE 


because of the tremendous demand for 
our first book we are able to lower our 
prices and pass the saving on to you. 
WAS $3.95 NOW $2.49 postpaid 
ELIMINATE PRE-CLASS PREPARATION 
SAVE VALUABLE TEACHING TIME 


ANTOM ASSOCIATE 


ART LESSONS 


FREE! mural folio with each order 


2604 Main St. 
Tewksbury, Mass. 


Just Off The Presses! 
TEACHER'S 
DANCE HANDBOOK No. 1 


Kindergarten thru 6th Year 


By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 


For the first time, an authoritative COMPLETE 
study, analysis, history and method for the grade 
schoo! teacher. Rhythms, Gong Plays, lay- 
Party Games, Folk and Square Dances, etc. with 
background, teaching suggestions. This outstand- 
ing book, already adopted by many major cities 
as a classroom requirement, is also being used as 
@ basic text by teacher training institutions. 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 
Available only from FOLKRAFT 
1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N.J. 
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Records 


LAN to kill two birds with one 

stone during May. Rejuve- 
nate the singing of your fifth- 
and sixth-grade boys (and girls) 
and celebrate Memorial Day. 

Songs of Battle (RCA Victor, 
LPM 1996, 33% rpm, $3.98) is a 
collection of thirty-two stirring 
war songs, ably and aptly per- 
formed by a male chorus, and 
guaranteed to appeal to boys who 
are lukewarm toward singing. 
Not only are the songs well cho- 
sen, they are also grouped accord- 
ing to period or type: official 
songs of the armed forces, Civil 
War songs, songs from World 
War II, songs from the American 
Revolution, and World War I 
songs. Whether your class wants 
to sing “The Army Air Corps,” 
“Over There,” or “Tenting on 
the Old Camp Ground,” you will 
have no problem getting the lyr- 
ics because they are all printed 
on the record jacket. 

Two bugle calls are played, 
Reveille and Taps, and the sounds 
of a marching cadence, complete 
with drill instructor's commands, 
are heard. If they sound real, you 
might point out to the boys that 
they are. Both sound effects were 
recorded at Fort Monmouth, 
New Jersey, during a cold rainy 
day! Although most of the selec- 
tions are march types, each group 
contains a slow, perhaps sentimen- 
tal song: “Lili Marlene,” “My 
Buddy,” “Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground,” and so on. 

This record provides an oppor- 
tunity to play worth-while popu- 
lar music, and make it work for 
you at the same time. See how 
much general information the 
class can give you about these 
three wars in our country’s his- 
tory. Who were our enemies, our 
allies, and what were the causes? 
A trip to reference books might 
even result in pictures or descrip- 
tions of a soldier's uniform, and 
how the styles have changed. 
Maybe an art lesson could de- 
velop from photos, brought to 
school, of grandfather or father 
in uniform. No, we're not being 
warmongers; we’re trying to make 
the celebration of Memorial Day 
more meaningful. And don’t for- 
get to let your boys try to work 
out a march drill of their own 
creation. Keep this record handy 
for next February, when the birth- 
day of George Washington rolls 
around, and you wish that you 
had some music of the Revolu- 
tionary period! 

If your class is a bit sophisti- 
cated, and feels that “Stars and 
Stripes Forever” is beneath them, 
you might try showing how an 
American composer has taken this 
march and adapted it to create a 
dance score. Hershy Kay is the 
composer, and Suite from the 
Ballet Stars and Stripes is the 
record title (RCA Victor, LM 


RECOMMENDED BY 
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2240, $4.98, 33% rpm). Since this 
work embodies many Sousa 
marches, you will need to preplay 
it to find the beginning of the 
proper theme. If your class is un- 
able to hear the difference be- 
tween this and the original, play 
a marching band’s rendition of 
same. Look for that famous pic- 
colo obbligato, and find it in the 
ballet suite. The girls would prob- 
ably like to suggest costumes for 
the dancers, and may even be able 
to describe a few dance steps. 
This is a wonderful appreciation 
lesson for the good listener. 

Have you had trouble locating 
an album for kindergarten that 
can be used for holidays, for quiet 
listening, for action songs, and for 
singing games? Would you like 
folk songs, original songs, peppy 
appealing songs, and songs you 
could use in everyday situations 
with your tots? Order two albums, 
no number, 78 rpm, approxi- 
mately $6 each, direct from Bow- 
mar Records, 4921 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 29, California. 
They are titled Birchard Music 
Series, Kindergarten, Album 
1 and/or 2. 

Although these recordings are 
based on the music text of the 
same name, they work beautifully 
even if you do not own the book. 
When your class is ready for a 
song, play “Three Blue Pigeons.” 
Let the record teach it for you, 
then let the children suggest 
rhythmic arm movements to show 
that the birds fly away, or return. 
When your class needs to rest and 
be quiet, play “Slumber -Boat” 
and ask them to listen for the 
kind of boat the baby is riding. 
Or, play “To a Wild Rose” in a 
miniature form that’s just right 
for tots. When your class is ready 
for a singing game, play “Muffin 
Man” or “Here We Go Round 
the Mulberry Bush,” and devote 
all your energy to the game while 
the record sings it for you. Usual- 
ly, by the third verse, the teacher 
is doing all the singing anyway! 
If your little ones are interested 
in cowboys and Indians, there are 
songs for them, too. All selections 
are clearly sung, and lightly ac- 
companied. If you can't afford 
both albums, buy at least one. 

The hardest job in ordering 
records is to know what you need. 
Throughout the year, make note 
of the types of records you wished 
you had, whether it was an Irish 
jig, a rhythm-band number, or a 
lullaby song. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (request free 


catalogue on school letterhead); or 
Children’s Music Center, 2358 West 
Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6 (catalogue 
$.50; single copy free to Instructor 
readers). 
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Tom Finlay was taking down his Britannica 
Junior exhibit after a long hard day at the 
State Teachers’ Meeting. He looked at his 
watch and figured that with a little luck he 
could be home for cinner in an hour. 

The exhibit hall was just about »mpty ex- 
cept for other representatives packing away 
their wares. Suddenly he saw a teacher hurry- 
ing toward his booth. 

“I don’t suppose you have time t. talk to- 
day?’ she began. Tom didn’t, but tere was 
something about the woman that caught his 
attention. “You are Tom Finlay, the Britan- 
nica Junior school and library representative, 
aren’t you?” 

Tom asked if there was something he could 
do to help her. 

“I’m Mabel Prabody and I teach an ungrad- 
ed school in Sweetborc Township,” she said. 
“Some wonderful learning goes on there. [ 
wish you could come t» visit us at Sweetboro 
sometime.” 


In an uNgTaAded 


looking pleased. “i know it will be worth the 


] trip. We have a new set of Britannica Juntor 
Cc and it certainiy is getting hard use. 

“In my summer courses ! read about pupils 
attacking problems that cut across subject- 
matter lines with problem-solving units and 
the scientific method. We have been doing this 
with our Britannica Junior. The children can 
use it without assistance too. If they didn’t, 
I’d never be able to cover all the clases.” 

Tom was impressed with this sincere woman 
who was obviously a dedicated teacher. “You 
can count on me, Mrs. Peabody,” he said. “I'll 
be out to visit your school at the first available 
opportunity.” 
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Several weeks later Tom Finlay made good his promise. Sweet- 
boro turned out to be a one-room school that had been in use for 
more than fifty years, It was in the midst of a small settlement of 
houses apparently far enough from main roads that it had been 
bypassed in recent consolidations. 

When he entered the school, Tom found about 35 children from 
grades one through six. He was not expected, but Mrs. Peabody 
looked up from her reading class to give him a pleased smile of 
recognition. One of the older boys, John Sims, took his coat and 
moved a chair next to his desk. 

John had a duplicated paper with a heading, “Topics Worth 
Knowing About.” He was reading an article from Britannica 
Junior on Canning, one of the topics on the sheet. 

In a few minutes it was recess. As Tom talked to Mrs. Peabody, 
he looked questionably at the list he had seen on the boy’s desk. 
“Isn't this kind of unrelated research only high type ‘busy work’?” 
he asked. 

“It certainly is not,” said Mrs. Peabody emphatically. “I am de- 
veloping new interests with these children, broadening their out- 
look, and relating their reading to incidents in their own lives. 
Take the matter of this canning that John is reading about. If he 
doesn’t read another line, he has still had a worthwhile experience. 
If his interest continues, we will get in touch with the county 
librarian who will bring him more information when she comes. 
John may make a report at the next Grange meeting, for exam- 
ple.” 

“Won't you deliberately try to develop his interest?” asked 
Tom. 

“Not necessarily,” said Mrs, Peabody. “When situations are 
forced or artificial they soon lose meaning. In rural schools we 
don’t have the time to engage in that kind of activity.” 


“For example,” she continued, “last year a boy chose the topic 
of the common housefly. When I listed it, I was thinking mostly 
of control-screening and spraying and so forth. But this boy is 
an able natural science student. He got a wonderful start from 
Britannica Junior. Then he was able to borrow a small microscope 
so that he could see the parts of a fly. This was an interest that he 
continued to develop because it was real and authentic.” 

“On the other hand, the girl sitting in front of him chose the 
topic eclipse from my sheet. There is a very clear explanation 
of how an eclipse occurs in Britannica Junior. Once she read this 
and had reproduced the two diagrams for the class to see, the 
topic was closed. For me to urge her to pursue it further would 
have been foolish.” 

“The development of new interests is one of the important tasks 
of the school,” said Mrs, Peabody. “It is wrong to assume they 
can define their interest in advance! That is why our Britannica 
Junior is in constant use. And I’m afraid I'll have to agree with 
you, Mr. Finlay, that it is the only up-to-date encyclopaedia ele- 
mentary school children can use without assistance because it is 
written in language that they can understand.” 

“] won't argue,” said Tom laughing. 


Advertisement Sponsored by Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 


After recess Tom watched a fourth- and fifth-grade social 
studies class. The group had been studying the Middle Ages for 
more than a week. One of the children showed Tom his notebook. 
A list of questions the children had made at the beginning of the 
unit was followed by a duplicated outline. 

“We made this ourselves,” explained the boy. “You see, we 
listed all the things we wanted to know on the chalkboard. Then 
we tried to group them together to find the answers. Right now, 
we're on the third group.” 

“This helped us too,” he continued, as he showed Tom a list 
of twenty or more Britannica Junior references. 

“Did you copy those from the Ready Reference Index?” asked 
Tom. 

“Not exactly,” replied the boy. “A committee listed all the 
sources of information and made up this list. Of course,” he add- 
ed, “the Ready Reference Index really helped a lot because all of 
the articles are listed in one place, It’s so much easier that way.” 

“T’'ll show you how this works,” he continued, pointing to a pic- 
ture of a Middle Ages fair complete with gay banners and pen- 
nants. “We had read about trade fairs-that the merchants spon- 
sored. We found that the hurdy-gurdy was invented way back in 
the Middle Ages, and played for dancing. 

“Some of us thought that jesters performed at the fairs, but 
after looking up the references, we saw we were wrong and that 
they usually did their acts just in castles. But when we looked up 
Minstrels, we decided that traveling groups of singers did per- 
form at the early fairs. The committee had listed Minstrels and 
Jesters—otherwise we might not have thought of looking them 


The lesson that morning was on medieval castles. On display 
was a model several children had made. A chart described parts 
of the castle such as the stable, blacksmith shop, barracks, store- 
houses, and oven rooms—all of which had been previously dis- 
cussed. 

One of the girls gave a report on the keep or donjon which 
was the most massive and best fortified part of the castle. She 
showed the rest of the group a picture of a keep in Britannica 
Junior. Then Mrs. Peabody listed on the chalkboard activities 
the children thought would take place in the keep. She reminded 
the children that they should be through with their study of 
castles by the end of the week and suggested that they be ready 
to contrast our present-day ways of living with life in the Middle 
Ages. To help them, she referred to several references in BJ on 
modern housing. 

Tom couldn’t help but have a feeling of pride over the way 
Britannica Junior was providing descriptive text, good, simplified 
diagrams, and photos for this Middle Ages project. He was also 
impressed with Mrs. Peabody’s method of associating history 
with present-day experiences. 
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A Science Club Meeting 


Shortly before noon, while Mrs. Peabody worked with her second- and third-graders on 
arithmetic, the upper-grade Science Club moved to the rear corner of the room for their meet- 
~~ — stayed to see what would happen in a club proceeding without the direct guidance of 
a teacher. 

The discussion was on heredity. Billy Saunders, a sixth-grader, gave a report. It was easy 
to see that Billy had several brothers and sisters in the school, for all of them had bright red 
hair. Still, as he gave his report, he insisted that red, straight hair and blue eyes were reces- 
sive; while wavy, dark hair and dark eyes were dominant. 

A question and answer period followed his presentation. “I hope he won’t be stumped,” 
thought Tom Finlay to himself. “Heredity is a deep topic for fifth- and sixth-graders to be 
discussing without a teacher—even with BJ’s help.” 

The first question concerned Bill’s red hair. “If red hair is a recessive characteristic, how 
do you explain the fact that four of the five children in your family have it?” 

Bill admitted that he had been puzzled at first. Then he showed the class a chart from 
Britannica Junior that explained how many different combinations are possible in succeed- 
ing generations. 

He pulled a paper out of his pocket. “I had expected someone to ask this, so I came pre- 
pared,” he said, holding up a chart of his own. “Here is the hair coloring of my parents, 
grandparents, and great-grandparents, and of all my aunts, uncles, and cousins, too. There 
are seventeen Saunders’ in this generation and there were six Saunders’ in the previous gen- 
eration. Among my sisters, brothers, and cousins, there are six cases of red hair or about a 
third. In my father’s family there were four cases of red hair or two-thirds.” 

“You can’t prove anything from just one family,” scoffed one of the members. 

“That’s true,”” admitted Bill, “but Mendel’s Law can be demonstrated with much smaller 
samples than some of the other scientific principles.” 

The meeting ended with Bill explaining that the whole topic of heredity is a part of a 
study called Genetics. He referred the members to the Britannica Junior article if they 
wanted to know how this science helps to develop better kinds of grains, vegetables, fruits, 
flowers, cattle, pigs, and poultry. Tf, 


Tom Stays for Lunch du 


By now it was noontime. As Tom Finlay mad tis way to Mrs. Peabody to say good-by, he 
could smell vegetable soup. 

“Stay for lunch,” urged the children. 

Mrs. Peabody explained that different children took turns bringing the main dish from 
home. This was supplemented by sandwiches and fruits that each child brought himself. She, 
too, urged Tom to stay and the soup smelled so good that it did not take much persuasion. 
Beside that, he had some questions about the Science Club. 

The children carried a tray for Mr. Finlay to Mrs. Peabody’s desk. She asked him if he had 
enjoyed the science meeting. “I certainly did,” he replied, “but it wasn’t what I expected. 
How did it happen that these children were studying heredity?” 

“These are rural children,” said Mrs, Peabody. “They know about tree grafting and cross- 
breeding in cattle. It’s natural that they have a healthy interest in themselves. Having four 
Saunders children with red-straight hair that resemble each other so much made the prob- 
lem even more real. When it came time for Bill Saunders to be in charge of the program, he 
asked me if he could discuss the topic.” 

“He did very well,”’ said Tom. 

“T was sure he would,” replied Mrs. Peabody. “I always have the person in charge of the 
program meet with me before school on the day of the science meeting.” 

“One reason why I was so surprised was that I expected some sort of a demonstration,” 
said Tom. 

“You actually did see a science demonstration. Children have genuine science experiences 
without holding test tubes in their hands or lighting Bunsen burners. This boy set up the 
problem—red hair in the Saunders family. He did research, he collected data, and he drew 
conclusions.” 

“Best of all, the reading and discussion was related to a real-life situation,” agreed Tom. 


Tartan Plaids 


After lunch, Tom thanked Helen for the soup and reminded her that she had something 
to show him. She went to the back of the room and unwrapped a pile of prints. Each was a 
piece of cloth painted in brilliant colors and mounted on cardboard. They were carefully 
labeled. 

“These are the eighteen most famous Scotch plaids,” she explained. “Our Girl Scout troop 
is studying Scotland, and I am doing this for a special project.” 

Tom admired the careful work. “You recognize them, don’t you?” she asked. “They come 
from the ‘T’ volume of Britannica Junior.” Tom looked puzzled and Helen laughed. “ ‘T’ 
for Tartan,” she explained. “That is the name given to woolen cloth woven to a pattern of 
crossbars. Each one of these is a sett.” 

“How did you happen to find them in the ‘T’ volume of BJ?” asked Tom. 

“Oh, the Ready Reference Index sent me there,” she replied. She pointed to Menzies. 
“That’s my favorite,” she said. “Which is yours?” 

Tom looked them over. “I vote for McLaughlin,” he replied. 

“My mother likes that one too,” agreed Helen. Then she took one final look before she 
wrapped up the package. “They’re all beautiful,” she said with a sigh. “Of course there are 
more than these eighteen. Since I read the article in Britannica Junior and made the paint- 
ings, I got some books describing Scotch plaids from the county library. Now I’m trying to 
develop some interesting patterns of my own.” 

Tom smiled to himself. Here was a good example of research stimulating creativity. Study- 
ing the color plates and copying the prints had given Helen the background needed to go 
ahead on her own. 
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A Teachers Helpers Sharing Plan 


The afternoon school session had started while Tom was 
talking to Helen. Suddenly, one of the fourth-grade boys came 
up to him. “Do you want to be my helper this afternoon, Mr. 
Finlay?” he asked, 

“What do you mean?” said Tom. 

“Well, my helper isn’t here today so I thought maybe you 
would like to be it.” 

Tom looked bewildered. 

“It's a sharing plan we have,” explained Jack. “When Mrs. 
Peabody is busy and we have questions, we're likely to ask 
somebody. Eieanor Spaeth is the brightest girl in sixth grade, 
and everybody wanted Eleanor to help with something. It 
was pretty annoying for her and she never got anything 
done, 

“We decided to try a sharing plan. Each month, the third- 
and fourth-graders get a different fifth- and sixth-grader 
who's their helper. We change around. Then, if I have a ques- 
tion, I can go to my sixth-grader. The only trouble is, he isn’t 
here today.” 

“What’s your question?” asked Tom with a smile. 

“Well, it’s about telescopes,” said Jack. “I got a small one 
for Christmas and I’m going to put it up in my yard. I under- 
stand there are two kinds of telescopes: those that use reflec- 
tors and those that have refractor lenses. I’m not sure that 
I understand which is which.” 

He looked anxiously at Tom Finlay, not sure that he was 
going to help him. 

“Let’s start with the Ready Reference Index,” suggested 
Tom. 

Jack brought the volume to his desk. Soon Tom and the boy 
were referring to the Telescope article. Tom was interested 
in how much of the article a fourth-grader could understand. 
They discussed it paragraph by paragraph. Jack was only an 
average student but he had no trouble understanding what 
he was reading. 

Later, Mrs. Peabody discussed Jack’s reading with Tom. 
“You are right,” she said, “he is a good C student, and of 
course it takes greater skill to read factual material than 
fictional. Jack was able to not only read B/, but to answer his 
own questions once he had completed his research. I don’t 
know any other encyclopaedia that he could use without a 
teacher’s special help.” 

“How does this sharing plan work out?” asked Tom. 

“I think it helps both students,” replied Mrs. Peabody. “Did 
you learn something as you were looking at that article with 
Jack?” 

“Yes,” replied Tom, “in a way, it was a real refresher for 
me.” 

“That’s just it,” replied Mrs. Peabody. “Both parties seem 
to gain through the system.” 


Boomerang, Australian Style 


The rest of the afternoon was devoted to crafts. Tom didn’t 
expect to see BJ in action but once again he was wrong. 

“Look at this, Mr. Finlay,” said Bob holding up a curved 
piece of wood with two sticks nailed to it. “Do you know what 
it’s going to be?” he asked. 

Tom shook his head. “No, but without those two cross- 
pieces it would make a good boomerang.” 

“You're right,” said Bob with delight. “We've all made 
them. Later we're going to practice throwing them during 
recess. You see, we studied Australia, and of course the na- 
tives can throw boomerangs that will really circle and return. 
There are simple plans for making one in Britannica Junior. 
All we needed was some unwarped, well-seasoned wood. 

“BJ says that elm, ash, or hickory is good. We’re using elm 
wood and we poured the boiling water over it just the way 
the book told us. Today we ought to be able to take off these 
crossbars and start polishing and tapering the boomerangs. 
It will take several days until we have them in perfect balance. 
Then the fun will begin.” 

As he spoke, Bob began to loosen the nails that held the 
crosspieces in place. “How will you know how to throw it?” 
asked Tom. 

“Oh, Britannica Junior tells us that too,” he replied. “Listen 
to this,” and he read Tom the instructions. “The book says 
that with practice we can hit objects one hundred feet away. 
I’m just wondering how long that will take us.” 

When school was over, Tom had a last conference with Mrs. 
Peabody. 

“Well, I'm for everybody moving back to the country,” he 
began, “and maybe we should restore some of the one-room 
schools too.” 


Mrs. Peabody shook her head. “I’m only waiting for the day 
when my children will be able to attend a centralized school.” 

“Will it be soon?” asked Tom. 

“T really hope so,” she declared. “I’m doing the best I can, 
and Britannica Junior makes my work a lot easier, but I still 
want better educational opportunities for my children.” 

“But I thought you wanted me to see what went on in a 
one-room school,” said Tom. 

“I did,” Mrs. Peabody replied. “I wanted to show you what 
we could do with the help of our Britannica Junior in the face 
of many difficulties. Now, just think what I will be able to 
achieve some day when I have a class of fourth- or fifth- or 
sixth-graders. 

“As well as you do here at Sweetboro?” teased Tom. 

“T’ll do better,” she said. 

“But think of what I saw today. It seems to me that my 
school days were never that full.” 

“Well, you didn’t have that set of Britannica Junior to use 
either,” said Mrs, Peabody. 
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THREE MUSICIANS 
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HREE MUSICIANS” by Pablo 

Picasso is a work of art in the 
cubist style. Picasso is generally 
recognized as the inventor of 
cubism. Perhaps he was inspired 
by some of the works of art cre- 
ated by Cézanne during his post- 
impressionist period. 

With the emergence of cubism, 
a storm raged about Picasso and 
the modern movement for several 
years. Picasso had become fasci- 
nated by the possibility of reduc- 
ing his visual sensations to geo- 
metric shapes and structures; of 
analyzing the basic, original forms 
of a particular object or visual 
experience and crystallizing them 
in new and unusual compositions. 

In spite of the vigorous debate 
about cubism during 1907-1921, 
it must be remembered that the 
underlying principle was not new 
and that some of the same theo- 
ries had interested artists of earlier 
ages. Unknown Byzantine mosaic 
artists of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies and painters of the Ren- 
aissance produced works of art 
which give evidence that certain 
natural forms were transformed 
and reduced to their basic corre- 
sponding geometric forms as cyl- 
inders, cubes, spheres, and cones. 

The attempt at simplification 
of things in nature was not car- 
ried to an extreme by these earlier 
artists, however; it lacked the 
startling feeling which one experi- 
ences when looking at a cubist 
painting. 

Led by Picasso, a group of 
painters became intrigued by the 
possibilities of new and significant 
creations which the fundamental 
idea of cubism offered. They be- 
gan to reduce and “abstract” 
landscapes, figures, and objects to 
their simplest terms. To “abstract” 
means to draw out, to distil, to 
simplify by elimination, to empha- 
size those elements or parts of an 
experience which excite, disturb, 
depress, exalt, delight the artist. 
Cubist paintings depend greatly 
on the use of triangles, straight 
lines, and curves, and through 
these express the emotions which 
have been stirred by some aspect 
of the human drama or natural 
phenomena. 

“Three Musicians” is a high 
point in cubism, and it may be 


Painted by Pablo Picasso 


one of Picasso’s greatest paintings. 
Picasso is a dynamic, inventive 
artist. He has progressed through 
his creative career via 
phases or periods, from each of 
which there emerges a_ timeless 
work representing its period with 
completeness and authority. This 
painting is the culmination of a 
period which had its beginning 
around 1907, when Picasso was 
deeply concerned about designing 
with an unmistakable 
three-dimensional quality, and ex- 
pressing them in terms of strong 
solid masses and volume. This 
style, evolving from the heavy 
masses and dense volume which 
are strictly cubist, slowly changes 
through eight years of experimen- 
tation. By 1921 the restless crea- 
tivity of Picasso had brought forth 
this exciting painting. 

Picasso found his inspiration 
for “Three Musicans” in his as- 
sociation with the stage a year be- 
fore. He had designed the cos- 
for a ballet, Pulcinella, 
based on the traditional Cem- 
media dell’ Arte. Some of the 
characters from the Commedia, in 


several 


figures 


tumes 


costume, are seen seated around 
a table, dressed as musicians. 
Harlequin is in the center play- 
ing a guitar. On his right appears 
Pierrot in a white costume play- 
ing a clarinet or recorder, and on 
his left, holding a sheet of music, 
is a mysterious figure, like a monk, 
dressed in black, singing—his face 
hidden by a mask with a string 
veil at the lower section. A dog 
is found prone behind Pierrot. 

At first glance, the painting 
gives a somber, almost sad, im- 
pression. This is due to the low 
key of the color scheme, the mon- 
umental quality of the figures, 
and the severity and strength of 
the composition. But a real work 
of art keeps giving to the onlook- 
er. As we observe “Three Musi- 
cians” further, we find in it an 
evocation of controlled gaiety, a 
feeling of poetic lyricism, sugges- 
tive of what Picasso must have 
felt when, designing the costumes 
for the characters of Pulcinella, 
he watched the players in rehears- 
al on stage. 

Through this painting Picasso 
shares with us his enjoyment and 
delight of a life experience, not 
in the familiar and timeworn rep- 
resentational manner but with a 
new and inventive vision, 


Malta's national costume is still seen on many of Malta’s streets 


MALTA 


Europe’s new place to go! 


This is Europe! But Malta is unlike any other piace on the continent or 
in the world. Malta's fascinating history and culture make her unique 
even to the most seasoned travelers. 


Five thousand years of civilization have given her a rich and varied 
history. Phoenicians, Romans, Arabs, French, Spanish, English . . . all 
have left their mark on Malta and her culture. There are pagan temples 
like the Hypogeum and magnificent cathedrals like St. John’s. In fact, 
you can trace the history of Christianity here, for Malta was converted 
by the shipwrecked St. Paul in 60 A.D. 

But there is fun and relaxation on Malta, too. 
There are carnivals, concerts, and sports of all kinds. 
The climate is ideal. The sun shines ten months each 
year. Just 90 minutes by air from Rome and Naples! 

And Malta is an economical side trip for you! The 
best hotel accommodations on Malta and her sister 
island of Gozo cost less than $10.00 a day . . . includ- 
ing meals! And the island is small enough so that a 
few days will give you an enriching look at Europe's 
new place to go. Don't miss Malta this trip. The 
Malta Government Tourist Board suggests you con- 
sult your travel agent for details. 


All this year, Malta celebrates the 19th Centenary of the landing of St. Paull! 


cin the center of the Mediterranean 
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Write for free full-color brochure 


effectively 
entertainingly 


easily 
with the 


CHILDREN 
OF THE 
AMERICAS 
SPANISH 
SERIES 


a complete audio- 
lingual-visual program 
of Spanish instruction 
kindergarten 
to 
high 
native-speaker recordings 
picture vocabulary cards 
step-by-step procedures 


correlated, gradated texts 
delightfully illustrated 


junior 


609 Mission St. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 5 


PLASTI-TAK] 


The RE-UGABLE Adhesive for posting charts, papers, 

work ete. on ANY «surface in the classroom 
Ketter than tapes, tacks, staples or waxes. Lasts 
indefinitely. Approved by ACEI. Order from your 
school supply distributor or write for his name and 


information 
BROOKS MFG. CO. 
Gox 166H Cincinnati! 31, Ohio 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Use the TACTILE-KINESTHETIC approach to 
teach important safety words to retarded children. 
Each word has «a colored beaded surface and 
clearly tllustrated picture. 


“My Guide To Safety” $2.85 
Send for a free brochure for other tactile 
kinesthetic educational materials. Include 25c if 


you wish a sample beaded safety ‘vord 


Touch Incorporated 


Suite 814A, Dept. A, 703 Market St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 


ANATOLE AND AIR ALL AROUND 
THE ROBOT By Tum Prive and Josern 
By Eve Trrvs. Wustrated in Levene. Illustrated by Bernice 
color and black and white by Mvyexs in two colors and black 
Paut Gatvone. Anatole is back and white. Fascinating facts 
— and this time his problem is and _ uses of air in a new, in- 
automation. He matches wits formative science-activity book 
with a cheese-tasting robot, and by the authors of Sounds All 
proves that nothing —‘not even Around and Water All Around. 
a robot can replace an ex- With simple experiments. Ages 
pert. Ages 4-8. $2.50* 7-11. $2.50* 
OUnKm THE OLD WOMAN THE RIGHTFUL 
AND HER PIG OWNER 
By Jesse Illustrated b 
ft Pictures in three colors by 
Paut Garvone. Remember the oseat Hennepencen. “A 
. old woman who went to market good hound dog never forgets 
Ww to buy a pig? Paul Galdon his master,” Dan Richards 
p's od Mike. This is 
who reintroduced The Golden warned his son, ape 
Touch, presents another beau- the ctux of Jesse Stuart's mov- 
deli tiful for children to love story about a boy and 
and enjoy. Ages 4-8. $2.00° a dog. Ages 8-12. $2.50 
DISCOVERING YOUNG SCIENTIST 
Ae CA DINOSAURS TAKES A RIDE 
By Grenn O. Broven. Illus- By Grorce Barr. Pictures by 
trated in two colors by Gustay = Wirtiam D. Hayes. In this 
ourAe Senrorrer. Dr. Blough tells third book of his popular 
the story of the fabulous rep- Young Scientist group, the 
tiles of long ago — and explains author guides his reader to the 
books how paleontologists serve as many natural and scientific ob- 
scientific “detectives” in un- servations that can be made in 
earthing fossils. A special added — and _ around an automobile. In- 
feature is a brief tour of the formal experiments. Clear, at- 
museums where dinosaurs now tractive illustrations. Ages 10 
“live.” Ages 7-11. $2.50° and up. $3.00 
All books are clothbound. *Special library edition available. 
Write for free catalog and annotated science list. 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE, A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
All prices are tentative and subject to change without notice 
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BOOKS 


REVIEWED BY 
PHYLLIS FENNER 


for 
Children 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


Peter and Laddie, and Dreamy 
Eyes are two stories making up a 
book by Amy G. Ritchie, illustrated 
by C. J. Malatak (Greenwich; $2.00). 
The first is based on a true story of a 
friendship between a white rabbit and 
a collie dog. Told simply, giving the 
details of everyday life that little chil- 
dren love, the events of a day are 
chronicled. Dreamy Eyes is a little 
spotted fewn who strays from his 
mother, has a bad fright, but recov- 
ers his bravery after being cared for 
by a farmer. Ages 3-5. 


The youngest children will enjoy 
an imagination like their own in 
Andrew the Lion Farmer by Donald 
Hall, with pictures by Jane Miller 
(Watts; $2.95). It was natural for 
Andrew to think he might find a lion 
for a pet at The Lyon Shop. What he 
got was a seed which, when planted 
and cared for, grew into a lion who 
wanted only lemon lollipops to eat. 
That problem was solved by growing 
a lollipop tree. And then more lions, 
until everyone had a lot of fun. Ages 
up to 6. 


A beautiful book of the different 
animals on the farm in winter is 
Brown Cow Farm: A Counting 
Book, written and illustrated by 
Dahlov Ipear (Doubleday; $2.50). A 
brown horse, two hound dogs, three 
brown cats, and on up to a hundred 
goslings are included. “There were a 
lot of animals on Brown Cow Farm. 
Can you count them all?” Ages up to 
6. 


Michael wanted to be a hero. He 
packed his knapsack and started out 
in search of adventure in What Hap- 
pens Next: Adventures of a Hero by 
Beatrice Schenk DeRegniers,  illus- 
trated by Remo (Macmillan; $2.75). 
A bear, not knowing Michael is a 
hero, chases him up a tree in his first 
adventure. What happens next? Sus- 
pense for the littlest. Unusually inter- 
esting pictures. Ages 4-8. 


A choice story with elements of 
folklore about it is The Houn’ Dog 
by Mary Calhoun with illustrations 
by Roger Duvoisin (Morrow; $2.75). 
Houn’ Dog had the sharpest smeller 
and the sweetest beller of all. The 
foxy old fox was out to ruin them, 
but Houn’ Dog outfoxed the fox. Chil- 
dren will love this. Ages 4-8. 


Pierre wanted to be the greatest 
woodsman in the whole province of 
Quebec, in The Big Fish by Barbara 
Greenough Johnson with illustrations 
by Mary Greenough Means (Little, 
Brown; $2.75). He wanted to catch 
the biggest fish and hunt the biggest 
moose. He talked especially big after 
he had gone on a two-day trip into 
the deep woods with his father. He 
did catch a fish, but the moose—well, 
that was a different story. Delightful 
tale with charming illustrations. Ages 


4-8. 


Children love to have someone 
fooled, and in Bhombal Dass, the 
Uncle of Lion, told by Ashraf 
Siddiqui and drawn by Tom Hamil 
(Maemillan; $2.75), the old goat 
surely does fool the tiger by pretend- 
ing to be the uncle of the lion who 
liked to eat tigers. This is a tale of 
Pakistan. The illustrations are lovely. 
Ages 6-9. 


It is a real pleasure to have another 
of Alice Goudey’s animal stories, 
Here Come the Raccoons! with pic- 
tures by Garry MacKenzie (Scribner; 
$2.50). It is so interesting, so easy to 
read, and so attractive to look at. Fol- 
lowing the pattern of her other books, 
this is the life story of the raccoon, 
with a section on his strange relatives. 
Ages 6-10 


Beautiful and interesting things are 
seen and heard along the Road of the 
Seasons. Some people think spring is 
the best time to walk there. But Soon 
After September: The Story of Liv- 
ing Things in Winter by Glenn 
Blough with pictures by Jeanne 
Bendick (Whittlesey; $2.50) tells of 
the exciting things that happen along 
this road in fall and winter; about 
plants, animals, birds, and insects. 
Fine for reading aloud. Attractively 
decorated. Ages 6-10. 


A story of the War between the 
States from an unusual angle is 
Corrie and the Yankee by Mimi 
Cooper Levy, illustrated by Ernest 
Crichlow (Viking; $3.00). Corrie as- 
sumed a great responsibility when she 
took care of a Yankee soldier escaped 
from a prison camp. How her rela- 
tives and friends endangered them- 
selves to help is a story of courage, re- 
sourcefulness, and great kindliness. 
Ages 10-14. 


See page 88 for addresses of publishers. 
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REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


Coordinator of Student Teaching 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


This is an age of “Do-It-Yourself” 
Kits. Often these kits include pat- 
terns so that the “doer” merely fol- 
lows directions. How much deeper the 
satisfactions could be if he could de- 
velop his own creation. 

In schools, too, we are feeling ex- 
citement as we work with materials 
and equipment. Most of us need some 
guidance, yet we wish to know the 
thrill of doing our own experimenting. 

The first two books reviewed here 
give concrete help and detailed direc- 
tions, and at the same time allow us 
to find our own ways of working. 

The third book emphasizes the val- 
ues which we must keep in mind if 
any of these concrete experiences we 
initiate are to have the meanings we 
wish for boys and girls. 


Science Today for the Elemen- 
tary School Teacher by John Gabriel 
Navarra and Joseph Zafforoni (Row, 
Peterson, 1959; 470 pp., $6.40). 

Children are scientific from the 
moment of birth. In school they must 
be placed in situations that require 
maximum thinking and experiment- 
ing. Equipment for a good science 
program is inexpensive and readily 
available, but very little can be gained 
from a random collection of gadgets 
and tools, unless they are used effec- 
tively. 

These authors, both of whom have 
worked with children for many years, 
have divided the content of elemen- 
tary science into three major areas: 
air, weather, and aviation; space, 
time, and the earth; matter, energy, 
and life. 

You can help pupils develop basic 
scientific concepts through experimen- 
tation. In making a jet-propelled boat, 
for example, the directions are sim- 
ple and explicit. Make a simple boat 
from a milk carton. Punch a hole in 
the rear of the boat large enough for 
a medicine dropper to pass through. 
Put an inflated balloon on the boat. 
Grasp the mouth of the balloon to 
keep the air in, then slip the end of 
the mouth over the tip of the medi- 
cine dropper. Set the boat in a large 
basin of water. The end of the medi- 
cine dropper should drop beneath 
the surface of the water. Release your 
finger from the balloon so that the 
air can escape through the medicine 
dropper into the water. How exciting 
it is to see the boat moving and what 
insights can be secured as we think 
carefully about what is happening! 

You can make an incubator for your 
room and actually watch chickens 
hatch, or build a motor or a minia- 
ture street-lighting system. The direc- 
tions are simple and complete. 

Through all of this volume, whose 
pages are packed with the “know-how” 
and “how-to” a teacher needs, the 
authors place emphasis upon the im- 
portance of having children discover 
relationships and arrive at scientific 
concepts. They are not satis’ d that 
children’s curiosity be fed, they want 
the operation to reflect high quality 
in scientific attitudes, 


Teachers 


Industrial Arts for Grades K-6 
by Carl Gerbracht and Robert J. 
Babcock (Bruce, 1959; 160 pp., $3.50). 
Within these covers is the kind of 
practical help that an elementary 
teacher or principal needs if he plans 
to provide experiences with wood for 
boys and girls. Upon reading it one 
becomes convinced that he can and 
should make such provisions. These 
authors caution us that industrial arts 
is not just another subject to squeeze 
into the curriculum, but that it should 
permeate many activities. 

Tools should not be toys but be 
substantial in construction to take the 
inevitable rough handling they will 
receive. Some teachers make the mis- 
take of purchasing inexpensive tools 
with the laudable objective of keep- 
ing costs down. They believe that, 
since children will mishandle tools 
and replacement will be necessary, 
the tools might as well be inexpen- 
sive. This is faulty reasoning. Good 
tools are sturdily construcied, and 
will take the punishment that inex- 
perienced hands give them. 

The vibrating jigsaw is recommend- 
ed because there is practically no 
danger connected with its use. Since 
the blade moves only a short distance 
it is not likely to cut the skin even 
if fingers touch it accidentally. 

Specific help is given here in cut- 
ting and sawing, making holes, mak- 
ing things smooth, fastening pieces 
together, and finishing. 

Suggestions and specific guidance 
are provided for the making of play 
furniture, gifts, toys, classroom equip- 
ment, illustrative devices, and props 
for dramatic activities. 


Focus on Values in Elementary 
Education by Laura Zirbes (Putnam, 
1960; 238 pp., $4.50). This book con- 
tains hundreds of real-life illustra- 
tions of things which actually hap- 
pened in’ elementary classrooms. 
While it is probably impossible for 
a dynamic speaker to maintain the 
full flavor of her message when she 
puts it into written form, Dr. Zirbes 
manages to convey tremendous verve 
and spirit on the printed page. 

She tells how patrons in one dis- 
trict were helped to develop a high 
regard for their school. “On the bul- 
letin board in the main corridor of 
an elementary school there was a con- 
tinuous live display of clippings and 
news reports about the 3 R’s. It cited 
a national library research report 
which indicated that children are 
reading more, that youth read good 
books many of which they buy them- 
selves, and that they outread adults 
four to one.” 

The author places great emphasis 
on developmental teaching. For ex- 
ample, she says, “The teacher who 
insisted on lining children up and 
escorting them everywhere was mak- 
ing them dependent and was not 
guiding them developmentally.” 

You will wish to read the book to 
find out what ideas she has about this 
and many other situations, 


See page 88 for addresses of publishers, 


5 records 
11 Multiplication 


and 
Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
ut on records! Thousands of schools 
ave ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quick] 
master the multiplication tables wit 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm cr 78 rpm speed. 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. X-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- 
ords and 11 Quis Cards. I understand that if 


I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com 
plete set within five days for full refund 


O $9.95 enc. 
0 45 RPM 


O School purchase order enc 
O 78 RPM 


City State i 
eu 


GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


S.S. NORTH AMERICAN 


This year, more than ever, you'll find a 
cruise of the Great Lakes a fascinating 
experience. The great, new St. Lawrence 
Seaway has brought ships flying the flags 
of many countries into these waters. Port 
cities of the Lakes—now world ports— 
are bustling with activity. Channels, rivers, 
bays, harbors are being prepared for deep- 
draft, ocean-going ships. It’s history in 
the making! You should see it! 


7 DAYS from $172.50 


Rate, plus tax, includes transportation, meals, 
berth in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 
Begin your cruise at Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago or Duluth. 


$.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


All this, of course, is in addition to the 
other features of a Great Lakes Cruise... 
features that bring vacationers back year 
after year. You'll enjoy a full week of rest 
and relaxation, matchless food, gay ship- 
board parties, sunbathing, entertainment 
and new friends. And all at a low budget 
price. Come along for an exciting and 
thrilling vacation. See your TRAVEL 
AGENT now for details and reservations. 


Ask about Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Seaway 

one-way cruises Chicago to Montreal (either way) 

aboard ocean-going passenger-cargo ships of 

the Fjeil-Oranje Lines. (Georgian Bay Line, 
General Passenger Agents.) 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


GEORGI 


Please send me a free copy of your 1960 
Great Lakes Cruise Booklet. 


Name 
Address. 
Ci Zone____ State__ 


AN BAY LINE 
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Song flute 


Makes music fun for 
elementary pupils and teachers 


R 
equisition 
for fall 
classes 
The Song Fiute program is complete with instruction books and supplementary 
nusic for concert programs. Instruments are available in choice of red, yellow, 
ivory or black Plastic storage bag included, 
OF FE 
Teaching the Song Flute requires no special training no ° 1— SONG FLUTE... $9.00 
degree | strumental music, and may be taughtinanyclass- e 1— TEACHER'S 
HANOBOOK.... 90 
room, This musically accurate instrument, however, provides 4 
pre-band tra 10 irst calibre oungsters learn rapidly BOOK 
and look forward to band membership later. Song Flute when ° TOTAL VALUE 
used with a vocal program adds greatly to understanding and e 
progress. Send $1 for special offer to— . SPECIAL 
OFFER TO 
. 
Conn Corporation — Dept. K-3505 , Elkhart, Ind. +: wosrpuctors 
(ONE SET LIMIT) 


Williamsburg, Virginia’s 
hart colonial capital, after 
» thirty years of patient res- 
toration, offers you an ad- 
~ venture intothe past. Plan 
tospend three or four days 
and see the Capitol, Gov- 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Lodge & Taverns 

The Motor House 

a Double rooms with bath 

from $9.00 


TWO CENTURIES MEET IN 


VIRGI 


ernor’s Palace, and many 
historic buildings and gar- 
dens. Dine in 18th cen- 
tury taverns and motor to 
nearby Jamestown and 


» Yorktown. Sports include 


Mg? golf, tennis, swimming. 


rite direct or contact Reser 
ation Ofhees New York: 30 
Rockefeller Plaza. Tel. Clrele 
6.6800. Washington: 1145 
19th Street, N. W. 
phone RE public 7-8114. 


” Fer information on School p poten write to Luther Mitchell, Williamsburg, Virginia * 
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TEXTBOOK 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 
Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


The “Jim Forest Readers” by John 
and Nancy Rambeau (Harr Wagner; 
$2.00 each) are specially designed, says 
the author, to provide books “which 
readers with beginning skills may 
tackle independently and pursue with 
enjoyment.” This is a series of six 
readers, ranging in difficulty from 
primer to third-grade levels. Each 
book is a midget-sized novel with plot, 
action, and suspense—quite a depar- 
ture from the diet ordinarily served 
to beginning readers. The titles are 
Jim Forest and Ranger Don, Jim 
Forest and the Bandits, Jim Forest 
and the Mystery Hunter, Jim Forest 
and Dead Man’s Peak, Jim Forest 
and the Flood, and Jim Forest and 
Lone Wolf Gulch. As the titles indi- 
cate, these readers picture the exciting 
activities of a forest ranger. The books 
with their large illustrations in color, 
their large print, their stories full of 
adventure and suspense, cannot help 
but interest children, for they describe 
tense situations, including “Danger in 
the Big Pines,” “The Flood,” “Help 
from a Small Girl,” and “Trouble at 
the Ranger Station.” 

The Teachers Manual points out that 
many conservation understandings are 
furthered by this material, and pro- 
vides a list of specific ones, plus a list 
of several books on conservation 
which the teacher may wish to exam- 
ine. It also gives suggestions for intro- 
ducing each book, related activities, 
and thought-provoking discussion ques- 
tions. | am glad to have made the ac- 
quaintance of this series. 


Here are two beautifully illustrated 
additions to the “Indians of the 
Americas” series—Apaches and Da- 
kotas by Marion Israel (Melmont; 
$1.88 each). 

Apaches tells in narrative style of 
the various Apache clans who lived in 
Arizona and New Mexico. The land; 
the harvest of bulbs, roasted cattails, 
yucea stalks, meseal, wild plums, and 
mesquite beans; the exciting hunting 
with their bows and arrows; the mak- 
ing of their doeskin clothes; and ene- 
mies who formed war parties to attack 
their camp are all discussed. 

Dakotas, also in narrative style, tells 
of the people, their land, the round 
“tipis,” the hunters, the scouts, the 
medicine men, and the importance of 
the women in providing food and 
clothing for the family. When “a little 
warrior” came to a tipi, Grandmother 
made a cradleboard out of doeskin. 
Sometimes a scout came back to the 
village with news, which he relayed by 
means of blanket signals. The buffalo 
hunt with the meal following is an ex- 
citing chapter. Finally, summer passed, 
days were shorter, the grass turned 
brown, and children in their beds 
heard the howling of prairie wolves. 
Winter was upon them. 

Other books in the series include 
several about the Hopi Indians—A 
Day in Praibi (a Hopi village), A 
Day with Honau (a Hopi boy), A 
Day with Poli (a Hopi girl), and 
Hopi Indian Butterfly Dance. 

This appears to be a series which 
will be on the reading level of the 
average third- or fourth-grader, and 


See page 88 for addresses of publishers, 


brings together much material, some 
of which is widely scattered and per- 
haps not available elsewhere. 


Is your school considering a new 
textbook in English? If so, don’t fail 
to examine the 1960 editions of the 
“Macmillan English Series” by 
Thomas Clark Pollock and Florence B. 
Bowden. I have at hand the third- 
grade book, Learning Together (Mac- 
millan; $2.52), and am delighted with 
both its colorful appearance and the 
well selected content. This is a Teach- 
ers Edition with combined pupil text 
in which the skills of grammar, usage, 
and mechanics are presented in sepa- 
rate chapters so that all of the material 
on a particular skill is found in one 
place. A maintenance program keeps 
these skills alive through the year, and 
mastery tests offer opportunity for 
diagnosis, drill, and reteaching. Teach- 
ers will like the suggestions in regard 
to a bulletin board, correction of 
papers, providing for individual needs 
in language, the library corner, and 
conversation and discussion periods. I 
am particularly pleased with the 
“Check List of Skills” at the beginning 
of each chapter. These can be com- 
bined into a masier list, and used 
periodically by the pupils for self- 
evaluation checks. The “Teachers Lan- 
guage Bookshelf” offers many titles 
suitable for a teacher's professional 
library, and a splendid list of poetry 
anthologies is provided. Books in oth- 
er language areas such as speech, crea- 
tive dramatics, and oral speaking are 
also suggested. It does seem that the 
authors have provided not only an at- 
tractive series, but one which will help 
children to do a better job in lan- 
guage. 


Are there a few books in your 
supplementary social-studies collection 
that are always in demand? As Il @# 
into classrooms, I notice that the 
Fideler books are great favorites be- 
cause of their clear, pertinent illustra- 
tions and the fact that the reading 
material is simple, in large type, and 
with short yet vivid blocks of reading 
broken by the large photographs de- 
picting the subject matter. In_ the 
“Story of America” series, the latest 
addition is The Story of Transpor- 
tation by Wilma C. Cain (Fideler; 
single copies $3.28, five or more 
$2.46), and it is no exception. The au- 
thor tells the story of transportation 
in the United States from a_back- 
ground of extensive study and travel, 
selecting the pictures from the finest 
collections of historical societies, li- 
braries, museums, and government 
agencies. The preface suggests having 
five copies in a classroom for commit- 
tee work. Reports using material in 
the book can be made more interest- 
ing by flashing the illustration on the 
sereen with the opaque projector. 

“This book,” says the author, “is de- 
signed for use on three ability levels. 
A few will read only the pictures and 
captions, most vi the pupils will read 
much of the text, and others can han- 
dle the text with good comprehen- 
sion.” This may be true, but I know 
that all children will enjoy using it, 
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Material for this monthly feature is 

eing prepared in consultation with 
ERIC M. STEEL, Professor of French, State Teachers College, Brockport, N.Y., and 
JENNIE L. ALESSI, Spanish Teacher, Irondequoit High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


For your French or Spanish experience in May, try encouraging 
your pupils to use these expressions easily with you and with one an- 
other. If your French or Spanish is rusty, have your pronunciation 
checked by the nearest language teacher. This is not a course of study. 


FRANCAIS ESPANOL 
J’aime bien le mois de mai. Il Verdaderamente me_ gusta 
fait beau. mayo. El] tiempo (clima) es 

excelente. 

| really like May. The weather is fine. 
Mon anniversaire tombe au Yo cumplo afios en mayo. 
mois de mai. 
My birthday's in May. 

Mon pére m’a fait un jolica- Mi padre (papa) me dié un 
deau. I] m’a donné un chien. regalo muy bueno, Me regalé 

un perro, 

Father gave me a nice present. He gave me a dog. 
Il est vraiment mignon, mon Mi perro es gracioso (simpa- 
chien, tico) de verdad. 
My dog's really cute. 
Mon ami Pierre a un chat (un Mi amigo Pedro tiene un gato 
lapin, une souris blanche, un (un conejo, un ratén blanco, 
perroquet, une tortue, un un periquito, una tortuga, un 
singe). mono). 
My friend Peter has a cat (a rabbit, a white mouse, a parakeet, a turtle, a monkey). 

Moi, je préfére les chiens, A mi me gustan mas los pe- 

rros. 

| prefer dogs. 
Mon pére et ma mére habitent Mi padre y mi madre viven en 
dans une ferme. una finca. 
My father and mother live on a farm. 
Ils ont beaucoup d’animaux. Tienen muchisimos animales. 
They have lots of animals. 
Ils ont des vaches, des mou- Tienen vacas, corderos, cerdos, 
tons, des cochons, des chevaux, caballos, gallinas, 
des poules, 
They have cows, sheep, pigs, horses, chickens. 

La soeur de Pierre n’aime pas’ A la hermana de Pedro no le 
les animaux, mais la plupart gustan los animales, pero la 
des enfants les aiment beau- mayoria de los nifos son muy 
coup. aficionados a ellos. 

Peter's sister doesn't like animals, but most children are very fond of them. 
J’aime promener mon chien Me gusta llevar al perro a 
dans les champs et aussi en pasear por los campos y tam- 
ville. bién en la cuidad. 

| like to take my dog for a walk in the fields and also in town. 


Madre Mia 


Cancién del Chivo 


0 
Py Me m an - da = ron d coh ~ prar, 


: me i ca 


) que @ = Fa Po = Co, @ - ron de - vol - ver. 


"Madre Mia"' was of course chosen for Permission to reprint ‘‘Cancion del Chivo" 
May because of Mother's Day. It is reprinted was granted by Gessler Pub. Co., Hastings- 
by permission from Mi libro de espanol, by on-Hudson, New York. The first syllable of 
Agnes M. Brady, University of Kansas, Law- each line is sounded like the prolonged bleat 
rence, Kansas. "My dear mother, | love you of a goat. ‘They sent me to buy a half 
with all my heart; On this day take the love pound of coffee; They told me it wasn't 
1 offer with my song."* enough, and they made me take it back."* 


REE! 


*T.M.—The Esterbrook Pen Co, 


HANDWRITING KIT 


..-gives you 6 writing tests for each pupil 
COMPLETE WITH COLORFUL GRADING STICKERS PLUS A COMPARISON CHART 


EXCELLENT) | | | 


WRITING TEST WRITING TEST TING Tesy 
[WRITING Tesy 


The Esterbrook Pen Company is happy 
to present these handwriting tests for 
your class. Designed to point out that 
good handwriting is essential in all sub- 
ject areas, they provide an excellent 
evaluation of pupil progress. 

You will find the teacher’s manual 
helpfui in promoting good penmanship 
practices and in developing a continu- 
ing interest in legible writing, 

Fill out the coupon below for your 
free copy of this valuable kit. 


TEACHER'S 
TESTS PROVE 


HA 
MOTIVATOR 


You will also find Esterbrook’s 
low-cost School Writing Kit a 
valuable classroom tool. Com- 
plete with 40 fountain pens, one 
for each pupil, plus a convenient 
covered desk holder. Each child 
is assigned a pen which he re- 
turns to the holder after use. 
Other classes can then use the kit. 
Esterbrook points are instantly 
replaceable if damaged, and re- 
placement points are inexpensive. 
Priced extremely low for educa- 
tional use, this kit is offered as 
school equipment only. 


MAIL TODAY The Esterbrook Pen Company 
School Services Div., Dept. 2, Camden 1, N.J. 
FOR ALL Please send all information on Esterbrook's School Writ- 
THE FACTS! ing Kit and free handwriting kit for teaching penmanship. 
NAME 
POSITION. 
SCHOOL 
STREET. 
city ZONE STATE 
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we hope proves helpful 


As this is the time of year when people's minds turn to 


planting and interest in sprouting things, a classroom activity 
that children will love might be devoted to'Green Thumb- 


With the exception of green 
food-dye for children’s thumbs 
and rags or tissues to blot up 
excess, no preparation is needed. 


Simply announce, ‘Now comes 
Green Thumb fun,” explaining 
that a green thumb signifies 
ability to make plants grow and 
refers to person with that ability 


Have chiidren trace hand flat 
on paper, color thumb green, 
print name on paper. Collect. 
Shuffle. Draw out one hand at 
random. Whose hand it is be- 
comes Green Thumb Potentate. 
First you dip your right thumb 


\ = 


in green food-dye on your desk, 
then Potentate, and he helps all 
the rest of room do likewise. 
Potentate calls on each person 
to tell, in number of words he 
has fingers and green thumb, 
what he likes most about 
flowers, plants, trees. 


Garden Scamp. Al! in circle but 
two in center—Gardener and 
Scamp. Gardener says,‘Get out 
of my garden.”’ Scamp says 
“Catch me.” The chase in and 
out of circle begins and Garden- 
er has to imitate Scamp (stoop, 
grin etc.) Scamp caught, new 
pair goes to center. 

Perhaps your room is already 
abounding in Green Thumbs. -- 
Seedlings are so easy to grow- 


\ The between meal treat! 


After a busy day, 
enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley's Gum. 
a Gives you a refreshing little lift and 


‘the natural chewing eases tension. 


The Child Who 
Doesn’t Take Part 


SYBIL RICHARDSON 


Consultant, Division of Research and Guidance 
Los Angeles County Schools, California 


OMETIMES a child appears to 

be only partially in the class- 
room. Although he is present 
physically, he apparently is not 
with the group in thought or ac- 
tivity. 

The teacher asks herself: Why 
does the child not take a more 
active part? What is he thinking 
and feeling? 

The child may be protecting 
himself against real or imagined 
disapproval. Sometimes the par- 
ents’ early efforts to correct the 
child’s language or ideas have 
been too drastic. Feeling that any- 
thing he says may be misunder- 
stood or criticized, he takes refuge 
in silence. 

Occasionally a_ child’s back- 
ground of experience may be so 
different from the others that he 
has difficulty in understanding 
and following their ideas. Janie, 
for instance, had spent most of 
her life in a rather isolated rural 
area. Now in a city school, she 
was often bewildered by the flow 
of language around her. Many 
toys and games which other chil- 
dren took for granted were unfa- 
miliar to her. Janie needed to re- 
main quiet while she struggled 
with new concepts. 

Children, just as adults, differ 
in the ease with which they use 
language. Some are more comfort- 
able in expressing and communi- 


or events of his typical day. She 
also praises him privately for his 
accomplishments. From time to 
time, these accomplishments may 
be casually acclaimed. 

Many times the teacher plans 
with the child so that later he can 
report to the group about some- 
thing he has done or made. His 
certainty about the subject and 
the teacher’s encouragement help 
him gain poise. Many committee 
or group activities should be 
planned before he is expected to 
talk alone or to the entire class. 

Teachers often find that when 
the children choose one another 
for play or work, the shy, quiet 
child is rarely mentioned. His lack 
of responsiveness and of initiative 
make him uninteresting to other 
boys and girls. Unfortunately, the 
child may misinterpret this neglect 
as dislike. 

The teacher tries tactfully to 
help such a child develop skills 
that other children enjoy or ad- 
mire. Seating him by socially re- 
sponsive children, and assigning 
him to committee work where he 
can really contribute often help 
bring him favorable notice. 

Parents are generally apprecia- 
tive of the teacher's suggestions 
for friendships which can be ar- 
ranged out of school. One mother 
planned a “special guest day” for 
her child each week. On that day 
he invited a classmate home for 


PLASTI-TAK 


The RE-USAGBLE Adhesive for posting charts, papers, 
art work ete m ANY surface in the classroom 


cating ideas through construction, 
painting, or demonstration than 


a simple treat. Accounts of mak- 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 


Bette than tapes, tacks, staples es. Last They 
tact | by using words. They need to hold ing eandy or learning a new game 
ways hi-fi y records. school supply distributer or write for his name and ‘ I - biects di y 9 
and show objects or to bodily at Tommy’s house soon created 


Write for free catalogue of 600 albums 


117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


ENJCY... 


The 


of the American In- 


dian 


LIFE” . beautiful- 


ly il 
or 


white photos . 
authoritative. 
HIGHLIGHTS of the CEREMONIAL 
8 full color 35 mm slides. 


FREE. . . Complete listing of Indian Titles 
. Order through Indian Book Club. 


SEE IT... ! INDIAN CEREMONIAL 


Ame 


Annual Inter-Tribal Ceremonial . 


Augt 


CEREMONIAL ASSN. Gallup, New Mexico 


culture and ways 
in “INDIAN 


lustrated . . col- 
and black and 


postpaid 


$2.25 


rica’s unique event . . . the 38th 


ast 11-12-13-i4, 
P.O. BOX 1029 


P.O. Box 1561 


information 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 


Cincinnati 31, Ohlo 


PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 


$ THE SPEEDLINER prints without 
ink in from 1 to & colors at one 
a TAX time. Takes from post card to 8', 
x 14 sizes. Prints on most any kind 
of paper and turns out 40 to 6O copies per 
minute. You can print 300 to 400 copies from 
one master. This machine is precision bullt—— 
sturdy—easy to handle of store—gives many 
years of perfect service and is fully guaranteed. It 
is clean and so easy to use—even a child can 
operate one. The Speediiner offers you greatest 
economy and is the finest low-cost spirit duplicator 
you can buy. Mundreds are used by schools and 
teachers throughout the country. 
Write for free information today. 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 
Dept. T2, 1142 Belmont Ave., Chicago 13, Hl. 
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demonstrate activities to support 
their verbal explanations. 

Any of these reasons may ex- 
plain the general picture of be- 
havior described as shyness or 
timidity. Whatever the cause, the 
results are the same. The child 
feels more and more uncertain 
about himself and about the re- 
actions of children and adults to 
him. These attitudes will hamper 
him from developing his abilities 
and from working with others. 

The child who does not respond 
easily often needs the personal 
support of an adult before he can 
make friendly overtures to other 
children. The teacher plans time 
to talk with him about his paint- 
ing, his pets, a book he has read, 


a friendly climate for a boy who 
had been previously neglected by 
his classmates. 

The teacher, then, is not as 
much concerned with the amount 
of participation as with the child’s 
feelings. Giving him personal at- 
tention and encouragement and 
helping him feel the acceptance 
of classmates builds inner security 
for the quiet child. He may never 
be talkative; the teacher’s goals 
are to get him to accept himself 
and to feel comfortable as he as- 
sociates with others. 

Eprroriat Nore: Dr. Richardson in- 
vites your questions and your com- 
ments. Send them to her in care of 
The Instructor, Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y. Enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 
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Comparing Schools’ 
Test Results 


ROBERTA M. PETERSEN 


Principal, Cedar Crest and Walnut Elementary Schools 
Greenville, Michigan 


Teachers have a natural allegiance to 
the school in which they are teaching even 
though they may be a part of a system 
which has several schools. With this fact in 
mind, graphs were developed to show how 
our school and each room in it ranked in 
comparison with the others in the system. 

The entire school system uses the same 
tests and they are given at the same time 
each fall, so it was pos- 
sible to obtain the test 
results of all the schools 
and make comparison 
charts. We could easily 
see which school achieved 
the high scores, middle 
scores, and low scores in 
such areas as “reading 


FORUM 


Making Lesson Plans 
More Meaningful 


PAUL SCISSONS 


Principal, Gertrude Burns Grade School 
Newcastle, Wyoming 


Many beginning teachers, and some ex- 
perienced ones, have difficulty in develop- 
ing lesson plans that they can follow and 
use effectively. 

We have attempted to alleviate this 
problem somewhat by planning our les- 
sons in groups. The teachers of each grade 
meet together after school one afternoon 
each week and make their tentative lesson 

plans and activities for 
the coming week. 


Have you seen this year's Cornell The teachers discuss 
Science Leaflets—''Keeping Ani- 
mals in the Classroom, 
Machines,” “Light,” and “Rep- 
tiles"? They are available at $.25 
each or at an annual subscription 
price of $1.00. A 20°% discount is 
allowed on all orders of 10 or 


the material which they 
have covered the previ- 
ous week, talk about any 
points they should have 
developed further or that 
could have been omitted, 


"Simple 


comprehension” or “prob- more. Write te Cornell Science and outline the next 


lem solving.” 

Teachers could also 
compare their own grade 
with the other grades of 
the same level in the system. They might 
find that their children were stronger in 
“study skills” but a little lower in “spell- 
ing,” and so on. The tests were not used 
as a check on the teacher's ability and suc- 
cess in teaching but rather as an analysis 
of areas of strengths and weaknesses. 

The healthy and subtle rivalry among 
schools created an added incentive on the 
teachers’ part to do more work in the 
areas that did not compare favorably with 
the other schools. For example, one school 
averaged a year below the others in spell- 
ing. When shown this, teachers were con- 
cerned and discussed ways to increase the 
level of achievement. 

The lines on the graph, made with dif- 
ferent colors to represent different schools, 
quickly pointed out all the areas tested 
and the degree of variation in each area. 
An opaque projector was used to show the 
graphs to all the teachers in one building 
at a time. It was an effective presentation 
and from it came some interesting discus- 
sion and valuable suggestions. 


Leaflet, Mailing Room, Stone Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


week’s work. This keeps 
all the rooms working at 
about the same level and 
speed, depending on the 
interests and abilities of the pupils in each 
room. We have found that this creates bet- 
ter rapport among our teachers and makes 
our lesson plans more useful. 

These meetings also give the principal a 
chance to meet with each of the different 
grade teachers. If there are any problems, 
policies, announcements, and so on, perti- 
nent to that grade they can be brought up 
then. The small informal group is condu- 
cive to frank discussion of matters that 
might not be mentioned in a larger group. 
These conferences make our regular gener- 
al teachers’ meetings more meaningful be- 
cause our discussions are about problems 
or projects that concern all the school and 
not individual grades. 

These grade meetings have helped our 
substitute teachers as they can consult with 
the other teachers of the same grade and 
gain a better understanding of the lesson 
plans and activities. 

New teachers list these meetings as the 
most beneficial part of the program dur- 
ing their first year in our schools. 


Principal-Custodian 
Relationships 


LILLIAN S. GLASCOE 


Principal, Marion P. Shadd School 
ashington, D.C. 


Almost five years ago we entered our 
beautiful new building with twenty-six 
teachers and a custodial staff of six. 
Throughout this time the relationship 
among the custodial staff, the faculty, and 
the principal has been a highly satisfactory 
and pleasant one. When I asked myself 
how this relationship had been achieved, I 
realized that it was because the duties of 
the custodians had been carried out with 
a minimum of supervision and direction 
from the principal. 

Our head custodian is in charge of the 
custodial staff. He has the full cooperation 
of the principal if, and when, problems 
arise that interfere with the desirable op- 
eration of the school plant. Because the 
principal recognizes and shows apprecia- 
tion for his ability to handle the job, he 
is able to organize and supervise his work 
without the principal's direction or inter- 
ference. 

It is a school policy to make as few ex- 
traneous requesis as possible, and, except 
in emergencies, these are made through 
the head custodian. It is also our policy to 
stress with our children that there is a 
dignity in all labor, and there should be 
respect for all labor, and that our cus- 
todial staff is as important as our teach- 
ing staff in the educational program. The 
respect that should be a natural part of 
principal-custodian relationship is trans- 
mitted through the teachers and will set 
the pattern for the children. 

Both the head custodian and principal 
realize, however, that the highest type of 
custodial help is necessary to uphold this 
relationship. Therefore, both insist upon 
the best workmen available, for only by 
having able and responsible personnel can 
we assure that our respect for them is de- 
served, Our building, with its present fac- 
ulty of thirty and custodial staff of five, 
is as clean and new-looking as it was on 
moving day, five years ago. 


Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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For Primary Scientists 


I" EXPLAINING why her room was devoid of ac- 

tivity, a teacher said, ''We are studying wa- 
ter, and there really isn't much you can do." 
How wrong she was. There is so much that pri- 
mary scientists can do with water. 

Water does not always look like water. Some- 
times it is ice, and sometimes it is invisible like 
air, Let youngsters pour water tinted with vege- 
table colors into an ice-cube tray and freeze. 
Then let them melt the ice cubes to see that 
they become colored water again. Refreeze and 
put the cubes in a glass. Does water form on 
the outside? Is the water colored? If not, it must 
have come from the air. There must be water 
in the air, too. 


DISSOLVING 


What things will dissolve in water? Will sugar disappear? 
How about salt, flour, vinegar, salad oil, chalk dust, and 
gelatin powder? Let children make a list of the things that 
dissolve in water and those that do not. If something does 
not dissolve, let a child pour the mixture through a paper 
towel, Does chalk go through a paper towel? Do vinegar, 
salt, gelatin, and flour pass through? Perhaps the children 
can tell what goes through the paper by tasting the filtrate. 
They can also let a bit of the filtrate evaporate. Is there any 
residue left? (Look for spots on a piece of glass after some 
drops have evaporated. ) 


As tap water warmed, 
bubbles of dissolved air 
began to appear on the 
sides of the jar. 
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ELEMENTARY 


SCIENCE 


VERNE N. ROCKCASTLE 
PROFESSOR OF SCIENCE EDUCATION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


ACTIVITIES 


Materials that are not stirred in water will often mix 
thoroughly, in time. Fill a quart jar with water and let it 
stand for several minutes until it is very still. Carefully add 
a drop of vegetable dye to the water. Do not stir the water, 
but watch what happens to the dye in the water. Does it 
sink or float? Is dye heavier or lighter than the water? Does 
the dye slowly mix with the rest of the water? The tiny 
water molecules (tinier than anything you or your children 
will ever see) are always moving. Even though we cannot 
see them moving, we can see how they help to mix things 
in water. 

Some things are dissolved in water even though the water 
is not colored, and does not have a taste. Air, for example, 
is dissolved in water. Draw a glass of water from a cold- 
water faucet and let it stand where it will warm slightly. As 
the water warms, bubbles of air will appear along the sides 
of the glass. Warm water cannot hold as much air as cold 
water, so the bubbles appear as the temperature rises. 

Other chemicals are present in tap water. Let a drop of 
tap water evaporate from a clean glass plate. Can you see 
any trace of the drop? The trace represents important 
chemicals in the water. Some of these chemicals make it 
difficult to get soap suds. Others are important to plants. 


FLOATING 


Some things are lighter than water and will float. Other 
things are heavier and will sink. Children can experiment 
with different materials such as wood, cork, plastic, glass, 
chalk, and rubber to see what will float. Let them make a 
list of things that will float and things that will not. Can 
they shape a piece of aluminum foil so it will float? Now 
can they crumple the same piece so it will not float? An 
aquarium in one corner of your room, with many different 
materials beside it, will provide valuable learning devices 
in floatation for primary scientists, 

Some things that will not float in water if they are of 
one shape will float if they are of another shape. The 
aluminum foil is an example. An iron nut will not float in 
water. A slender needle, however, may be placed gently on a 
water surface so it will float. When magnetized and placed 
on the surface of the water, the needle becomes a sensitive 
compass, too. The surface of the water acts like a tough 
membrane that supports things heavier than water. Can you 
float a double edged razor blade? (Note: In class the teach- 
er may wish to do this, but at home a parent can help.) 
How many other heavy objects will surface tension hold up? 

Surface tension also holds drops of water together when 
they are on waxy or dusty surfaces. These little drops of 
water make good magnifiers as you can easily see. Put a 
drop of water, or several drops of (Continued on page 76) 
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For Junior Scientists 


unior scientists who have explored some of the 
basic properties of water can engage in more 
sophisticated activities involving supercooling, 
the boiling point of water, and a Cartesian diver. 
In all these activities, however, remember that 
they are not ends in themselves, but only direct 
experiences aimed at illustrating principles of 
science. 


WATER SURFACES 


Primary scientists may have learned that wa- 
ter surfaces are tough and will hold up things 
that really should not float. Junior scientists can 
see how small water surfaces, together with air 
pressure, can exert tremendous forces. Get a 
small, slender spring and suspend it from a sim- 
ple mount as shown. You can make your own 
spring by winding brass or steel wire around a 
nail. (I used staple wire.) Let another person 
rotate the nail in a hand drill while you guide 
the wire into a coil on the nail. 

In back of the spring fasten a ruler so you 
can measure how far the bottom of the spring 
moves. If you glue some strips of pocket mirror 
next to the ruler as shown, you can line up the 
bottom of the spring with its reflection and thus 
get accurate measurements. 


A water film held cover glass 
against mirror even though the 
spring stretched ‘way down. 


Add iron washers (%” washers are good to 
use, and are quite uniform in weight) to a pa- 
per clip hook at the bottom of the spring. As 
you add each washer, note the amount that the 
spring has been stretched. Keep a record of the 
amount of stretch produced by the washers. 

Now replace the washers with a short thread 
to which you have glued a thin flat plate such 
as a cover glass or a bottle cap. Cover glasses 
work very well. You can get them from the high 
school biology teacher. Put a drop of glue in 
the center of the cover glass and stick the thread 
to it so the cover glass hangs nearly horizontal- 
ly. Bring a glass of water up under the suspend- 
ed cover glass until the water just touches it. 
Now lower the glass gently and see how much 
the spring will stretch before the cover glass 
breaks free from the water. How many washers 
does the pull of the water equal? 

Put a small drop of water on a small piece 
of glass such as a pocket mirror. Bring the mir- 
ror up against the underside of the cover glass. 
Now pull down on the mirror, being careful to 
hold it level so the cover glass does not slip to 
one side. How far down can you pull the mir- 
ror before the cover glass breaks free? A thin 
film of water has tremendous cohesive force! In 
the picture, the mirror pulled the cover glass 
with a force of more than ten iron washers! 

You can experiment with this surface film of 
water in many other ways. Repeat the above 
activity after adding a drop or two of detergent 
to the water. Does this affect the surface tension 
or the cohesive quality of the water? 

When photographers wish to dry films with- 
out leaving spots, they often add a chemical 
that acts like a detergent in the final rinse water. 
Then the water will not remain in drops on the 
film, but will run off in a thin sheet. There will 
be no spots when it evaporates. 


BOILING POINT 


The boiling point of water is lower than the 
kindling point of paper. This fact can be shown 
in an interesting and simple activity. Make a 
paper cup by folding a small sheet of notebook 
paper. Paper clip or staple the ends so the cup 
is fairly rigid and will hold water. Put a half 
inch of water in the cup and set it on a piece 
of window screen supported by two juice cans as 
shown. Light a candle and put it under the 
screen. It is best if the candle flame barely 
touches the screen. After several minutes you 
will see the water begin to boil, but the paper 
will not burn. As long as water remains in the 
cup, the candle cannot raise the temperature of 
the paper higher than 212°F. Paper will not 
burn at this temperature, and water will not be 
made any hotter by a high flame. 
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Water boiled in this paper cup, but the light- 
ed candle did not set the cup on fire. 


COOLING WATER 


Another interesting temperature activity with 
water is the cooling of water below 32°F., the 
temperature we usually associate with freezing. 
Half fill a clean drinking glass with cold water 
and put a thermometer in it. Set the glass in a 
bowl of chopped ice. Sprinkle salt over the ice. 
but be sure not to get any in the drinking glass. 
Make sure the ice and salt mixture comes up 
around the glass at least as far as the water 
level. Rotate the glass in the ice and salt until 
the water temperature nears the freezing point, 
then do not disturb it. You can add more salt 
to the ice, but be careful not to get any in the 
glass. 

Watch carefully as the temperature goes 
down slowly—32, 31, 30, 29, 26. How low does 
it go before the water in the glass begins to 
freeze? If you tap the glass when the tempera- 
ture of the water is about 28°F or below, it will 
freeze instantly into slush. Your pupils will 
know that water usually freezes at 32°F, but not 
always! 


CARTESIAN DIVER 


To help them learn why some things float and 
others do not, junior scientists can experiment 
with a simple Cartesian diver. You can show 
them how to make one with a quart jar, an un- 
used lid and a medicine dropper. (See photo- 
graph on page 76.) Fill the jar with water and 
put the medicine dropper in it. Slowly squeeze 
air out of the dropper, a bubble at a time, un- 
til it barely floats. You may have to try this a 
few times until you find out how much air must 
be left to float the dropper. Once it barely 
floats, put the cover (Continued on page 76) 
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PREPRIMARY 
READING 


By now children are used to seeing other names 
as well as their own on the chalkboard or in the 
class newspaper. Some day list all the names and 
have an informal reading drill on them. A few of 
the group may know everyone's name, and even the 
Slowest one will probably recognize his own. 


Mary Peter Tommy 
3 Joe Anne Billy 
> 3 | Frank Joan Betty 


GRADE 1 
HANDWRITING 


Use handwriting class to de- 
velop booklets for Mother's 
Day gifts. They need have 
only six or seven sheets, each 
taking up a different phase of 
the curriculum. One page might 
contain writing, one arith- 
metic combinations, another 
drawings, and so on. Label 
each page (in best writing, of 
course). 


‘ GRADE 2 GRADE 3 

SPELLING ARITHMETIC 
Play "Fill the May Basket" Draw Bugs Bunny on unbleached 
pas: for spelling drill. Sketch a muslin. Crayon features and 

£5 large May basket on the chalke press to set color. Hem top 


board. As each child spells a 
word correctly, draw with cole 
ored chalk a flower in the base 
ket. If he spells it incor- 
rectly, the flower lies outside 
the basket. If time allows, 
each draws his own flower. The 
object, of course, is to have 
all flowers in the basket. 


GRADE 4 
SPELLING 


4, 
— For unusual spelling drill, 


Mapper Start with such words as hap- 
pened, passed, baking, looks. 
Then have children take off the 
7 ending to find the base on 
which each word was built. Es-= 
~ fh pecially good practice for such 
teeter words as having, which has to 
roe Om have an e added to make the 


base word. 


GRADE 6 
HANDWRITING 


For some children this is the 
last year in a self-contained 
classroom, and the last year 
for formal handwriting instruce- 
tion. Spend some time in a 
concentrated review of what 
makes good writing and what are 
the few rules that everyone 
should follow. Clear letters 
and pleasingly formed ones are 
basic to good adult handwriting. 
Stress these two concepts. 
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GRADES 7-8 
READING 
Reading and understanding lee 
gal documents takes practice. ana 
j Secure samples of wills, leases, 
house deeds, even mortgage con- 
| tracts, from a lawyer. Suggest — 
that children read similar docu- 
; ments that the family may have a 
} at home. As an added activity, aeenpunsismaniinnnes 
two or three children might <n eas 


and put curtain rod through it. 
Fasten a plastic bag in his 

| paws. From orange construction 
| paper, cut out carrot shapes 
and put a combination on each. 
Children say the combination 
and answer it. If correct, 
carrot goes in bag. If not, 
bunny is hungry. Ethel Sample 


GRADE 5 
LANGUAGE 


Have fun with abbreviations. Write original 
Stories using abbreviations wherever possible. 
Let stories be fantastic but insist each abbrevia- 
tion be correct and used correctly. "Mr. and Mrs. 
J. R. Smith went down the st. on Tues. They 
walked E.; then S. on N. Blvd. They were on their 
way to see Dr. Jones." Language books or the dic- 
tionary can be used to check abbreviations and to 
give ideas for new ones. 


visit a lawyer and discuss the = 
legal necessity for using such 
seemingly difficult phraseology. 
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Combine a plastic model with real-life materials for a display 


O NE bleak wintry day, a student brought several beautiful but- 
terflies to class. Everyone was amazed and astounded at the color- 
ing and near-perfect condition of the specimens. Interest became 
high in the class as to how or where he had gotten them. The sad 
truth was, they had been sent to him as a gift, and no identifica- 
tion or information was evident to indicate their source. 

Several months later, after much searching, the source was 
found in, of all places, House Beautiful magazine. This particular 
advertisement gave the price for a packet of several butterflies and 
said they were collected in Formosa. 

Maybe you have investigated several sources of 3-D materials 
but found them inadequate for your particular needs. Many teach- 
ers make this an excuse for not using 3-D materials. Others sim- 
ply say 3-D materials are too expensive. Others say they don’t 


--if you know 
where to look! 


WILLIAM D. JACKSON 


Graduate Assistant, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


have time to utilize the 3-D materials already available to them. 
The lack of storage space and the difficulty in keeping frequently 
used materials clean are also given as excuses. 

Ten years ago, any one of these may have been a valid reason 
for not using models and other 3-D materials in the classroom. 
But today there are many 3-D materials which are lightweight, 
compact, easy to clean and store. Models smaller than life size 
are available, and are no less effective with children than full- 
scale models, according to Edgar Dale in his book Audio-Visual 
Methods in Teaching (Dryden Press). 

Dr. Dale states: “A doll is a model; so is a doll house and vir- 
tually all small toys. The young child’s imagination is such that 
to him the model is almost as real as the thing it stands for.” 

Models of course are but one type of 3-D material. Mock-ups, 
globes, specimens, real objects, relief maps, cut-aways, and cross 
sections are other types. 

Often lists and illustrations of materials can be found in the 
more recently published textbooks and periodicals, A-V Instruc- 
tion: Materials and Methods, by James W. Brown and others 
(McGraw-Hill), is an excellent example. 

Magazines perhaps are one of the largest potential sources of 
information about 3-D materials. Professional journals such as 
The Instructor have sections on new products or inexpensive mate- 
rials which can be very useful. An illustration and description of 
the object is usually included, which is not often found in other 
sources, Audio-visual magazines should also be consulted for pos- 
sible references. When considering popular magazines, you should 
be somewhat critical in your selections. 

Even though an object is often advertised in several magazines, 
the illustrations and descriptions are not always the same. Adver- 
tisers frequently vary their advertisements to interest different 
types of readers in their product. Sometimes additional informa- 
tion is provided which helps determine whether certain materials 
are of educational value. 

For instance, a recent issue of a popular hore mechanics maga- 
zine contained an illustration of a relief map of the U.S. that you 
could draw or paint on, and then wash clean. Although the source 
was given, the price was not. Later, while scanning a woman's 
magazine, the same relief map was found listed as a gift sugges- 
tion. The rather long, detailed description included not only the 
price but other pertinent information as well. 

Although many of the women’s magazines do commonly feature 
regular gift sections or buyer guides, these are not the only places 
to check. Just recently, while I was thumbing through House 
Beautiful, a section called “Shoppers Guide” yielded nothing, but 
the classified section offered a free catalog of science gifts for 
young people, and in another place foretold the excitement to be 
had from replicas of original sculpture masterpieces, 8% to 12 
inches high. No catalogue was available, but statues listed included 
Venus de Milo, Rodin’s “Thinker,” and many others. 

Suppose you need some shells or minerals for a class project but 
do not have access to museum materials. Natural History maga- 
zine usually has an advertisement offering boxed assortments of 
shells and minerals for a small price. Looking through back issues 
brought to light another advertisement, (Continued on page 90) 
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A FACTUAL STORY 


Be C= what,” exclaimed Johnny to his mother, as he 


unbuttoned his jacket. “We have four Johns in class.” 

“How can you tell which one the teacher is talking to?” 
his mother, Mrs. Brooks, asked. 

“That's easy,” explained Johnny. “We use the second 
name for all children with the same first name. So, we 
have John Baker, Jones, Brown, and Brooks.” 

“Family names are certainly useful,” replied Mother, 
“but people didn’t always have them.” 

“Then how could they tell which Johnny had a birth- 
day, lost a tooth, or something?” asked Johnny. 

“It wasn’t too difficult,” his mother said, “because there 
weren't as many people living close to each other. About 
700 years ago, most people were peasant farmers who 
didn’t move around too much, and they knew each other 
well.” 

That afternoon, Johnny said to his classmates, “You 
know what? My mother told me there was a time when 
people had only one name. Nobody had a family name.” 

“That's right,” said the teacher, Miss Chapman. 

“But, Miss Chapman,” asked Tom Andrews, “what hap- 
pened if more than one person had the same first name?” 

The teacher replied, “They perhaps said, “Tom living 
next to the woods’ or “Tom whose cottage is near a hill’ or 
*Tom the long fellow’ or “Tom with brown hair.’ ” 

“The way I say ‘Aunt Helen from Omaha’ when I don’t 
mean my Aunt Helen who lives here?” asked Shirley 
Freedman, who had been listening intently to the discussion. 

“That’s the idea,” agreed their teacher. 

Meanwhile, Johnny Baker, who 
was anxious to learn more about 
family names, raised his hand and 
said, “So, how long did they get 
along with one name?” 

“As long as there weren’t too 
many people in one place and the 
things they talked about weren't 
too important,” explained Miss 
Chapman. “Then too, people be- 
gan to own more important things 
when manufacturing started, and 
they needed to know to whom they 
belonged so they could pass them 

on from one generation to anoth- 
er. After a while everyone needed 
a second or family name.” 
“Gosh!” said Johnny Brooks 
enviously, “they were lucky. 

They could pick their names.” 

“But most of them didn’t,” 

Miss Chapman assured him, 

“because people already had a 

kind of second name, although 
it hadn’t been official. The 
name was whatever they had 
been designated. For exam- 
ple, Tom, Andrew’s son, 

became Tom Anderson, 


or Andrews.” 

“Then that’s the way 
I got my name,” said 
Mary Richardson, 


“Some people shortened the name to Richards,” the 
teacher told her, “and since many Richards are also called 
Dick, some people were named Dickens or Dixon. Some 
family names that came from first names you don’t recog- 
nize easily because of language differences. Take the word 
son. In Scotland, it was ‘Mac,’ and it was put in front of 
the name. So MacDonald means the son of Donald. In 
Ireland, an O’ was used, in names like O’Neill.” 

The children were still excited about names when they 
returned to school the next morning. 

“My father said last night,” Johnny Baker reported, 
“that there probably was a baker in our family long ago.” 

“Does anybody else have a name that means a job?” 
asked Miss Chapman. 

“Mine does,” Edith Carpenter said. 

“What does your father do, Edith?” asked the teacher. 

“He drives a truck.” 

“And Johnny Baker’s father is an electrician,” said Tom. 

“My cousin Benjamin Miller’s father is a TV repair 
man,” added Henry Washington. 

“Does it seem strange that you do not know people by 
the name of Electrician, Truckdriver, or Repairman?” the 
teacher asked her eager listeners. “The reason is,” she ex- 
plained, “that in the days when family names were started, 
these jobs did not exist. They used occupations that were 
common at that time.” 

“Like the butcher, the baker, and candlestick maker?” 
asked Johnny Brooks, thoughtfully. “Is there a name for 
candlestick maker?” 

“There is,” the teacher replied, “but it is pronounced 
Chandler instead of Candler. 

“Before there were trucks, tractors, and machinery,” Miss 
Chapman continued, “men used many horses. The iron 
shoes for their hoofs were made by blacksmiths. There were 
also silversmiths, coppersmiths, and goldsmiths. After a 
while, many were called Smith for short, and that’s why 
this name is so common.” 

“What were some other jobs that people had years ago?” 
asked Johnny. 

“Hunter, parker, and weaver,” answered the teacher. 
“And a woman weaver was called a webster.” 

“Like Webster, the dictionary man?” asked Henry. 

Miss Chapman nodded, and then said, “Mr. Archer was 
good with a bow and arrow, and Mr. Sherman used big 
shears to cut cloth.” Then she asked, “Would you like to 
know what my name means?” 

After a chorus of yeses rang around the room, the teach- 
er told them, “In England, long ago, a business man was 
called Chapman; in Germany, Kaufman; in France, 
Marchand.” 

“I bet our principal’s name, Mr. Wright, means someone 
in his family once did a lot of writing,” Joey Green said. 

“It’s a good guess,” said Miss Chapman, “but names are 
tricky. Wright is an old word for a skilled worker. We still 
use the word ‘playwright.’ There used to be wheelwrights, 
coachwrights, and cartwrights. 

“The clue to another way people got second names is in 
the first six lines of the nursery rhyme, ‘Ding, dong, bell.’ 
Who can tell me the answer?” 

Joe Green was first to raise his hand. “You mean Johnny 
Stout must have been fat, and that his family name came 
from this nickname.” (Continued on page 60) 


Gi 
Irls 4nd Boys learn much from investigating 


What’s Name 


DIANA WOLMAN 
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Cre» 
what first-grade" 


HIs unit on houses and homes will prove 

useful in the primary classroom at any time 
during the year, although I have often used it 
at the beginning of the fall term. 


Initiating the Unit 


I welcome the children and tell them that the 
classroom is their new day home, and that I 
want them to be happy in it. Then I ask, “Do 
you like games and riddles?” After getting nods 
of approval, I say, “Here is a riddle. Why is a 
house not a home?” 

Then I tell my new group that we will work 
together to find the answer. 

Sometimes a hand goes up, and a timid little 
voice says, “Can’t you give us a hint?” 

“Yes, I'll give you a hint in the form of a 
story. ‘When I moved from Miami Beach to 
Miami five years ago, my new house looked so 
lonely. It’s true that it was painted a pretty 
green, but no one had cut the weeds around it, 
or planted grass or flowers. It was even more 
lonely inside because there was no furniture or 
people in it!’ Was this a house or a home?” 


Procedure 


Give the children a few minutes to think 
about your question, and discuss it among them- 
selves. Then, as you sense that some have the 
right answers, recognize their ideas, and let 
these children express themselves. 

Now I say, “I’ve told you about my house; 

tell me about yours. What kind of house do you 
live in, Johnny? Is there more than one family 
in it? Is it an apartment, trailer, motel, or 
something else?” After this child answers, oth- 
| ers can tell about theirs. 
' Next, find out how their houses differ in con- 
struction. Are they made of wood, stone, brick, 
cement blocks, or what? Answers to this ques- 
tion create a lot of interest, especially as each 
child reveals whether the house he lives in is 
new or old, in town, the suburbs, or on a farm 
miles from the school. 

Once the types of houses have been generally 
identified, I begin to focus attention on the 
family. How many brothers and sisters are 
there? Does the child have a room of his own, 
or share it with another member of the family? 

To get a visual impression of the size of each 
child’s family, I suggest drawing pictures. They 
can be simple stick-figure family portraits 
“framed” with a line drawn around them, and 
two lines meeting in an upside-down V, as if 
the picture were ready to be hung. 

When all portraits are completed, I display 
them. This makes conversation flow freely from 
even the most timid, or the slowest, learner. To 
control their enthusiasm, I ask the children to: 
(1) Tell something about each member of the 


s can learn about 


family. Is the pupil 
the oldest or youngest? 
Are there more sisters 
or brothers? Is Father 
taller than Mother? 
And anything else that 
comes to mind, (2) 
Discuss what each one 
does to help Mother 
and Father at home— 
when everyone is well, 
when the mother is ill. 
(3) Does Father work 
during the day, or on 
a night shift? Is he 
home week ends? Does 
Mother work outside 
the home? Is she at 
home when you return from school, or does a 
relative or neighbor look after you? 


Miami, Florida 


Related Activities 


. Sing songs, play games, create or listen to 
rhymes, hear and tell stories and poems 
about home life. 

. Listen to personal family experiences told 
by each child. 

. Discuss rules of courtesy, and places to use 
them. Decide with the children which are the 
most important basic rules of courtesy for 
them to observe. A list might include: (a) 
saying “please” and “thank you” at appro- 
priate times; (b) going to bed at the ap- 
pointed time without argument or tantrum; 
(c) listening when parents and guests are 
having a discussion, or politely requesting 
permission to speak; (d) sharing TV pro- 
grams with others, or permitting them to see 
their favorites undisturbed; (e) taking turns 
saying grace at meals; (f) speaking without 
shouting. 

. Discuss what primary-graders can do to beau- 
tify their homes. Speak of cleanliness, and a 
child’s responsibility toward keeping his own 
room neat by picking up toys and clothing. 
This also applies elsewhere in the house, and 
outside on the lawn. (For a treat, I have 
some simple flower-arranging lessons. The 
children learn how to handle flowers, and 
see that water helps to keep flowers fresh.) 

. Allow time for individual home problems to 
be mentioned, and for classmates to suggest 
ways to solve them, or improve the situation. 


Concepts Developed by This Study 


. Children learn that the teacher is interested 
in a happy life for them at home and school. 
. Homes are what people make them. 
3. There are different kinds of good homes. 
. Members of a family should share willingly. 


KING 


HOUSES 
INTO HOMES 


LUCY T. CANTER 


Teacher, First Grade 
West Little River Elementary School 


. Each person has an important part in making 
a home run smoothly. 

. No one person is more or less important. 

- Rules are necessary to live happily. 

. Not every child is lucky enough to have a 
home; and size is not most important. 


Ways to Evaluate This Study 


. Do the children appreciate their own and 
other homes more? 

. Do they understand house and home better? 

. Do conversations indicate home pride? 

. How much have they improved home life by 
being neat, courteous, self-controlled, coop- 
erative, and so on? 

. Do the children realize that the difference 
between a house and home can be sum- 
marized as follows: A house becomes a home 
when ail living within are happily working 
and playing together in harmony, doing the 
best they can with what they have. 


Useful Teaching Materials 


Pictures, books, records, films, filmstrips, toys, 
building supplies, and furnishings relating to 
houses and homes at the primary level. 

I have found the following books and book- 
lets especially helpful: (1) Guidance of the 
Young Child (D.C. Heath); survey made by 
California school supervisors, reported by Helen 
Heffernan. (2) New Primary Manual, teacher's 
guide; from The Cincinnati Board of Public 
Instruction for $3.50; ask for Curriculum Bulle- 
tin 300. (3) The Child in the Educative Process 
(book) by Daniel A. Prescott (McGraw), in 
which author stresses that every child must as- 
sume responsibility and has individual differ- 
ences and rights. (4) Guiding Child Develop- 
ment in the Elementary School, Freeman Glenn 
Macomber (American Book Co.). (5) The First 
Grade Log by Ellis and Atherton (T.S. Denison 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn.). 
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LAVERNE FEENEY Art Teacher, Grades 7-8, McKemy School, Tempe, Arizona 


ROCK MOLDS 
CLAY 


DOWN by the river beds where floods have rolled rocks all the way from 
the mountain, we find the best-shaped rocks. From a large collection of 
these, children choose the shape and size they want. A piece of cheese- 
cloth or other thin material is spread over the rock. 

Roll out a generous amount of clay about one-quarter inch in thickness. 
Use a rolling pin or a dowel stick on a tray with sides as high as the de- 
sired thickness. (See illustrations.) 

Lay the "pancake" over the cloth on the rock. Be sure that the clay 
does not curve under the rock at any place, or it will not come off when 
it has become firmer. Trim off the excess clay, leaving a lip of about one- 
half inch or more. 

Small legs or feet can be "glued" on the bottom of the dish, using wet 
clay for glue. Use a piece of cardboard to check the levelness of the feet. 
It is ready for bisque firing when it is dry. 
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CLAY FOR 
PAINTING 


COMMON clay or the soil which is available in every com- 
munity is a free and effective medium for art experiences. Our 
second-grade children became very excited when they found 
they could paint with "mud." 

A little clay can be mixed with water to the desired consis- 
ency for brushing or for finger painting. This process may be 
teacher-guided at first, but very soon even kindergarteners 
can mix their own. Experimentation with clay is an economical 
method of learning to mix powder paints. 

At first we used only the natural color of the clay from the 
school ground. It made a pleasing effect on white drawing pa- 
per. Then we experimented with mixing inexpensive powder 
paint into the clay solution. A very little powder made more 
vivid coloring. This experience alone was of much value to the 
children. The clay seemed to prevent the paint from peeling, 
as it had when inexpensive paint only was used. 

Subjects which were especially adaptable to the natural col- 
or of clay were tepees, Indians, rabbits, turkeys, bare tree, au- 
tumn scenes, owls, horses, reindeer, and abstracts. Moths were 
a favorite with the children who used them in science units. 

Another use of clay was in potato or carrot printing. It was 
also a satisfactory medium fer finger painting. We used it on 
oilcloth tacked over boards, but when the clay is smooth and 
free of foreign objects, it is quite practical for use on finger- 
paint paper. 

We have several colors of soil in a science collection. In ex- 
perimenting with this, we found that different natural shades 
used together gave a pleasing effect. If the soil was slightly 
sandy, the sand was brushed off when the painting was dry. 

Our experience was invaluable for teaching resourcefulness, 
observation, and economy. (American Art Clay Company, 
Dept. 19, Indianapolis 24, Ind., has a $.25 booklet, “Art and 
Cratt Activities," showing clay painting.) 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 
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CHILDREN have their own ideas concerning pic- 
turemaking when they are stimulated and inter- 
ested in the subject. Every child in the room 
should have a different interpretation of the same 
subject. 

As a sixth-grade boy told his teacher, ‘Art is 
the only class where | can have my own answers. 
My arithmetic, spelling, and writing have to be 
like the book. My answer when | paint is how | 
feel about it and | have that answer.” 

In the illustration shown, the stuaents interpret 
with paint, their impression of tne school orches- 
tra. As they become interested in the size of the 
instruments they also become interested in the 
sounds they produce. 

A good picture is planned. In the intermediate 
grades the teacher and the students discuss such 
principles as rhythm, balance, repetition, center 
of interest, and contrasts of light and dark. 

There is no one way to paint a picture. When 
tempera or opaque paint is used, the child can 
sketch in his idea with one color, or perhaps chalk 
in his plan on light-colored or gray paper. In do- 
ing this, the lesson can be broken down into time 
units—first lesson for planning—second for paint- 
ing—third for finishing and evaluation. Some of 
the best teaching may be done in the evaluation 


period. 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Mt. Washington School, Kansas City, Missouri 


OLA SUTTON 
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GLUE AND 
CHALK 
DESIGNS 


MY THIRD-GRADERS were experiment- 
ing with wet chalk pictures. Some groups 
were working with chalk and water, others 
with chalk and buttermilk or powdered 
milk, while others were even using chalk 
with Elmer's Glue. 

A little water was added to the Elmer's 
Glue and then about a tablespoon of the 
mixture was placed in the center of each 
big paper and smeared around with a lit- 
tle paper roll. 

The children then placed big blobs of 
different colors of chalk side by side until 
the papers were covered. 

This particular group used black chalk 
to outline the bright-colored chalk spots, 
making them into flamboyant flowers that 
seemed to glow fluorescently! 


Teacher, Third Grade, Cannon School, Danville, Illinois 


IRENA MARIS 
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VER DESIGNS 


WHAT do children need to know before starting to make allover 
designs? Since it is better to learn by doing, any child who can 
print a carrot or potato that has been sliced in half crosswise, and 
cut into an interesting shape, can experiment with allover repeats. 
As they place their prints in rows vertically or horizontally, ask 
them to tell what they notice about the resulting designs when ob- 
jects are printed close together, and far apart. 

Try cutting original motifs from soap erasers, or scraps of linole- 
um. Experiment with various repeats on paper with several kinds of 
surfaces—rough, smooth, tissue paper, and metal papers. What 
happens when block prints are overlapped? 

Discover what makes designs more exciting in rhythm or color, 
and what elements make a design “carry well" from a distance. 
What colors make design parts “come forward"? What colors 
seem to recede? Try similar experiments with silk screen. 

When children tire of abstract designs, suggest cars, boats, 
planes, or people for design motifs. Animals and birds have always 
been used successfully by primitive craftsmen, especially potters 
and weavers, in making allover designs. 

Bring some of these to school for discussion and appreciation. 
Crafts from the Indians of our country, or Mexico and Guatemala, 
or the Pacific Islands are good to use if you have access to some. 


Art Teacher, Area il Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


YVONNE PARKS HUNT 


MOTHER'S DAY GIFTS 


TURN to pages 58 and 59, where you will find that all the Crea- 
tive Construction Ideas are suitable for gifts to take home to 
Mother, or to present to her at school, if you plan to give a party. 
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Lamplighters 
American Histor 


for Memorial Day 


or any Patriotic Occasion 


MARGARET K. MULLER 


Outstanding characters in the history books and 
in current history were depicted by the boys and 
girls who presented this effective pageant. Care- 
ful study of each character’s stature, features, dress, 
and so on, was made from pictures and available 
descriptions. Children who seemed to resemble the 
historical personages were selected for the roles as 
far as possible. Costumes of the periods were stud- 
ied, and the children got busy making, assembling, 
and sometimes creating the necessary equipment. 

Narrators, chosen for their good speaking voices, 
could write their own introductions or could get 
help from fellow students and the teacher. Our 
method of presentation was as follows: The chil- 
dren in costume were seated here and there in the 
large audience. As a Narrator introduced each one 
—usually by some identifying characteristic (see 
script)—that pupil mounted the platform, and 
posed upon a small dais for about thirty seconds. 

Music typical of the period was used to fill the 
presentation time—the amount depending upon the 
time which was necessary to make the introduction, 
reach the designated place on the platform, and 
hold the pose. A class that had learned to drum, 
played “Yankee Doedle” as the “Spirit of ’76” as- 
cended the p’.tform. Another class interested 
in Melody Flutes played the “Marine Hymn” as 
the Iwo Jima group assembled on the platform and 
held its pose. Resonator bells, chromatic bar bells, 
and soloists, both vocal and instrumental, were used 
to tie the production together. 

After each tableau, the characters might have 
left the platform, but, since we had room, our per- 
formers arranged themselves in a semicircle around 


and behind the dais. This made possible an impres- 


sive, colorful conclusion. 


Introduction 


America! This gracious land of ours—so broad, 
so fair, yet young among the nations of the earth. 
What made her great? Her purple mountains stand 
majestically against the sky. Her broad plains are 
covered with fruit and grain. Is it the land that 
makes her strong? Is it the mighty resources hidden 
beneath the surface? is it the towering cities that 
dot the face of the nation? To all of these, there’s 
one reply: Her strength does not lie here—not in 
mountains, or cities, or natural resources. Her 
strength lies in her people—people from all walks 
of life, who set mind and soul on attaining that 
which the heart dictates—a free life with respect for 
all human beings. (Continued on page 79) 
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Box 


for Mother 


for Mother’s Day 


ERVA LOOMIS MEROW 


IF YOU let your children do the guessing spon- 
taneously, this play will be more creative and more 
fun for all. It would make a good assembly pro- 
gram for Clean-Up Week. Just have Douglas say 
he is giving the box to his mother, omitting men- 
tion of Mother's Day. 


CHARACTERS 


DOUGLAS ) 

orn Young boys. Girls could take any or 
j all of the parts. 

STEPHEN 


SETTING 


The action takes place in the living room of 
Douglas’ home. There are a number of toys scat- 
tered about. Conspicuously placed is a large card- 
board box. 


( Douglas ts on stage, a little in front of the 
large box. He is admiring it.) 

TERRY (enters) Hi, Doug. 

poveias—Hi, Terry. 

teary (looking at box) —What is that? 

pouetas—It’s a box. 

rerry—Well, I know that. What’s it for? 

poueias—It’s a present for my mother for 
Mother's Day. 

terry (looking inside)—It’s empty! Oh, I 
know! You are going to put her present in it. 

pove.as—No, I’m not. 

Ranoy ( enters) —Hi, fellas. 

pove.as—Hi, Randy. 

ranoy (looking at box) —What is that? 

terry—It's an empty box. 

ranor—Oh, boy! Are you going to build a 
space ship? 

pousias—No. 

teray—He says it’s for his mother for Moth- 
er’s Day. 

ranoy—An empty box? Oh, I know! You’re 
going to get a big cake with Happy Mother’s 
Day on it and put that in the box. 

pous.tas—That’s a good idea, but that’s not 
what I’m going to do. 

steven (enters)—Hi, everybody. What are 
you doing? 

terry—We’'re trying to guess what Douglas 
is going to do with this box, Steven. 

ranor—He says it is going to be his Mother’s 
Day gift. 

steven (looking inside) —It’s empty! 

ranoy— Maybe he’s going to buy her a hat 
and put that inside. 

terry—It’s big enough for lots of hats. 

ranoy- Maybe you're going to give it to her 
to put all her hats in. 

teary—-Then she could give them to a rum- 
mage sale. That’s what my mother does. 

poueitas—My mother does, too—her old 
hats. But that’s not what this box is for. 
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steven—Douglas! I know what you’re going 
to put in that box. 

THE OTHER THREE— What? 

steven—A picture of yourself. When your 
mother opens that box on Mother's Day, 
there will be a picture of you! 

poueias—No. That’s not it. 

terry—I know! You're going to put yourself 
inside it. When your mother opens it on 
Mother’s Day, there will be Douglas! 

ranoy—Popping up like a jack-in-the-box. 

( Douglas laughs but shakes his head.) 

(Terry, Randy, and Steven think hard.) 

steven—Are you going to have it for a se- 
cret hiding place? So when your mother says, 
“Douglas, do be more quiet. I can’t hear my- 
self think,” you can climb inside. 

(Douglas shakes his head.) 

terry--Why do mothers say that—“I can’t 
hear myself think”? 

ranoy—I can’t hear myself think. Can you? 

terry—Let’s try it. 

steven—Okay. Let’s all think. 

(All sit with elbows on knees, chins in 
hands, thinking.) 

poustas—I don’t hear a thing. 

terry—Me cither. 

Me cither. 

terry—Come on, Douglas, tell us what you 
are going to put in that box. 

steven—Maybe he’s going to put a little 
bitty present in it and wrap it up bigger and 
bigger until it fills the box. I got a present 
like that once. 

pousias—That is a good idea, but no. Do 
you give up? 

sors (together) —Yes, we give up. 

poustas—Well, I’m going to put all my toys 
in this box. I’m going to pick up every toy 
off the floor, all by myself. I’m going to put 
them in this box every day, so my mother 
won't have to pick them up for me. 

STEvVEN—Wow! 

ranoy—That’s a great idea. 

terry (hurrying) —Good-by. 

pouetas—Where are you going? 

terry—To get a big empty box. 

RANDY— Me, too—right now. 

steven—W ait for me. I’m going to give that 
to my mother, too. 

terry—This will be the best Mother’s Day 
our mothers ever had. 

(All run out, calling good-by to Douglas, 
who calls good-by in turn.) 

(Douglas turns box around; written on side 
is: I Love you, Morner. He begins to pick up 
toys and put them in box as curtains close.) 


Circus 


to honor 


*Tis the merry, merry 
month of May— 

A bright and _ glorious, 
happy day. 


The crowd has gathered 
from far and near 
To honor our Queen, who 
will soon appear. 
Now this is exactly what we’ve planned— 
A circus with parade so grand! 
Balloons, gay music, ponies that run, 
Dancers, and tumblers— Won't it be fun? 
We’ve selected acts of finest worth 
To make it “The Greatest Show on Earth.” 
I am Ringmaster. I play a great part. 
I whistle the signal for each act to start. 
(Sound of trumpets.) 
Hark! The Trumpeters make it known 
That the Queen is now to ascend the throne. 
She enters with pomp and royal splendor 
With Maidens fair, who, in love, attend her. 
There is a solemn silence—no word is said 
While the crown is placed upon her head. 
(Queen’s processional and crowning.) 
( Jester enters.) 
Ah! here is the Jester. He’ll leave no doubt 
As to what a circus is all about. 
With a merry smile and a sly little wink, 
He cries, “Your Majesty, what do you think? 
These gay Young Ladies in bright array 
Have come to dance for you today. 
They’ll wind the Maypole with ease and grace. 
Each pretty ribbon will fall into place.” 
(Maypole dance.) 
A sound in the distance louder than humming! 
Oho! it seems a parade is coming! 
Leading the gay procession grand 
Is our country’s flag and a tuneful band. 
There'll be friends from the land of storybook 
lore— 
Goldilocks, Heidi, and many more— 
But, say, do you think there’d be much use 
Of any parade without Mother Goose? 
There are Animals that cavort and prance, 
Ready to show us that they can dance. 
So watch them now as they pass along 
In the rhythm of march with a burst of song. 
(Parade of Mother Goose and Fairy Tale 


characters. ) 


Oh, it’s really to be a time of sport. 
See these happy children come to the court! 
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RUTH M. HEPNER 


They’ve come from the country with eyes aglow 


Eager to see every part of the show. 

And catching the spirit of the day 

Each takes a partner to whirl away. 
(Country Kids do a square dance.) 


clowning! 
lheir antics will surely keep you from frowning. 
(Clowns go through their antics.) 


A merry-go-round, with steeds that prance, 

Rates much more than a casual glance: 

Giraffes with their long necks, kangaroos, 

And great big elephants—which do you choose? 
(Children ride stick animals in a circle.) 


Now you are really in for a treat! 

Look what’s coming, pretty and sweet. 

See them keep in step to the lively tunes— 

The Candy-stick Kids and their balloons. 
(Children dressed as pink-striped candy sticks, 

carrying balloons, enter and dance.) 


From sunny Hawaii, the Land of the Lei, 

These delightful maidens have come to play. 

What beauty in each rhythmic motion 

Of our neighbors fair from over the ocean. 
(Hawaiian Girls do a hula dance.) 


Ha! Ha! Ho! Ho! What have we here? 
It seems that Animals next appear. 
Oh, never fear! There'll be no danger, 
For in their midst is a skilled Trainer. 
(Children dressed as animals perform under 
the direction of their Trainer.) 


See how the Tumblers flip their lids, 
And watch the mounting pyramids. 
(Tumblers go through their routine.) 


Have we made you happy? Just one act more— 

Bicycle Riders with tricks galore! 

Their country’s colors proudly wearing, 

They ride with ease, and poise, and bearing. 
(Children ride decorated bicycles and other 

wheeled vehicles if desired, in formation.) 


And now, kind friends, our show is ended. 
We feel so pleased that you've attended. 
May we ask that you stay seated now 
While the Queen departs with a royal bow. 
Thank you for coming. We’re glad you were here. 
And we hope that we'll see you again next year. 
(Recessional of Queen and Court.) 
(See page 67 for Production Notes.) 


Now here come the Clowns, and they’re really 


WE HAVE a May Fete each year in our elementary 
schools. Each homeroom participates in two or 
three activities, and we try to cover all of the 
general physical education areas, such as rhythmic 
activities, active games, relays, stunts, and tum- 
bling. This is the program I worked out last year 
with explanations of the various activities. Each 
homeroom had a device or prop. These consisted 
of beanbags, buckets, hula hoops, tin-can stilts, 
and ropes. 


(Our first event was the traditional crown- 
ing of the May Queen; the final event, the 
Maypole dance. In between, the following 
program was given to honor the May Queen.) 


Stilt Walkers 


1. Welcome.—These people had homemade 
tin-can stilts. They marched out sixteen 
abreast. Then, on a signal, they all turned 
and revealed letters on their backs which 
spelled out: WELCOME EVERYBODY. 

2. Salute to the Maypole.—The stilt walk- 
ers then formed a circle around the Maypole, 
and, using the music “Chimes of Dunkirk,” 
did a salute to the Maypole. They were on 
their stilts while they did this. These are the 
steps they used: 

Bow to your partner; bow to the pole, 

Take 4 steps toward pole; 4 steps back. 

Repeat the first four steps. 

Slide around circle, step-together-step. 

Do this 4 times. 

Take 4 slides back to place, ending with 

hands up toward pole in “salute.” 


Beanbaggers 


1. Beanbag Rhythms.—We used the forma- 
tion of 6 girls in a straight line with 6 boys on 
each side. The boys had bright-colored bean- 
bags which they tossed over the heads of the 
girls in time to music. The girls turned from 
side to side and whirled to the music. This 
may be worked out as creative rhythms. 

2. Leader Spry.—This is a relay-type game. 
One line competes against another line. The 
leader throws the beanbag to each person in 
the line. The last one receiving it calls, 
“leader spry,” and runs out to become the new 
leader. The old leader joins the line and be- 
comes the first one to get the beanbag from 
the new leader. The side with the original 
leader out in front again is declared winner. 


Hula Hoopsters 


1. Hula Rhythm Drill.—The group (about 
5 lines of 6 boys and girls each) did the move- 
ments in time with the music. The pattern 
included such things as: swing hoop left, 
swing hoop right, swing hoop over each arm, 
raise hoop above the head, make an arch of 
hoops to march through. We used the record 
“Bozo’s Circus Band” and liked it because it 
had both march and waltz time in it. 


May Fete 


featuring physical education 


DOROTHY E. CRAM 


2. Hoop Relay.—The lines were in relay 
formation. The first person in line carried the ~ 
hoop to a designated point, put it over his 
head, stepped out of it, and carried it back to 
the next in line. 


Bucketeers 


1. Bucket Square Dance.—Almost any 
square-dance music will fit. We used “Skip to 
My Lou.” The usual square was formed with 
a bucket turned upside down in the center. 
The calls are self-explanatory. 

Honor your partner with a nice bow; 

Honor your corner with a smile now. 

All join hands and circle to the right; 

Swing your partner with all your might. 

Honor that bucket that’s right in the mid- 
dle, 

Step on back, and keep time with the fiddle. 

Give your partner a do-si-do; 

Grand right and left! Now don’t be slow. 

Meet your partner and promenade home. 

Hold her tight; don’t let her roam. 

The first couple to the right 

Put that gal up on the bucket; 

Three hands round her to Nantucket. 

(On to the next couple, and so on, until 

the gal of the third couple is on the bucket. 

Then start from the beginning again, and at 

the * say, “the second couple to the right,” 

and so on.) 

2. Bucket Relay.—Each contestant ran to 
a designated place with one foot in the bucket 
and one out, holding the bucket by its handle. 


Ropesters 


1. Rope Jumping.—The “jumps” chosen 
were those at which the children had proved 
their skill. We had “egg beaters” (using two 
long ropes), a short rope in a long one, jump- 
ing on “all fours,” and several others. 

2. Bulldog Pull._For this there were two 
lines of contestants. (Continued on page 67) 
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THIS program was built around the 
various activities of the physical educa- 
tion classes. The choral readings and 
accompaniments were produced by the 
fifth- and sixth-grade music education 
classes. All children from nursery 
through sixth grade were included. 


Serrine 


At the left rear of the stage, a large 
mass of craggy, barren, modernistic 
rocks in gray-blue and green with red- 
brown highlights was built to depict 
the planets. At the right rear, a hage 
space ship was constructed, At the cen- 
ter back, on risers, chairs were placed 
for the choral group. At the left front, 
a table and microphone were placed for 
the Announcer. 

A chinning bar and shuffleboard court 
were placed in front of and to the left 
of the space ship. A tumbling mat was 
placed at the right front of the stage. 
A climbing rope hung to the left of the 
choral group. A tumbling mat and tether 
ball standard were placed in front of 
and to the right of the mass of rocks. 
A ping-pong table was far to the left on 
the left front stage. 

This arrangement left a large central 
area for those demonstrations which 
moved about the floor. 

If lighting is available, much can be 
done with flashing lights, dim lights, and 
red, green, and blue spotlights. 


Music We 


Music in Orbit, by Ron Goodwin (Cap- 
inol T 10188) 

La Raspa (Imperial 1084) 

Oh Susanna (MaeGregor 0074B) 

Scenes Infantas, by Octavio Pinta (G. 
Schirmer) sheet music 

Schottische (MaeGregor CPM 10-400) 

Seven Jumps (RCA Victor 45-6172) 

Varsouvienna (Capitol 7-45013) 

Nonetto and Quatuor, by Villa-Labos 
(Capitol 

CHuanacters CostuMES 
ANNOUNCER—Casual sport dress. 
Various costumes. 

SELECTIVE TRAINING crourp—White T 
shirts and levis. 

RECREATIONAL DANCE AND GAME GCROUPS 
Cowboy shirts and levis; white blous- 
es and colorful skirts. 

Venus: Green predominating 
REPTILE MEN—Green headdresses, wings 

and tail. No shoes. 

VENUSIAN CREATURES—Green shorts and 
white shirts with green diagonal 
stripes. No shoes. 

Mercury: Silver predominating 

BOUNCING Creatures White shirts and 
dark trousers; white blouses and col- 
ored skirts. Silver headdresses. 

MERCURIAN CreaTuRes— White shirts and 
dark trousers; white blouses and 
dark skirts. Silver-winged headdresses. 
White tennis shoes. 

Jupiter: Red predominating 
headdresses, sashes. 
surrrens—Red devil suits. 

Mars: Blue predominating 
MARTIAN BAND—Blue, silver, and red 

“box” headdresses; blue sashes. 

MARTIAN AnmY—Blue T shirts and blue 
levis. Blue “box” headdresses. 

combat—-Blue T shirts and blue levis. 
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(Music: Nonetto. Chorus enters 
and is seated. Announcer enters.) 

ANNOUNCER—This ravision pro- 
gram is brought to you from the re- 
search laboratories of the University 
School, Laramie, Wyoming, U.S.A., 
planet Earth, our Universe. 

cHorus—Planct Earth, the Earth, 
the Earth— (Cymbals crash.) 

announcer—For the first time, 
you, the public 

cxHorus—The public, the public— 

ANNOUNCER—Will view the orig- 
inal top-secret ravision tapes w hich 
were brought to us by the space ship 
Univ § 1. If it seems to be a figment 
of the imagination— 

cHorus—Imagination-n— (Draw 
out.) 

ANNOUNCER—You, the viewers, 
must recognize that brilliant scien- 
tists, economists, mathematicians, 
astrophysicists, and electronic ex- 
perts are working in secret at all 
times. They are discovering daily 
many great truths of the universe— 

cHorus—Great truths, great truths 
— (Drum beats accompany words.) 

ANNOUNCER—-So who are you to 
dispute or question — 

cHorus—Never dispute, or never 
question 

ANNOUNCER—That our planetary 
system teems with life—that we are 
not alone in this infinite universe. 

cHorus—Infinite universe, infi- 
nite, infinite 

(Music: Quatuor. ) 

ANNOUNCER—Long before X-hour, 
the crew for the space ship Uni 
S 1 had to be chosen from a large 
group of outstanding young people. 
Initial training included much the 
same activities as those required of 
Air Force pilots—physical training, 
study of and assembly of jet en- 
gines, first aid, knowledge of con- 
stellations and planets, ballistics, 
and engineering. 

(Selective Training Group, fifth- 
and sixth-crade boys, demonstrate 
rope climbing, high jumping, pull- 
ups, sit-ups, push-ups, toe-touching, 
knee bends. Then they exit.) 

ANNOUNCER (as third-crade Selec- 
tive Trainees enter) —These future 
space men are entering their planes 
to participate in the “parabolic 


Exploring Space 
with Univ 


A different type of end-of-school program 


flight” test on tolerance for Zero-g, 
embracing the extreme conditions 
of acceleration at take-off, when 
man feels extremely heavy, and the 
sensation of complete weightless- 
ness, when the rocket motors stop 
turning. 

(Music: “Departure” from Mu- 
sic in Orbit. Third-graders sit on 
chairs as if taking seats in a plane. 
They interpret actions described 
by the Announcer while music 
plays.) 

ANNOUNCER—They test their in- 
struments, strap themselves into 
their seats, pull and lock the can- 
opy. The rocket motors are turning. 
They are airborne! They are flying 
at 30,000 feet now. Here they go 
into a power dive. (Cymbals.) At 
about 15,000 feet they pull out of 
the dive, and as the nose of their 
plane points up again, they cut the 
engine. At this point the plane goes 
through an arc on momentum like a 
thrown stone. The plane and pilots 
are under Zero-g at this point. The 
plane is now back to about 15,000 
feet and the engines are starting 
again. They come in for a landing 
and this test is completed. Traveling 
in a space ship means being cooped 
up in a fairly small cabin for many 
days. Claustrophobia, the morbid 
dread of being closed in, is some- 
thing spacemen must never experi- 
ence. 

(Music: “The Moon” from Mu- 
sic in Orbit. Third-graders continue 
interpreting Announcer’s words.) 

ANNOUNCER—The spacemen are 
entering small compartments, they 
close the doors. Some read, others 
write, some work with gadgets. 
They are content to relax. But sud- 
denly some fight the enclosure. 
They cannot endure the feeling of 
being enclosed in a small space. 
(Drum beat, emphatic, varying 
tempos.) They fight, they beat on 
the door. Some break out and run 
to freedom. (Gradual dying away 
of drum beats.) From the many 
who enter the compartments, only 
a few are able to withstand the or- 
deal. Their fellow spacemen-in- 
training congratulate them, as they 
well should. 

(Third-graders exit.) 

ANNOUNCER—The rigor of concen- 
trated training is broken only at 
short intervals by evenings of recre- 
ation. Activities of a different na- 
ture are indulged in, such as tether- 
ball, ping-pong, shuffleboard, and 
team games. 

(Music: “Sally the Satellite,” 
from Music in Orbit. Fifth-grade 
boys and sixth-grade boys and girls 
play games mentioned by the An- 
nouncer. ) (Continued on page 62) 
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ws I first came to Brookside Elementary School as a sixth- 
grade teacher eight years ago, I inherited the post of faculty 
adviser for the school store. There was evidence that it was no 
longer a worth-while project. Positive learning values had prac- 
tically disappeared, and worse still, some pupils were succumbing 
to the dual temptations of eating the stock (which was mostly 
candy), and pilfering the proceeds. As a new, idealistic, education- 
minded teacher, I was faced with two alternatives—abandon the 
store project, or revitalize it. 

I chose to revitalize it, but my next problem was to find a way 
to motivate pupil interest. How could I make them feel that the 
store was their concern? I decided that antisocial temptations could 
be removed by giving the pupils a chance to identify themselves 
with the profits of the store. As I planned ways to renew learning 
values, the idea of a “corporation” came to mind. 


Motivation 


During an integrated arithmetic—social studies lesson, I intro- 
duced the term “stock companies,” but pupil response was not en- 
couraging. The effect was different, however, when I mentioned the 
term again in relation to a possible visit to the New York Stock 
Exchange. The class secretary wrote a letter to the Department of 
Public Relations of the Exchange, and asked for permission to visit. 
On the appointed day, we not only had a guided tour of the Ex- 
change (which admittedly was “above our heads”), but we were 
also shown a 15-minute cartoon explaining how to set up a stock 
company. The cartoon was the spark that fired an idea. After this 
exposure to high finance, the pupils had an overwhelming desire to 
start a corporation of their own, and this was the beginning of the 
Sixth-Grade Store Corporation. School stores are not new in them- 
selves, but from this point on, the one at Brookside became some- 
thing special in the eyes of pupils, teachers, and parents. 


Developing the Project 


To get working capital, it was agreed that the class would need 
to sell stock. A contest to design the best stock certificate was 
opened to all sixth-graders. The winner would get a free share of 
stock. 

Each sixth-grader was entitled to buy one share of stock. Any 
share which went unclaimed was later made available to other sixth- 
graders in the school who might wish to buy it. Subsequently, the 
pupils were at liberty to buy and sell shares to each other, at what- 
ever market value it currently had on their “stock exchange.” Gen- 
erally, the more imaginative children bought this extra stock. 

The board of directors held meetings periodically, and it became 
their custom (over the years this project has been repeated) to de- 
clare a dividend just before Christmas. 

The corporation is dissolved each year in June, and the profits 
are divided into two equal parts. One half is distributed among 
the stockholders, in relation to the number of shares owned, and 


ROBERT W. SCHATTELES 


Principal, Brookside Elementary School 
orktown Heights, New York 


Sixth-Graders 
were Stockholders 
In Their Own 
Corporation 


the other half is spent on some item which the stockholders dedi- 
cate to future sixth-graders. For example, these profits have pur- 
chased four sets of encyclopedias, fifty storybooks, several sets of 
tools, workbooks, phonograph records, magazine subscriptions, a 
sand table, and an aquarium aeration kit. 

The first year that the store operated as a corporation, the elected 
officers went with the teacher to a wholesaler in nearby Peekskill, 
and selected the merchandise. The shelves were stocked with sta- 
tionery of all sorts, plus candy, and a few inexpensive toys. Over 
the years, the candy has been eliminated. A manager and several 
clerks, appointed by the children, operate the store..Because of the 
location of our school, it is difficult for the pupils to get to town to 
buy supplies; therefore the school store provides a worth-while 
service which is thoroughly appreciated. 


Educational Advantages 


Bearing in mind that this is a real-life project, it is easy to under- 
stand that a number of skills in various areas of the curriculum 
would be developed. For instance, the arithmetic values of this 
project are tremendous as the children improve their ability to 
make change through practice and learning the number system bet- 
ter. They learn about bank deposits, paying bills, balancing books, 
and pricing merchandise, They clarify their concepts of dozen, 
gross, debit and credit, profit and loss, percentage, and graphs (of 
each day’s sales, and the 8-year record by month and year). Social 
values are evident in customer contact in the store, and in buying 
and selling shares of stock. 

Besides achieving these skills, the store corporation reduced 
material and money losses almost to zero, Children just won't cheat 
themselves. Now, in 1960, the corporation continues to function 
largely as the original sixth grade set it up. 


Operation Facts 


When the store corporation started, there were about 55 sixth- 
graders. At 25 cents a share, the initial working capital was about 
$13.75. Today, the number of children has doubled, and the work- 
ing capital accordingly. They continue to sell one share per child 
at the begining of the fall term, but approximately $27.50 does not 
cover the cost of the merchandise. So, the wholesaler extends credit. 
Usually, the store is operating in the black by the end of the first 
three months. Therefore, the matter of (Continued on page 70) 
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LAWRENCE M. MARTIN 


Teaching Principal, 
Elementary School, Helix, Oregon 


Traffic moves in well marked lanes on a wide street The telescope brings scenery closer 
as it passes Vancouver's beautiful new post office. while sixth-graders ride the ferry. 
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A. veport of a 


Eprrortat Nore: This unit is presented to inspire teachers to 
take bold steps to advance pupil interest in the social-studies 
program through special activities. 

At the outset, it is recognized that a visit to Canada is not 
practical for every school in the country, but a similar travel 
adventure would be possible for many schools across the northern 
part of the United States where Canadians and Americans are 
almost nodding neighbors. 

If you are too far from Canada, you can translate the ex- 
perience herein described into a trip to a neighboring state. 
Find out first what the state offers the tourist in special scenic 
effects and historical areas, the businessman in transportation 
centers, markets, and manufacturing places, the farmer in 
fertile, easy-to-cultivate land, or the artist, actor, and musician 
in schools, theaters, and museums. Do the people celebrate any 
days which do not have special significance in your state? Since 
each state generally has more than one neighbor, the children 
could survey the offerings of each and then choose the one they 
would visit. 

If traveling does not appeal to your group, or does not re- 
ceive approval from parents and school officials, you may al- 
ready have some other effective way of promoting social studies 
which you might share with other eencbons through the pages 
of this magazine. 


uR field trip to British Columbia became a reality 

because (1) I believe that all learning should not 
be confined within the four walls of the classroom: (2) 
I had adopted the motto, “Make every day a more inter- 
esting and challenging one than the day before,” early in 
my teaching career; (3) I was anxious to avoid the in- 
terest “fadeout” experienced the previous year when a 
sixth-grade study of Canada lagged after the pupils had 
apparently expended all their enthusiasm on Latin- 
American countries; (4) I had seen the potential value 
of such a field trip when I visited British Columbia dur- 
ing the previous summer. 


Initiating the Activity 


Early in the fall term, the idea of an extended field 
trip to British Columbia was mentioned to the new class 
of sixth-graders, their parents, and school officials. After 
this seed was planted, time was allowed for it to germi- 
nate and grow. When the idea budded into acceptance, 
we faced a vast number of challenging problems that 
had to be solved before the trip materialized, 


teld that “enlarged the classroom’ 


Decisions about the length and extent of the trip were 
made, Educational objectives were established. Details 
concerning the trip were defined. Individuals and com- 
mittees were assigned to complete arrangements. 


Educational Objectives 


Everyone clearly understood that the educational val- 
ue of this trip would depend on thorough preparation. It 
was agreed that the class needed to: (1) gain a better 
knowledge of people and places in British Columbia; 
(2) become more familiar with the geography of the 
province, and other parts of Canada; (3) realize the ex- 
tent of the province’s natural resources and their uses; 
(4) learn about the cooperative relation between Can- 
ada and the United States. 

The pupils realized that they had set a difficult goal, 
but this served to maintain interest at a high level 
throughout the year. Preparation for our Canadian trip 
was not our only accomplishment for the year, but it set 
the tone for the entire sixth-grade program. Definite 
improvement was shown in the following: 

1. Reading to find information, satisfy curiosity, and 
stimulate interest. 

2. Map interpretation. 

3. Letter writing, and other written and oral language. 

4. Budgeting time and money, and using time tables and 
schedules. 

5. Arithmetic as it was used to compute and compare 
distance, size, and expense. 

6. Cooperation with other children and adults. 

7. Acceptance of responsibility. 


Related Activities 


Besides class discussions pertaining to goals, planning, 
and follow-through, there was research, and oral and 
written reports. Letters solicited information about 


Pupils who have studied canals and locks watch at- 
tentively as boats use the Seattle canal system. 
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Canada, British Columbia, and the state of Washington, 
which we would cross. Pen pals were found on Van- 
couver Island. 

Group planning was required to decide time and 
length of trip, route, places to see, camping needs, and 
food requirements (nutritional and financial). 

Art projects developed around (1) notebcoks of news 
clippings, research reports, and pictures; (2) maps com- 
paring sizes, populations, industries, and climate of 
British Columbia cities and communities with Helix, 
Oregon (population 182), where we live, and other 
places in our state; (3) charts showing factors influenc- 
ing growth of the province and our state; (4) paintings 
showing British Columbia scenery and products. 

Films and filmstrips were used extensively to prepare 
the children for the places they would visit, and help 
them visualize those beyond the scope of our trip. 

Money to pay expenses was earned by making and 
selling candy, cakes, and cookies; having a_ white- 
elephant sale; selling garden seeds, and tickets for a 
rented movie; and working at the school cafeteria. 


Excerpts from the Teacher's Diary 


This trip was taken in private automobiles during the 
first week in June, one week after school closed for the 
summer vacation. Three adults, including the teacher, 
were chaperones. 

After good-bys to parents on Monday, “the Day,” 
there was a stop at the community church for blessings 
on our venture. Then, so long, town, for seven days. 

Our route was along the Columbia, mighty river of 
the West, which rises in Canada. Through Washington’s 
Yakima Valley, “the fruit bow! of the nation,” toward 
majestic Mount Rainier steeped in Indian legend. Over 
the Cascade Range to the Pacific. Camped along Puget 
Sound in Saltwater State Park. After tents were up, a 
walk along the beach. Specimens of ocean life were 
rapidly collected. For many, it was their first view of the 
ocean. Later, quietness rapidly descended on the tents. 
Our first day was over! 

Tuesday—Out of the park in a matter of minutes, and 
into the metropolis of Seattle. Through downtown 
Seattle to Woodland Park Zoo, one of the largest and 
most complete in the Northwest. Animals from science 
and social-studies books became living realities. 

A short drive, and we arrived at the Government 
Locks, which were second only to the Panama Canal in 
size, until the completed locks of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way put them in third place. Confusion about locks be- 
came understanding as the children viewed the process 
of lifting and lowering boats. (Continued on page 65) 


Manitoba’s 
Whiteshell Mosaics 


A about unusual rock formations 


HE Whiteshell Forest Reserve is in the Canadian province of Manitoba, about 

seventy miles east of Winnipeg. Here the fertile plains, which sweep eastward 

for a thousand miles from the foothills of the Rockies, halt before the midcontinental! 

barrier of the Pre-Cambrian shield. The vast patchwork quilt of grain, stubble, and pas- 
ture gradually merges into a hinterland of rocks, rivers, lakes, and forests. 

The 1!,000-square-mile Reserve is marked with large rock outcroppings, covering 
many acres in some areas. These were molded thousands of years ago by glacial action. 
The underlying rock, subjected to terrific pressure, was gouged, hacked, rasped, planed. 

On the smooth rock shelves of the Whiteshell Reserve, there are strange mosaic fig- 
ures made of boulders. Mystery surrounds them because no one knows exactly how they 
were built or used. Some of the stones that form the mosaic figures weigh several 
hundred pounds. They may rest where glacial ice left them. Some stones form outlines 
of men, turtles, fish, snakes, and birds. Most of the rocks are heavily encrusted with 
moss and lichens. Some of the largest mosaics are snakes, and their sinuous coils may 
stretch for 300 feet across the base rock. The head is usually a large, flat, triangular- 
shaped rock. Stones of diminishing size taper off toward the tail. Fish and men 
may be 90 feet long, and 20 feet wide. A turtle covers an area about eight times the 
size of a school desk, and there are bird designs as large as a basketball floor. 

One series of mosaics, situated on a large plateau 40 feet above the surrounding 
muskeg, contains nothing but geometric designs—triangles enclosed in circles, small 
circles within larger ones, squares, rectangles, and parallelo- 
grams. Some are linked by long chains of smaller stones whose 


Special Note to Canadian Teachers 


convex loops always incline toward the perimeter. This particu- 
lar group of mosaics was spotted by a keen-eyed forester on 
aerial patrol, a few years ago. They are inaccessible from the 


Beatrice Fines of Winnipeg re- 
cently sent The Instructor a won- 
derful group of anecdotes based on 
her father’s experience as a fire 
ranger in the Quetico Park area of 
Ontario. They are so good, we are 
convinced there must be other sto- 
ries that reflect the background 
and life in various provinces of 
Canada. 

The Instructor would like to run 
a group of these stories, including 
the one by Mrs. Fines, during the 
coming school year. Not only would 


they be of interest to Canadians, 
but we know that they would help 
American children who cannot visit 
Canada get the flavor and feeling 
of the provinces that make up 
America’s important neighbor. 

So how about sharpening your 
pencils! Special rates will be paid 
for all stories accepted. To make 
sure your manuscript (500 to 1,000 
words) receives the proper attention, 
send it not later than July 15 to: 
Canadian Stories, The Instructor, 
Dansville, New York. 


ground. 

Some mosaics, near main roads, have been disturbed by 
people who did not know what they were, or by men employed 
to cut logging roads. The undisturbed mosaics, deep in the 
forests, have been copied and reconstructed near Nutimik 
Lake where the public first saw them in the summer of 1959. 

The earliest known reference to the mosaics is found in the 
journal written by Sir Alexander Mackenzie when he was on his 
way down the Winnipeg River on his cross-country trip to the 
Pacific Coast (1792-93). The river flanks the northerr limits 
of the Whiteshell Forest Reserve. (Continued on page 76) 
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A heavy growth of moss and lichens covers this large “mosaic” turtle. 
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RUTH L. LAEDERACH 


Kindergarten Teacher, Bennett School 
Chicago, Illinois 


A FTER visiting the Science Fair display 
at our school, the kindergarten chil- 
dren seemed to be most interested in see- 
ing what electricity could do. At that time, 
they were working on a Home Unit. So 
they decided to draw pictures of the things 
in our homes that use electricity. After 
several periods of drawing and painting 
electrical appliances, they decided to paint 


Shadows in 


MARGARET R. REYNOLDS 


Kindergarten Teacher, Franklin Elementary 
School, Senta Monica, California 


A T SOME time during the year we discuss 
shadows in connection with weather, 
sun, and fun. We do several things with 
shadows which the children enjoy. 

The first simple thing is to make what I 
call “string shadows.” I make an oak-tag 
card for each child, with his name on it 
and a hole punched in one end. Then we 
take a big ball of string and a pair of 
scissors and go outside, as early in the ses- 
sion as possible. Each child stands in the 
sun and a piece of string is stretched from 
his heel to the end of his shadow. If it is 
in the morning, the string is cut off—add- 


Science Uni 


ALICE McCARTHY 


Kindergarten Teacher, Thomas Edison School 
Binghamton, New York 


Basie Understandings 
A. We see many changes in the apple tree 
from the time the tree is planted until its 
fruit is ready to be picked. 
B. Apples are round, hard, juicy, and 
have seeds in the middle. 
C. Apples vary in size and color. 
D. Apples have many uses. 


Activities and Experiments 


A. Listen to the story A Tree for Me, by 
Simon. (See references. ) 
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ME lectricity makes many thinas in our house 


a mural, calling it “We Use Electricity in 
Our House.” On our science table, we had 
quite a collection of electrical appliances— 
toasters, flashlights, battery-operated toys, 
clocks, and so on. 

The subject of electricity filled a need 
in our language arts development. We 
made a list of sentence stories. After they 
were composed, the teacher read them 
aloud and the children filled in key words. 
In a short time the children put these sto- 
ries in the form of questions. 


Stories 


Daddy shaves with an electric .......... 

Mother sews on an electric 

Electricity comes through 
homes. 


Daddy clips the hedge with 


to our 


Questions 


What does Mother cook on? 

What makes the clock go? my train? 
What makes the floor lamp light? 
What does Daddy use to cut wood? 


he Kindergarten 


ing one inch for tying it to his card. If it 
is afternoon, the inch for tying is allowed 
for and then the string is cut about 18” 
longer than the length of the child’s near- 
noontime shadow to allow for lengthening 
of the shadow during the afternoon. 
Each child who is able ties his string to 
his card, winds it up, and puts it in a box. 
Just before going-home time, we go out- 
side and measure our shadows again. The 
children stand on their name tags and 
hold the string up to them so they can see 
how the shadow compares with their true 
size. They love to see how it stretches over 
their heads in the morning and in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, and cemes only to 
the chest toward the middle of the day. 


-The Apple 


B. Observe an apple tree in the spring, 
noting buds, blossoms, leaves, falling blos- 
soms, apples forming. 
C. Discuss seasonal changes in the tree. 
D. Place two large trees made from brown 
wrapping paper on the bulletin board. 
Label one tree spring and the other fall. 
1. Cut “apple blossoms” from pale pink 
paper napkins; paste on spring tree. 
2. Cut apples and leaves from paper or 
cloth and paste them on fall tree. 
E. Plan a trip to an apple orchard. 
1. Draft letter to parents for permission. 
2. Discuss what to look for. 
3. Plan details of the excursion, 


The next step is to take a roll of black 
paper and a yellow pencil outside before 
school, at recess, and as the session closes, 
and let the children take turns having their 
shadows drawn. On each shadow I write 
the name and the time of day. These are 
cut out by the children and some are put 
on the wall. All go home eventually. 

I like to take the smallest child and 
draw his shadow when it is longest and 
then draw the largest child’s when shadows 
are shortest and hang them next to each 
other. They are so surprised that the small- 
est child’s shadow is bigger. I also put up 
two shadows of one child drawn at the 
two extremes to show the difference in 
length during a three-hour period or less. 


ree 


F. On the trip: 

1. Observe apples as to shape, color, 
size. 

2. Observe size and shape of trees, of 
leaves. 

3. See how many apples it takes to fill 
various containers. 

G. After the trip: 

Discuss all observations. 

2. Listen to story about apples from 
The Important Book. 

3. Listen to the story, “The Largest Ap- 
ple in the Basket.” (This is a good 
time to learn big, little and big, big- 
ger, biggest.) (Continued on page 60) 
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Tune: "When the Saints Go Marching In" 
- 4 
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to grow up |strong, 
strong bones and} teeth, 


Yes, if you jwant to grow up 
Yes, if you |want strong bones and 


strong, Playout | in freshair and |sun-shine, 
teeth, Drink a |quart of milkeach| day,_ 
A 


Ty 


If you|want to grow up |strong. 
If you | want strong bones and | teeth. 
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Get ten hours sleep at nighttime, Then be neat and clean and shining, Wear your raincoat and galoshes, 


If you want to win the race. 


Counter Melody 


If you want to look your best. 


When the rain is pouring down. 


Oh, if youLala lala (etc, 


This song is characteristic of a Negro folk song—repetitious 
end rhythmic. Use these ideas for clapping in rhythmic patterns. 
. Clap on every rest. 
. Clap four beats per measure throughout. 
. Clap softly eight beats per measure throughout, accenting first, 
third, fifth, and seventh beats. 
4. Substitute rhythm instruments for the clapping and combine 
patterns—drums for pattern 2, sticks for 3, cymbals for 1. 
5. Take quick running steps on pattern 3, walking steps on pattern 
2, and then jump on pattern 1. 


This song provides a good opportunity for original lyrics at a 
very elementary level. Note that there is no rhyming problem. 
Use the same words as in verse one for lines 1, 2, and 4. Think 
of new words for line 3. Play the rhythm of line 3 on a drum and 
try to find words to fit. 

For different effects, try singing very softly all lines except the 
third. Or start the song very softly, like a marching band in the 
distance. Each line is sung a bit louder, as the '‘band"’ comes closer 
and closer. Try a counter melody, singing "la, la, la" on the line 
above. 


Words by Elva S. Daniels Tune: "Sweet Betsy from Pike" 
SS SS LS SS 

> = you would be health- y, then keep clean and neat From 

2. If you would be health- y, go out in the sun, Don't 

3. If you would be health- y, then please use your head, When 


hair on your head down to shoes on your feet. 


Do car-ry a hank-y, and 


play in the house when out-doors you can run, The sun-shine is health-ful, the 
sleep-ing time comes, go di- rect -ly to bed. No coax-ing or whin-ing for 
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use it, oh please, Hold it up 


to your mouth if you must cough or sneeze! 


fresh air is great) And at din-ner youll fin-ish the food on your plate. 
T-V_ or such, For a_ child with-out sleep is- nt worth ver- y much. 
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3. Oh, if you want¢o win the race, 4.Oh, if you want tolook your best, 5.And when the rain is pouring down, 
Yes, if you want towin the race, Yes, if you want to look your best, Yes, when the rain is pouring down, 


Words by Elva S. Daniels 
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Alaska Called Me-- 
What Beckons You’? 


ROSEMARY SAHRLE 


ow long have I wanted to go to Alaska? I 
H can't remember when I didn’t want to. It 
seemed to be our last frontier, and there’s some- 
thing of the pioneer in me, I guess When Alaska 
got its statehood, | had to go and see what this 
place was like. So last summer I packed my 
suitcase, said good-by to the gang at the office, 
and started for our forty-ninth state 

It was much more than I had expected it to 
be. And in the four weeks I was gone, J broke 
all my usual rules for travel. 

Rule 1—Go by car. Ym an automobile gal. I 
throw a few clothes in the back seat, don my 
baevy slacks, and head in whatever direction I 
want to go. But on this jaunt planes, trains, and 
buses took me where I was going and did a fine 
job of it. The vastness of Alaska makes plane 
travel the most feasible and everyone there 
thinks in terms of flying. Short hops, middle- 
sized jaunts, or long trips—the Alaskans go by 
plane. ‘The small PBY and the even smaller 
Grumman Goose came to be as familiar as the 
stratocruisers. And never in my wildest dreams 
could I have anticipated a plane landing in the 
water and then taxiing up a concrete ramp to 


let its passengers off on dry land. Yet it hap- 
pened at Sitka. 

Most of my train travel dates back to college 
days during World War II so it was fun to ride 
the rails again as the AuRoRa (Alaska Rail- 
road) took us north to Fairbanks. 

Rule 2—Go by yourself. Yet here I was, travel- 
ing through Alaska with some twenty other peo- 
ple. And we were really together. We lived in 
the same hotel, dormitory, or highway lodge. 
We rode the same planes, buses, and trains. We 
pretty much got up, ate, and went to bed at the 
same times, and the discussion of everything 
we'd seen together increased our enjoyment of 
it all. I'm glad I met Pat and Molly and all the 
others. And I wouldn’t have changed room- 
mates for the world. 

Maybe you're not a lone wolf. Perhaps you 
haven't traveled because you didn’t want to go 
by yourself. Then this kind of trip is for you. 
it’s an excellent chance to meet new people and 
see new places. 

Rule 3—Plan the trip yourself. Without know- 
ing a thing about the state, it was good to have 
someone else plan what, when, and how I'd do 


it. My chief concern was what I would eat and 
which piece of scenery I would photograph. I'm 
sure if I were on my own, I'd never have started 
for Mt. McKinley at 4:00 a.m., but I'd never 
have seen it either. For by noon, when I'd have 
gotten there, fog would have long since cov- 
ered its peak. 

Many are the incidents I'll remember: Talk- 
ing with one of Anchorage’s pioneer women. 
(Her reminisences about the early days are 
among my richest memories.) Climbing a bank 
to chop a piece of prehistoric ice out of the side 
of the hill. Listening to the old, old nickelodeon 
in a miners’ cook shack made into a restaurant. 
Laughing with Waverly, who purchased moose- 
hide gloves and then had to douse them in 
Chanel #5 until she could get them home and 
aired. Meeting back-home neighbors (a couple 
from Rochester, N.Y.) in Juneau’s Red Dog 
Saloon. Seeing acres of abandoned fishtraps at 
Ketchikan and realizing that they had to be out- 
lawed if a stable salmon economy was to exist. 

Now I wonder why I didn’t do this long ago. 
If I had headed for Alaska six years ago, I'd 
have caught the travel bug earlier and have 
seen more places by now. I’m not sure why I 
put it off so long. Perhaps it was a summer 
school session or the purchase of a new car—all 
valid reasons to be sure, but neither one good 
enough to stand up against an Alaskan trip. 
With the new “go now, pay later” plans, I can't 
even use lack of money as an excuse. 

How long have you had a hankering to see a 
new place or revisit an old one? Pack your suit- 
case now. Let this be the summer to go. You 
can be sure I'll be going somewhere. North, 
south, east, west—have you picked your direc- 
tion? Maybe we'll meet. Wave as you go by. 


You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip along 
the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard “The 
Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless-steel scenic- 
domed streamliner. From high up in the Scenic 
Domes, you'll thrill to the breath-taking view 
of the snow-capped peaks and timbered trails 
of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll find ac- 
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commodations superb, the service unsurpassed. 
Choice but inexpensive meals are served in the 
Skyline Coffee Shop, the finest cuisine in the 
Deluxe Dining Room Car. Coach seats are 
reserved at no extra cost. You may also travel 
tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, “The 
Canadian” links Montreal and Toronto in the 


East with Vancouver in the West. The world’s 
longest, smoothest, scenic-dome ride! For full 
information see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Plaza 9-4433 
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big bass drum is the | hors-es’ hooves As they |“clop, clop’down the 
vi - o - lins are the | buzz-ing bees, And the 


trum-pets [Cock-a-doo-dle Doo!” _|Slide tromrbone is 


TWO ANIMAL SONGS 
BY ELAINE NIEWow sie’s Moo,. play a concert evry |af - ter-noon,Way 
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Should down to the pond some spring You would? 
Their pad - dles, each bill is a sai And in 
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sp THE SPIDER WEB 


LIMERICKS 


The spider spun a silver web Polliwog 
Above the gate last night A playful and plump polliwog, 
: . It was round with little spokes Who lived in a pool in a bog, 
" Se And such a pretty sight. Waygved his tail till it breke! 
oe (This is really no joke. 


This morning there were drops of dew 
Hung on it, one by one; 

They chanyed to diamonds, rubies red, 
When they were lit with sun 


To weave a web so fine, 


On which to string the drops of dew 


That’s how he turned into a frog.) 


The Busy Bee 


There once was a busy young bee, 


A spider's nice to have around And few were as busy as he; 


So busy his buzz 
The prob-e-lem wuz: 


ue That catch the bright sunshine Wuz he a buzzy or a busy young bee? 
TRUDA MARION MONTGOMERY 
I TALK 
Kittens mew, 
Doves coo. 
>: 
Birds cheep, 
eat Chicks peep. 


Lions growl, 
Dogs howl. 
Monkeys chatter, 
Starlings clatter. 
Ducks quack, 
Hens 


‘ 
Parakeets squawk, 
But J talk. 
MAGDALEN EICHERT 
IF 1 WERE— 
“If I were a soldier, PLEASANT TASTES 
A oldic r, a oldier, 
If I were a soldier, Here are tastes I smack my lips 
I'd march straight and tall. Which are pleasant to me: When I can savor 
And a cup of tea; Of any flavor; 
If | were a sailor, A juicy peach, A stick of gum— 
“Land ho!" would be my call. And peppermint drops Whichever is handy— 
If I were & spaceman, And cherry and raspberry And almost any 
A spaceman, a spaceman, Lollipops ; Kind of candy! 
If | were a spaceman, Cinnamon toast; But chocolate milk 
l’d not be here at all! Ripe, red tomatoes; In a glass that’s tall 
LILLIE D. CHAFFIN Coconut pie; On a summer day— 
rench-fried potatoes. Tastes best of all! 
—ILO ORLEANS 
BLUE 
So many beautiful things are blue ON TOP OF A HILL 
‘ Indigo bunting wings, and two 
og Parakeet friends upon their perch, There’s something special about a hill. 
+ A stuined-gla window in the church, Up on top, everything's so still, 
Re liyacinths blooming in the spring, So silent-waving, that the grass 
The spotted turquoise in my ring, Only nods when cool winds pass; 
The sapphire stretch of summer skies, So all alone and far away 
And Mother’s morning-glory eyes. That you think the trees, as they whisper, say, 
Books are bound in different blues “Here we are, all by ourselves 
Blue buckles on my sister’s shoes—. - On top of the world!’ And you think about elves 
Violets are really blue, I guess, And fairies and giants and dragons and gnomes, 
But my new, rustling, taffeta dress, Though down below lie stores and homes 
That makes me feel so proud and tall And school and all... But on top of a hill 
That is the bluest thing of all! Everything's special, and different, and still! 


ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNI 
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THE MONTH OF MAY 


As lovely as a daffodil 
Is the month of May 

When birds sing daily concerts 
And gentle breezes play. 


April washed earth clean and fresh 
And hung it out to dry; 

May has made it beautiful 
And pleasing to the eye. 


The fruit trees wear their blossoms 


Like a bridal gown, 
And put the scent of sweet perfume 
On every street in town. 


The crocuses and violets 
That slept the winter through 
Appear in bright new dresses 
Of white and pink and blue. 


The earth is clean and beautiful; 
The warm spring sun holds sway; 
And everything seems wonderful 
In the month of May. 
—BEULAH WILLIAMS ALLEN 


MAY-BASKET FLOWERS 


A-tisket, a-tasket, 
It’s time for May baskets! 


There’s mignonette and rosemary, 
Lavender and thyme; 

Oh, these will make a nosegay: 
For a dear grandma of mine. 


There’s baby-breath and pansies, 
Some baby blue-eyes, too. 

I'll gather these for sister, 

Who’s very small and new. 


Sweet William shall be Father’s 
flower, 
A tulip for my brother, 
But I must find a perfect rose- 
A red, red rose for Mother! 
—JACQUELINE ROWLAND 


NEW HOME 


Today, at the seashore, I built a 
house 
With a terrace and stables wide; 
It had strong shell walls, chimneys 
square and tall, 
And I hollowed it out inside. 


Tonight a mermaiden, little and shy, 
Will come from the green sea caves: 
She will take my house and float it 
away 


To a city under the waves. 


Her tiny sea horses will find a home 
In the stables I built so well, 
While she will move into the pretty 
house, 
And, oh, but she’ll love to tell 


How she found this house on the beach 
one night, 
And that’s how it happens that she 
Has the only ranch-style home to be 
found 
In the city under the sea! 
—FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 
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Glass cupboards or open shelving 
are covered with cardboard. Cut 
peek holes; view nature's splendor 


Drawings by Riuhard Raberts 
Rochester Institute of Technolo 


Simple materials such as bricks, 
painted or covered cartons 
and small stones will provide 
exciting possibilities. 


Two-cell flashlights will pro- 
vide a light source for several 
hours. 
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Display, correctly used, becomes 
a powerful means of communica- 
tion, a tool for learning, a language 
unto itself. It should be pleasing to 
the senses, united and coherent in 
pattern and arrangement. It is a 
visual communication. It is de son. 

For the improvement of the 
classroom let’s emphasize the dis- 
playing of materials and children’s 
work. However, one must not iso- 
late this phase from other physical 


) 
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elements in the classroom, for each 
is a part of the whole. Each area 
of discussion is focused upon the 
child, rather than upon the adult. 

Properly handled, your entire 
classroom can become a unique and 
stimulating center for learning. 
The particular way in which you 
hang material can be alive and col- 
orful, or it can become dull and 
routine. If you hear a radio an- 
nouncer, a platform speaker, or 
perhaps a teacher speak in a mo- 
notonous tone, seldom varying 
enunciation, consistently lacking in 
color and emphasis, you would not 


expect a child, or even an adult, to 

remain alert and inquisitive. 
Similarly, in music, if the repeti- 

tion remains the same, constant and 


deliberate, you are tempted to run 
to a place where it cannot be heard. 

However, when you add color 
and change pace in speaking, the 
communication takes on new vitali- 
ty and enthusiasm. If you under- 
stand this simple relationship, you 
are now ready to understand how 
the eye is affected, too. 

A monotonous, crowded display 
will create visual indigestion. What 
you need is variety, a change of 
pace. Never exhaust the subject to 
indicate everything that is going 
on; one can absorb only so much 
at one time. Work for contrast, 
movement, and rhythm. 

You may wish to hang work 
which leads to a climax. In this 
event, dramatize important pieces, 
while de-emphasizing others. This 
can be accomplished by creating a 
“stopper” or a “slower upper’—a 
visual change of pace. You may 
wish to isolate it from the group, or 
perhaps change the mat size. A 


different color on the mat can also 
create the same impact. Any of 
these devices will change the pace 
of movement to your audience, as 
well, breaking the visual monotony. 
Mounting work with skimpy bor- 
ders creates a visual restraint un- 
intended by the artist. It generally 
looks better to give more width 
at the bottom, providing weight 
and balance. A mount can be made 
by cutting out the center of a large 
sheet of construction paper or 
mounting cardboard, marking an 
opening slightly smaller than the 
material, and taping the art work 
in place on the back. This is more 
effective than pasting strips around 
the work, causing an overlap on 
corners. Stapling works of art to 
pieces of paper should be avoided. 
It lacks dignity and taste. Masking 
tape is easier and more effective to 
work with than transparent tape. 
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Exercise care in the selection of 
color placed on mounts. If the work 
is predominantly warm in color, 
counterbalance it with a cool color. 
If you wish to heighten the warmth 
of the work, apply additional warm 
color to the mount. 

Excellent mounts and frames can 
be created from gift boxes. They 


lend a splendid three-dimensional 
effect, furnishing spice and variety 
when intermixed with flat work. 

Think emotionally when you 
work with color. Bright colors, as a 
rule, make more of an impression 
on the viewer than do dull colors. 
This is particularly true when a 
child is the viewer. 

You can create many visual ef- 
fects which result in strong over- 
tones of communication. Definite 
contrasts of light against dark af- 
ford emotional appeal. Placement 
of material and the- surroundings 
attending it will make a big differ- 
ence in the impression created. If 
the display is in a dark area, a light 
background with strong visual ma- 
terial is desirable. 

Avoid hanging strong colors next 
to each other, particularly when the 
hue changes. They will fight one 
another and cause visual disturb- 
ance. 

Dark mounts tend to advance, 
while light mounts will recede. By 
varying these mounts, you can 
achieve a three-dimensional visual 
movement. 

Physiologically, we are equipped 
to experience space, as well as col- 
or. Yet we seldom use space effec- 
tively in our classrooms. There are 
exciting possibilities all around, not 
only of using available space, but 
also of seeing and using old areas 
in a new light. The bulletin-board 
areas over most blackboards are so 
high and so small that they make 


displayed material appear distorted 
to the little tot stretching to ex- 
amine them. When the work is 
properly hung, on a slant, the child 
views the image as he should. Signs 
below the eye level could be slanted 
out at the bottom. 

Mailing tubes, with a portion cut 
away, make effective textural props. 
Work may be mounted on card- 
board and stapled in these openings 
to tip for proper viewing in high 
areas. Paint them attractively. 

There are props all around, just 
waiting for you to use them. Coat 
racks (horizontal, movable) will 
make good display racks. Mobiles 
that twist and turn may be hung to 
capture the child’s imagination. 

Glass, cinder, or concrete blocks 
are used to create extra areas for 
display, by themselves, or in com- 
bination with pieces of wood. Bricks 
and whitewashed stones will create 
islands in large floor areas, for dis- 
play of three-dimensional items. 
Colored corrugated paper makes a 
handy textural background. 

Wooden pop crates may be used 
to support broomsticks by filling 
the bottle compartments with oil- 
base clay. Mailing tubes, colorfully 
painted, cover poles, card- 
boards are added at intervals to 
form shelves. Repeat as often as 
necessary at the desired height. 
This becomes an effective display 
area for clay work and sculpture. 

Shoe bexes used to display indi- 
vidual work are dramatic attention- 
getters and are appropriate for 
open house. Flashlights, hung from 
above, may be covered with colored 
tissue paper; or colored cellophane 
stretched over openings where the 
light shines through will be dra- 
matic. 

There are numerous stores which 
sell 2” x 2” color slides on almost 
any subject. These can be a good 
learning device even without pro- 
jection, Overlap strips of paper to 
create a checkerboard with open- 
ings behind which the slides may be 
taped and hung in the window. 
Daylight is good for close viewing 
and it creates intriguing patterns of 
color in the room. 

Another important aspect of dis- 


play is the best use of lettering. If 


STANLEY WITMEYER 


Director, School of Art and Design 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, New York 


Large covered cartons provide 
areas for drama and impact. 
They are just the right height 
for children's viewing. 


Cut large cardboard boxes 
diagonally to make surprise 
areas. Dowsl sticks, run into 
holes in each side, support 
cardboard shelves. 


Mailing tubes may be utilized 
for unusual and interesting ef- 
fects. 
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oy “te Photographs by George Hausman, Rochester Institute of Technology 
| t 

Painted mailing tubes may be utilized vi 


for unusual and interesting effects. 


your display is highly visual it may 
be undesirable to clutter it with 
superfluous lettering. However, it | | ml > 


may be necessary for educational 


purposes (open house and the like) , 
to have meaningful explanations 
and titles. The choice of letter 
forms is just as important as the 
planning of the display. It becomes 
another element to be considered. | | J 
Directional signs, well executed, 4 

will help set the tone of the exhibi- 


tion. Place lettered cards so that Corrugated board makes a good 
textured background where needed. 


they are visually convenient to read. 
If they are hanging below eye level, 
tip them outward so that they can 
be read. 

Give some thought to the selec- 
tion of the letter forms used. Be 
Folding clothes-drying racks provide unexcelled possibilities when aware of expressiveness in letters, 
you tack on cardboard shelves for displaying three-dimensional work. appropriateness, if you will. Re- 
member, type speaks. It transmits 
an idea. 


“Pes Select lettering which is legible. 
+o, It must also be sufficiently strong 


so that it does not become lost. 
Cut paper is always acceptable in 
letter making; it has been and will 
continue to be an answer to many 
of your lettering problems. 
Large crayons rubbed on sand- 


oy" 


paper to produce a chisel edge will 

en A make good thick letters. For upper 

; om 4G grades, ballpoint and felt pens are Box lids become slab frames for 
pit $5 excellent tools. Allow the lettering mounting flat art work. 
oh to be a natural expression of the 

oy tool you are using. The simpler the 

¥ : type of letter, the better. Avoid let- 

Lee ters made with a pencil, to be filled 

tied in, as this is contrary to the spirit 

het of good lettering practices. Be cer- 

ee tain to give some attention to spac- 


ing, for good spacing will contribute 
to legibility. 

Now we have examined some of 
the ways in which you can revital- 
ize your own classroom in the area = 
of display, through the use of con- 
venient materials, and by following 
simple procedures. Use these ideas 
as a springboard for the vast num- 
ber of possibilities available in your 
classroom and in the imagination 
of those who inhabit it. 


Hanging space is created by stringing mounts to hang at intervals 

on Scotieal rows. Titles or labels below the eye level are strung 

where needed and tilted by maneuvering paper clips for links, 
Utilize wooden soft-drink cases to hold 
broomsticks for horizontal shelving supports. 
Set poles in nonhardening clay. 
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Gifted Fifth-Graders 


the Regular Classroom 


sige backbone of our whole educational 
system, our economy, and our interna- 
tional reputation and prestige rests with the 
gifted children. It must first be recognized 
that the gifted child is eager to learn and can 
learn if properly motivated and stimulated 
in the right direction. It must also be recog- 
nized that the gifted child has the capacity 
to absorb a great deal more than the average 
child and consequently must be challenged 
to do more. All too often we find that the 
gifted child is an underachiever because 
along the way he has become bored with 
multiplication tables, with memorizing spell- 
ing words, with making book reports, and 
generally doing the routine tasks the average 
child needs to do. It must also be recognized 
that the gifted child is usually a person who, 
given the proper stimulus, will amaze you 
with his creativity. Finally, the gifted child is 
usually the leader in the group and, accord- 
ingly, must be given more responsibility. 


Recognizing these assumptions is one thing; 
doing something concrete to assist the gifted 
child is another thing. I have used the fol- 
lowing ideas to stimulate the gifted in my 
class of thirty-six children. 


In Citizenship Education 


1. The average child will rarely question a 
statement of fact, but a gifted child can be 
motivated to question and explore. For ex- 
ample, he can be challenged to find more 
information about any invention—television, 
for instance. He can trace the origin and de- 
velopment of the invention in order to under- 
stand how ideas and objects grow, change, 
and originate. Let the gifted child pick the 
thing he wants to investigate. Give him en- 
couragement and help him think through the 
problem he has formulated. Raise questions, 
such as: How can the object be improved? 
and how will it look and operate ten years 
from now? 


SHELDON REIN 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Oaks School No. 3 
Oceanside, New York 


2. Develop a “You Are There” feeling 
about history. The gifted children can dra- 
matize famous scenes from history. Limit the 
problem to a definite situation—interviewing 
George Washington immediately after the 
surrender of Cornwallis, for example, or in- 
terviewing a “man-on-the-street” during a 
critical period, such as the Civil War, the 
Gold Rush, or the stock market crash of 1929. 

3. Gifted children can think constructively 
about basic social and economic questions. 
Try starting them on a project of investigat- 
ing “Why people live where they do.” Ask 
provocative questions: “Where are most peo- 
ple of the world concentrated?” “Do more 
people live along rivers and seacoasts, in des- 
erts, or on mountains? Why is this?” 


Language Arts 


1. In order to get creative responses, give 
the gifted child provocative and stimulating 
theme topics. (Continued on page 73) 


In a Class by Themselves 


ANTHONY V. FREITAS 


Enrichment Teacher, Fifth Grade, Elwyn G. Campbell School 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


ost classes have a few exceptionally capable 
M students who are able to grasp new concepts and 
skills rapidly. After having mastered the new knowl- 
edge, these pupils are often obliged to listen to the 
further explanations and to engage in the extra prac- 
tice drill which are necessary to cement these new 
facts in the minds of the rest of the class. The rapid 
learners, bared, may get into mischief, disrupting the 
class and impeding progress. But, worse still, their 
abilities are being wasted! 

The New Bedford School Department decided to 
take steps to remedy this situation. After a careful 
screening—which included studying standardized test 
scores, teacher recommendations, pupil accomplish- 
ments, and personal interviews—an enrichment pro- 
gram for grades four through six was established. I 
was assigned to teach the enrichment class at the 
fifth-grade level. 

If a further clarification is needed, an enrichment 
class is composed of above-average students who are 
given the opportunity to acquire concepts and skills 
in addition to those provided in the regular course 
of study for a particular grade. This differs from an 
acceleration program in that the students are not 
taught from textbooks meant for the next consecutive 
grade. This is a program intended to widen the hori- 
zontal education of these pupils and not to push them 
vertically into higher grades before they attain the 
necessary physical and social maturity. 


Each of the twenty-four students in my class is a 
potential leader. All are bright, alert, and eager for 
new knowledge. Their regular work is completed in 
much less time than most ten-year-olds need. Our 
extra time is used for enrichment projects designed 
tc hold the interest of bright students and simultane- 
ously broaden their background of knowledge. 


Current Events 


One of the first projects at the beginning of the 
school year stemmed from current events. We dis- 
cussed the pending visit of Premier Khrushchev to our 
country. My students had been foilowing the course 
of events by reading newspapers and listening to radio 
and television news broadcasts. Because of their gen- 
uine interest, we decided to conduct a classroom de- 
bate: Resolved that it is a good thing for Premier 
Khrushchev to visit the U.S. We did not reach gen- 
eral agreement at the conclusion of the debate, but 
one thing was definitely ascertained: my students 
were news-conscious and had shared their informa- 
tion, views, and opinions with each other. Our atten- 
tion was focused on history in the making and we all 
profited from the experience. Shortly after our debate, 
Khrushchev did visit our country, and his activities 
were vividly recorded on a special bulletin board. 


Improving Reading Ability 


Being able to read rapidly with good comprehen- 
sion is very important to gifted children. Some will 
progress rapidly without (Continued on page 73) 
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Mama. Rabbit was a very 
busy rabbit. She had a family of five 
little rabbits to take care of, meals 
to cook, suits to make, and a house 
to keep clean! Papa Rabbit went 
to work every day at Carrot Can- 
nery. Robert and Rufus and _ Jose- 
phine were old enough to go to 
school. But Molly and Polly, the 
baby twins, weren't old enough to 
do much of anything but scamper 
around and get into trouble. 

So Mama Rabbit was busy all the 
time, because, even if she had ali her 
other work done, there was Molly 
or Polly to look after. If one took a 
nap, the other stayed awake; if Polly 
played nicely with her blocks, Molly 
tried to run away and hide in the 
woods. Mama Rabbit could never 
take her eyes off the twins for a 
single minute. 

She was too tired to even notice 
she was tired, One Sunday morning 
in May, she got up and started to 


a 


MARY G. GALLATIN 


_ do the work just as she usually did. 


While she waited for the breakfast to cook, she took the broom and went 
outside to sweep the porches and the walks. While she was out in the 
yard, she carried water for the rosebushes. She noticed that the lettuce 
bed needed weeding, so she did that. Then Molly and Polly came out. 
One of them started to hop down the hillside to the brook. The other 
one ran into the woods. Mama had to chase both of them at once. She 
had one under each arm when she went back into the house to see if the 
carrot cereal had finished cooking. 

In the kitchen, the table was set and the cereal dished up into round 
bowls. “Happy Mama’s Day!” cried Robert, Rufus, and Josephine. On 
Mama Rabbit’s chair were three packages: one small and flat, wrapped 
in white paper; one rather large and square, wrapped in blue paper; 
and one long and lumpy, wrapped in heavy brown paper. 

“Happy Mama’s Day!” cried Robert and Rufus and Josephine again. 
“Come and open your presents.” (Continued on page 63) 
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B= sat on the step outside his new 
home. It was the day before his 
birthday. He stared at the grass coming 
up between the cracks in the pavement. 
Billy was thinking of birthday parties. 
He was wishing he might have one. 

“But I don’t know anyone here yet,” 
he reminded himself, sadly. “I don’t 
have any playmates. Not one.” 

Billy sighed, and looked up and down 
the street. He saw a little girl skipping 
along. She smiled; then she stopped. 

“Hi,” she said. “I’m Mary Lou.” 

“I’m Billy,” he said. “Want to play?” 

Mary’ Lou sat down on the step beside 
Billy. Soon they became good friends. 
Mary Lou told about her little kitten, 
Puffy. Billy told about his birthday to- 
morrow, and how he couldn’t have a 
party because he had no playmates. 

Soon Mary Lou jumped up. “I have to 
go now,” she smiled. “I'll come and play 
another day.” 

Billy felt happy just thinking about his 
new friend. Even on his birthday morn- 
ing, he tried to feel happy about her. But 
it wasn’t much fun having a lonesome 
birthday. Mother must have forgotten to 
bake him a birthday cake. She and 
Daddy hugged him, and wished him a 
happy day. But where was the wagon he 
had wished for? There was just a birth- 
day card at his breakfast place. 

After breakfast, Billy wandered out- 
side. He wished Mary Lou would come 
by. Perhaps Mother would let her stay 
for lunch. But there was no one on the 
street. Billy sat on the step and sighed. 

After a while, he thought he heard 
music coming down the street. He looked 
up. Some boys and girls were coming 
along—singing. Billy listened carefully, 
trying to make out the words. He knew 
the tune so well. “Happy Birthday! Hap- 
py Birthday!” (Continued on page 57) 
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ISS FIX-IT was giving a party. It was a very strange party. 

The invitations said to come late, because this was to 

be a tardy party. Although they couldn’t quite understand 

what kind of party a tardy party was, Lizzie Lazy, Carla 

Careless, Donnie Don’t-care, Freddie Forget, and all the 
others got ready to go. 

“We'll have lots of fun,” Lizzie said in her lazy voice. 
“Miss Fix-it really knows how to give good parties.” 

“Yes,” added Kenneth Can’t-do. “We surely will have a 
good time. I like parties better than school, because we 
don’t have to work hard.” 

Donnie Don’t-care and Freddie Forget just shrugged their 
shoulders. They didn’t care much, one way or the other. 
Just so Miss Fix-it had something good to eat. 

Finally the time came for the party. They waited until 
it was late, and then rang Miss Fix-it’s doorbell. 

“Well, here we are,” they said when she opened the door. 


The Tardy 


LOTTIE T. NORTON 


Miss Fix-it shook her head sadly. “I’m so sorry, but I’m 
very late, and I’m not ready for you yet. Will you please 
wait outside?” And Miss Fix-it closed the door. They looked 
at each other in surprise. 

“Miss Fix-it is always ready,” Carla Careless said. 

Soon the door opened again. “Come in,” Miss Fix-it said. - 
“Come on in. I don’t have my house cleaned up yet, and ’'m 
late with the games, but come in anyway.” 

Lizzie Lazy opened her mouth in surprise. “You’re late? 
You didn’t get your house cleaned up?” 

“My, no,” Miss Fix-it said. “You see, I was tired. It takes 
a lot of work to give a party. And it takes planning, too.” 

“Well, you planned, didn’t you?” Freddie Forget asked. 

“No, I forgot. So we'll just have to do the best we can 
without planning.” 

“But—but—you didn’t forget the—the—refreshments, did 
you?” stammered Kenneth Can’t-do, 

“Refreshments? Oh, my! I forgot, and it’s too late now. 
Well, this is a tardy party, you know,” Miss Fix-it said. 

All the guests sat around looking at each other. Every 
once in a while Miss Fix-it would smile. Sometimes she 
would say, “I’m sorry.” 

“Well, I guess we'd better go,” Lizzie Lazy finally said. 
“Tt’s—it’s getting late.” 

“Yes,” agreed the others. “We'd better go.” 

Miss Fix-it arose, and went to the door. “Thank you for 
coming. Did you like my party?” (Continued on page 57) 


Mr Metker was a fine young man but he had 


one bad fault—he just could not make up his mind about 
anything. 

He couldn’t decide what color to paint his house. Red or 
blue? Yellow or green? He didn’t know. So he didn’t paint 
it at all. There it stood, all gray and drab and dreary, at 
the end of Cherry Street. 

He couldn’t decide what flowers to plant in his garden. 
Petunias or pansies? Marigolds or morning-glories? He 
didn’t know. So he didn’t plant 
anything at all. There it stood, his 
gray house all drab and dreary in 
its patch of weeds, at the end of 
Cherry Street. 


Meeker Makes his 


He couldn’t decide what to have for breakfast, for lunch, 
or for dinner. So every day he opened the same kinds of 
cans, and sat eating all by himself in his drab and dreary 
gray house at the end of Cherry Street. 

“It isn’t right,” Mr. Meeker would say to himself, shaking 
his head. 

“No, it isn’t,” he would answer himself. 

“All up and down Cherry Street,” he told himself, “there 
are red and green and pink and purple houses. There are 
gardens with zinnias and calendulas and petunias and 
nasturtiums,” 

Then he added, “There are stews and steaks and salads 
and cakes in the houses, too.” Just thinking of all that good 
food made him hungry. (Continued on page 66) 
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a NE morning at breakfast, Henry’s sister, Lucinda, was telling Mother 
is O all about the school operetta. Henry had an important remark to 
make, but Lucinda wouldn't stop chattering. 
at “The operetta is going to be so nice, Mother!” Lucinda was saying. 
, “Tt’s a one-act musical called, ‘Kitchen Frolic.’ The characters will be 
et dressed as kitchen utensils. There’s going to be a broom and dustpan 
: 4 chorus, and a dance called “The Mop Hop.’ Miss Larkin is having try- 
Fe outs after school today. I’m going to try for the soup-kettle role. The 


soup kettle sings two solos.” 

Henry just couldn’t stay quiet another moment, so he quickly swal- 
lowed some milk, and rapped his fork on the table. “I have something 
important to say. /’m going to try out for a part in the operetta, too!” 

“Why, that’s grand, dear!" Mother exclaimed. 

But Lucinda said, “Don’t be silly, Henry! Second-grade students are 


. : The Operetta FRANCES B. WATTS 


Miss Larkin opened a sheet of music called “The Mop Hop.” She 
showed Henry how to hop up on the first beat, down on the second, and 


then whirl around in a full turn. 


Henry tried seven times. Each time he hopped up when he should have 
been coming down. And whenever he whirled, he stumbled. Henry sighed. 


“I guess I’m too young to be in the operetta.” 


The teacher looked thoughtful. “No, I wouldn’t say that. I think you 
might be old enough to take the part of the morning sun. It’s a back- 
stage part. But the one who plays the part must be a very dependable 
person. Would you like to be the morning sun, Henry?” 


“I sure would!” cried the small boy. 


He could hardly believe his ears! Henry Thatcher, second-grader, was 
in the operetta! Later, when his parents learned about it, they were very 
pleased. They were just as proud of Henry as they were of Lucinda, who 


aa never in school operettas. The parts are usually given to the fifth- and had been given the important role of the soup kettle. 
se eixth-oraders.”* “I’m sorry that I discouraged you today,” Lucinda told Henry. “And 
nat “I’m going to try to be in it, anyway,” Henry insisted. I’m really glad that you have a part in the operetta!” 
att “Well, I can assure you that you won't get a part,” Lucinda told him. The following weeks were busy and exciting. Each afternoon there 
Ka: “Besides, how can you sine when you have four teeth missing? You have was a rehearsal to look forward to. Henry’s (Continued on page 57) 
e a hard enough time just talking!” 
te Henry had forgotten about his missing teeth. 
aes. nounce a word like “saw” as “thaw.” “Maybe é 
M4 Miss Larkin won't notice my lisp,” he said S O O 
s Mia A STUDY STORY FOR MEMORIAL DAY 
pe: past eight, and the children had to hurry off 
“WE to school. ~ 
That day it was hard for Henry to keep his One Day in May >. 4 — * * * * 
, mind on his studies. He kept picturing him- 
f self as a soup kettle, or a mop, or a dustpan. M 
i It was fun just thinking about the operetta. EMORIAL DAY turned out to be very to think about, and I wasn't exactly sure 
oa When the closing bell rang at last, Henry warm, In fact, it was a scorcher. All of us what kind of soldier I'd make. 
- filed out of the second-grade room, then hur- boys in the band were complaining Mr. Saunders pierced the air with his % 
re ried to the school auditorium. He was glad about how hot our uniforms were, and whistle, and the drummers performed 
5 that the primary grades were excused fifteen how we wished the parade would hurry for a while. It was good to have a rest. 
a3 minutes earlier than the others, because he up and get started. It was already after Boy, my feet were getting tired. Guess 
Sete would have a good chance to try out for Miss ten o'clock, and the parade was sup- I'd never be any good to the infantry. 
ag Larkin before the older children arrived. posed to have started at ten. Pretty soon we turned down Main 
c He found Miss Larkin playing the piano up Well, finally Mr. Saunders, the band Street playing "The Stars and Stripes 
ie on the stage. When the teacher saw him, she leader, arrived—all in a tizzy as usual. Forever." As we paraded past the whole 
Sing stopped playing. “Yes, Henry? What is it?” He just barely had his tie tied, and his line of stores in the business section, the 
ge she asked. hair looked as though it hadn't even  twirlers started showing off up ahead. ; 
Cag: “J_I’d like to try out for the operetta,” he been combed, But that didn't matter There was Mr. Jacobson, standing out 


stammered shyly. 
Miss Larkin said, “Well, that’s nice, Henry. 
Come on up here, and we'll see what you can 


do.” 


Henry stepped up on the stage. “May I try 
out for the soup kettle?” he asked. 

“Well, the soup kettle is a big part. It has 
two solos, and quite a few speaking lines,” 
Miss Larkin told him. “But you may try if you 
wish.” Then she asked Henry to sing the first 
two lines of “The Soup Kettle Serenade.” The 
lines went like this: 

Soup, soup, savory soup, 
Made out of chickens fresh from the coop. 

Henry had such a time staying in tune, that 
he forgot about his missing teeth! He sang, 
“Thoup, thoup, thavory thoup.” 

Miss Larkin didn’t mention Henry’s lisp. In- 
stead, she said, “I’m afraid that your voice 
isn’t quite strong enough for a singing role, 
Henry. Let’s see what sort of dancer you 
are. We necd lots of those.” 
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anyway, since we all had hats. Which 
only helped to make it hotter. 

| found where the trombone section 
was, and took my place in the line next 
to Dewey. He and | did everything to- 
gether, so of course we stood side by 
side in the trombone section. 

By ten-thirty we were ready. Mr. 
Saunders waved us all to attention with 
his baton, and we started marching up 
High Street to "God Bless America." 

As we turned onto Bay Street and 
went past the new housing development, 
I recognized a friendly face here and 
there out of the corner of my eye. Tim 
Jenkins was sitting by the curb in his 
wheelchair, waving a flag like mad. 
He'd been like that since the Korean 
War. 

1 started thinking about wars and 
what they were like—all the time | was 
marching. Wars are pretty hard things 


in front of his drugstore. He was a nice 
old guy—treated the gang to a straw- 
berry soda every now and then. I re- 
membered how he'd told us once that 
his son had been killed in France during 
the Second World War. France. | won- 
dered if it ever got this hot in France. 
Seemed like a long way off to me, and 
| bet they didn't have drugstores with 
strawberry sodas, either. Mr. Jacobson 
must be pretty lonely, now, | thought. 
There went Mr. Saunders’ baton 
again. Oops! Dewey missed a note. | 
just happened to turn my head a little 
—between bars—and spotted Barbara 
Winters watching the parade from her 
dad's new. convertible. Wowie! Well, as 
| put my trombone back up to my mouth, 
I knocked off Eddie Riley's hat in front 
of me. That caused a commotion, but 
we only missed a few steps. It was worth 
it anyhow. (Continued on page 65) 
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The Twenty Queens 


DOROTHY S. ANDERSON 


ICHELLE looked up as her brother came storming onto the porch. 
On his head was a strange-looking hat. 

“What’s that, Dale,” she asked, “a space helmet?” 

“No, nosey,” said Dale as he pounced onto the swing. “It’s a bee- 
keeper’s hat—hey, you interfering again?” He spoke sharply. 

Richelle stuck up her nose. “If you want to spend your time look- 
ing after Mr. Jensen’s silly old bees while he’s on vacation, I sup- 
pose you have to wear a silly old hat.” She 
cuddled her dog Princey in her lap, and ran her 
fingers over his soft, curly hair. “I should think 
keeping bees would be like keeping black widow 
spiders—or boa constrictors for pets.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” said Dale. “Bees don’t go 
after people. Not people who stay out of their 
way when they're flying, anyway.” 

“Ugh!” said Richelle. “Bees are just bugs, 
and I hate bugs!” She watched Dale unfasten 
the beekeeper’s hat and lay it on the swing. 

“I’m glad you hate them,” said Dale, “be- 
cause now I can be sure you won't interfere 


with them.” 
Richelle felt her face getting hot. “You can 

bet I won’t interfere,” she said. CO | e 
It sounded like a parade of elephants coming 


down the street. Then six of Dale’s friends ap- 
peared on the sidewalk with knapsacks on their 
shoulders. 
Dale shouted to them. “Be right there.” 
“Where are you going?” asked Richelle. 
“There you go butting in, again,” said Dale, 
as he hitched on his own knapsack. “Can’t you 
see we’re going hiking—to get away from your 
noseyness?” Then he banged the screen door, 
“T’ll never—never—NEVER interfere again,” 
Richelle called after him. She reached out to 
Princey, and rubbed her nose into his neck. 
When the mailman came down the street, 
Richelle ran out to collect the delivery. Then 
she put the letters for her parents on the desk. 
As usual, there was nothing for her, 


Larry’s 


Then she found an official-looking post card from the railroad sta- 
tion. Because it said “important,” she read it through: “Come at once 
and collect your 20 packages.” She turned it over. It was addressed 
to Dale. 

He would be far off hiking by now, Richelle figured, where no une 
could possibly find him. 

“But,” she addressed Princey, “this time we won’t interfere.” She 
fed Princey, and then tossed a ball across the yard for him to chase. 

She was sweeping the front porch when the phone rang. 

“This is the stationmaster,” the voice said. “For goodness’ sake, 
come on down and collect those packages!” 

“My brother’s not home,” said Richelle. “I’m sorry. I suppose 
twenty packages take up an awful lot of room.” 

“A lot of room?” said the man. “You could carry all of them easily 
yourself. All I can say is I'd like them out of here. Good-by.” 

Whatever could be in twenty packages that she could carry by her- 
self? Richelle thought. Something interesting, perhaps. She wondered 
and wondered. 

Then she climbed on her bike and whistled for Princey. He climbed 
into the little seat over the rear wheel, and they set off for town. 

The stationmaster was wiping his forehead with a big red bandanna. 
Richelle leaned her bike against the station, and told him she was Dale 
Foster’s sister. He led her into the shed, where all the crates and 
packages were that arrived on the trains, “I 
don’t like much to keep these particular pack- 
ages around. I'd appreciate your taking them 
off my hands.” 

Richelle looked at the packages. They were 
disappointingly small. Small as matchboxes, 
and all alike. Then she looked more closely 
at one of them. There was a hole in one side 
of the wood, but it was plugged up with some- 
thing. Richelle peered in through the wire 
screening. Something small was moving around in the packages. 

“Bees!” screamed Richelle, almost dropping it. An angry buzzing 
came from the package. “I didn’t know they'd be bees!” 

The bee was right on the other side of the screening from her 
fingers. It was a big bee with a long body. 

Then she looked at the label. The printing was tiny and crowded, 
and she had to hold it close to read it. (Continued on page 62) 


ARRY MARTINE had two troubles—the little 
one that he jabbered about all day, and the 
main one that he was afraid to mention even 


SHIRLEY S. FADER 


e 
, to himself. 
all } He was sitting on the edge of his father’s 


deck chair pounding his fist into a baseball glove 
and griping about his little trouble, when his 
father finally lost his temper. “Now look, Larry, 
I know this ship takes eleven whole days to go 
between New York and Italy. But you'll just 
have to manage,” he shouted. 

“All right, all right, but there’s absolutely 
no one for me to talk to,” muttered Larry. 
“Every one of the passengers is either grown up 
or else he’s a baby stuck up in the nursery 
room. What am I supposed to do all day?” 


Larry’s father sighed, and lowered the pad and pencil he was using to plot some 
baseball strategy. “So you’re lonesome for a few days. Isn’t it worth it? You're not 
a complainer. What's gotten into you, anyway, Larry?” he asked. “I thought you 
were the happiest boy ever when the Italian Department of Education hired me to 
teach baseball in their schools for a year.” 

Larry thought that one over. He rolled the ball he was holding around in the 
pocket of his fielder’s glove. He ran his hand over the sharp edge of his blond crew 
cut. He examined the scar on his ankle that he’d gotten last spring when he tried to 
impress his father by sliding wildly into second base. 

Finally he answered, “Yes, sure I was happy at first,” he admitted. “So was Mom. 
It’s not every baseball coach from a small college who gets (Continued on page 64) 
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Arithmetic 
HERBERT F. SPITZER 
Professor of Educetion, 
and Director, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, 
State University of 
lowa, lowa City 


Art 

iVAN JOHNSON 
Professor and Heed, 
Department of 

Arts Education, 

Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 


Language Arts 
GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
Associate Professor 

of Education, Arizona 
State University, Tempe 


Music 

BEATRICE KRONE 
Teacher, Idyllwild 
School of Music, 
Idyllwild, California 


Reading 

RUTH STRANG 

Professor of Education 
and Head of Readin 
Center, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 
New York 


Science 

GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of 
Education, University 

of Maryland, College Park 


Social Studies 

RALPH C. PRESTON 
Professor of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


These specialists will give you direct answers to 
specific questions without charge. (Requests of a 
general nature, such as setting up a curriculum and 
supplying material for a talk or a paper, are not 
@ pert of this service.) Address your letter to the 
proper counselor, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and enclose 
@ stamped, self-addressed envelope. Next month, an- 
swers to questions on arithmetic, art, language arts, 
and social studies will appear on this page. In the 
meantime, all the counselors will be glad to answer 
your questions. 
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ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON 


MUSIC 


In the upper grades, how can we integrate our music with 
the study of communication through the ages? 


Music integration with the social sciences does 
not always mean singing songs or listening to 
compositions with titles related to what is being 
studied. Often it means building an understanding 
of the universal reasons for the use of music, both 
in the past and in the present. 

Music is communication. It says something to 
individuals, and through it individuals communi- 
cate with others. Through music, the basic needs 
of man—to work, play, love, and worship—are 
better satisfied. Discussions of these concepts will 
take children into the distant past and then bring 
them back to the modern world. 

An appraisal of the importance of radio and 
television in the lives of people today will focus 
some attention on the preponderance of musical 
programs. Why do the sponsors feel justified in 
spending huge sums of money for orchestras, small 


READING 


Why are there so many — readers in junior and senior 
high schools today and wha 


Three reasons may be mentioned. 

1. The policy of promotion by age rather than 
by achievement. “Social promotion” has resulted 
in a pile-up of poor readers in the high schools. 

2. Poor teaching of reading in primary grades, 
Such teaching may result from a teacher shortage, 
ineffective teacher education, or the exclusive use 
of a single method of teaching reading. 

3. Disregard of the developmental view of read- 
ing. lt is considered a subject to be taught in pri- 
mary grades rather than an ability to be developed 
throughout the school years. 

Some remedies for this problem are: 

1. The ungraded primary unit in which each 
child progresses at his own developmental rate. If 


SCIENCE 


Will you give me some suggestions for teaching 
kindergarten children? 


Selection of content and method in science for 
kindergarten follows the same general rules that 
pertain to any other subject: In what are the 
children interested? How much can they learn 
from the experience? How long can they pay at- 
tention to it? What materials are available? How 
much can they particpate in the activity? 

The kindergarten program differs from the pro- 
gram in the grades that follow in one important 
respect—the program is much more incidental. 
There are plenty of opportunities for science ex- 
periences if the teacher recognizes them. She has 
in mind that through these opportunities the pu- 
pils begin to learn to observe carefully, grow in 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


How can I enliven the study of current events in the inter- 
mediate grades? 


News reporting by pupils can easily become a 
dull routine. It is a good plan to introduce an 
oceasional variation. For example, four or five 
pupils might be asked to bring two types of items 
each, namely, an item which is considered by the 
child in question to be the most important news 
item of the week and also an item which he con- 
siders to be the least important. Following their 
reports, the class can profitably discuss the ques- 
tions: What constitutes an important news item? 
a trivial news item? Which item is probably of 
greatest importance in the lives of most people? 
For another week’s assignment, a few pupils might 


t can we do about it? 


groups of performers (singers and dancers), and 
individual artists? If the purpose is advertising, 
we have singing « cials dern versions of 
the age-old street cries. 

One of the quickest ways to enlist the interest 
of the listening audience in neighbors in remote 
parts of the world is to play or sing folk music 
which is characteristic of these peoples. 

There is nothing new about using music to com- 
municate moods. This has been done down through 
the ages. Sound effects are cleverly employed by 
studio engineers today just as they have been ef- 
fectively used by composers of great merit in the 
past. 

Some programs serve to inspire us. The thoughts 
and ideals of great men are delivered in soul- 
stirring addresses, often reinforced by music which 
also uplifts the spirit of man. 


at the end of third grade he has not acquired suffi- 
cient reading ability, he is given the necessary in- 
struction in reading in a special fourth-grade 
group. 

2. Special individual instruction and practice in 
reading for children in any grade who need and 
can profit by it. 

3. More effective preparation of teachers in 
reading. 

4. Identification of poor teaching in the pri- 
mary grades and in-service help for these teachers, 
or making a change of teachers, if necessary. 

5. Instruction and practice in reading for all 
pupils appropriate to every grade in elementary 
school and high school. 


science to 


ability to express their ideas about what they see, 
become aware of “trying it out” as one way to 
find answers to their questions, and become broad- 
er in their science interests. 

With these intentions in mind, the following 
activities have been used successfully with such 
young children: making an aquarium and watch- 
ing the plant and animal life ir it; using a magnet 
to see what it can do; observing the weather from 
day to day; watching animals out of doors to see 
what can be discovered; planting seeds to see how 
they grow into plants; learning how various kinds 
of toys work; listening to sounds to learn how they 
are made, 


be given for examination a copy of a newspaper 
which does not report crime, such as the Christian 
Science Monitor, and a copy of a lurid tabloid. 
The children can give their reactions. Then the 
entire class can discuss the question: Is sensa- 
tional news always the most important news? At 
another session the class could compare and ana- 
lyze the various sources of news—newspaper, radio, 
television, eye-witness accounts. Again, the class 
might discuss how to detect a slanted news story. 

What I am suggesting is that there is much more 
to be learned in a current-events period than 
knowledge of particular events. 
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The Tardy Party 
(Continued from page 53) 


“Well-l—,” Lizzie Lazy began. 

“Well-l—,” said Carla Careless. 

“Well-l—,” said all the others. 

Miss Fix-it laughed. “You didn’t 
like it, did you?” 

The guests laughed uneasily. They 
stood first on one foot, then on the 
other. They mumbled something, but 
you couldn’t tell if it was yes or no. 

“You see, to be lazy and not do 
your work makes things come out all 
wrong, doesn’t it?”’ Miss Fix-it said, 
looking straight at Lizzie Lazy. “And 
to be careless in the planning makes 
it turn out all wrong, too,” Miss Fix- 
it said, looking at Carla Careless. 
“And if you don’t care whether the 
guests have a good time or not, a 
party isn’t any fun at all,” she added. 
“And to forget to fix refreshments— 
oh, that is terrible, isn’t it?” she ex- 
claimed, looking at Freddie Forget. 

You could have heard a pin drop! 
All the guests were looking right 
down at the toes of their shoes! 

“All right,” Miss Fix-it said. “I’m 
not named Fix-it for nothing. I can 
fix it up, if you will help me. We 
can still have a good-time party in- 
stead of a tardy party.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted the guests. 
“We'll help. It takes us all to make 
a party a success. Just tell us what 
you want us to do!” 

The tardy party turned into a 
good-time party, because Lizzie Lazy 
started working, Carla Careless 
started being careful, Donnie Don’t- 
care started caring, Freddie Forget 
started remembering, and Kenneth 
Can’t-do started doing! 


Birthday Parade 
(Continued from page 52) 


“That is queer,” thought Billy. 
“Someone else is having a birthday 
today!” 

“Happy Birthday, dear Billy, Hap- 
py Birthday to you!” the parade of 
boys and girls came right on down to 
Billy’s house. They kept on singing. 
They smiled at Billy, and he smiled 
back at them. They marched right 
up Billy’s walk, and stood in a semi- 
circle around him. Each boy and girl 
carried a sign. One said, “Happy 
Birthday, Billy.” Another, “Many 
Happy Returns.” A third said, “A 


Happy Day.” Others said, “Good 
Health,” “Joy,” “Lots of Fun.” 

One boy carried an American flag. 
Another pulled a lovely new express 
wagon, just the kind Billy had been 
wishing for! It was decorated like a 
real parade float, with red, white, 
and blue crepe paper. In the wagon 
were piled gaily wrapped packages. 

Mary Lou pulled another wagon. 
In it was a lovely birthday cake. It 
looked just like the cakes Mother al- 
ways made for birthdays. It had yel- 
low icing and yellow candles. It 
looked gay and good! 

“It is a birthday parade for you, 
Billy,’ Mary Lou told him. “I 
wanted you to have a birthday party, 
so I planned it with your mommy 
and mine.” 

“We all want to be your friends,” 
a boy named Peter told him. “The 
new wagon is from your mommy 
and daddy.” 

“We came to play,” a little girl, 
Nancy, smiled. “We're going to stay 
for lunch.” 

“We brought presents,” Tommy 
patted the gifts in the wagon. 

“This is a real birthday surprise,” 
laughed Billy. “And my best birthday 
present of all is having so many new 
friends!” 


The Operetta 
(Continued from page 54) 


part came just before the grand 
finale, when the soup kettle said, 
“Our frolic soon must end. Look, 
the morning sun is rising!” That 
speech was his cue. Then Henry, 
standing backstage beside a make- 
believe window, would raise the sun. 

One afternoon Miss Larkin told the 
cast that it was time to think abeut 
costumes. “High-school girls are go- 
ing to make your costumes in their 
sewing classes,” she stated. “So today 
I must take your measurements.” 

Then the boys and girls lined up 
while Miss Larkin measured their 
heights and waistlines. When she 
came to Henry, she said, “You won't 
need a costume, Henry. But Mr. 
Franz, an artist friend of mine, is 
making your sun.” 

Henry was delighted that a real 
artist was making his sun! 

The next few weeks seemed to fly 
by on wings. Soon it was the after- 
noon of dress rehearsal. Everyone 
had been told to pick up his costume 
in the Teachers’ Room. Henry was 
first to arrive. On the sofa, he saw a 
pile of rustly grass skirts for the 
brooms, and a box of raggedy hats 
for the mops. The black cardboard 
dustpan suits were propped against 
the wall. Lucinda’s soup kettle cos- 
tume was on the table. And there on 
the window sill, Henry spied his sun. 

He picked up the stick to which 
the sun was attached. The sun was a 
round globe of gold papier-maché. 
There was a funny, gay face painted 
on it. The eyes were twinkling with 
mischief. And the sun’s smile was 
the brightest, jolliest smile Henry had 
even seen! 

The next day, the day of the operet- 


In summer all of Canada is a vacationland. Choose from 
any one of the many inclusive “Magic Carpet” tours 
through the rugged Rockies, romantic French Canada, or 
historic Nova Scotia. There are “Magic Carpet” tours to 
fit every pocketbook. 


JET THROUGH CANADA OR ON TO EUROPE 
Low economy prices mean you can jet to Europe this year. 
Stopover privileges allow you to visit many Canadian and 
European cities at no increase in fare. New TCA DC-8 
Giant Jets carry you between Canada’s major cities and 


: Britain, where connecting service to the Continent is 
available. 
} RAE - Whether it’s one of the many “Magic Carpet” tours of 


Canada’s summer vacationland, Europe, or both, TCA will 
be happy to work with you to make this summer a remem- 
bered one. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


See your Travel Agent, or contact TCA in Boston, New York, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Miami, Cleve- 
land, Detroit/Windsor, Chicago, Seattle/Tacoma, San Francisco, Los Angeles, or Washington, D. C. 


ENJOY A 
VACATION IN 
FRENCH CANADA 


You'll appreciate the unspoilt beauty of its 
mountains, lakes, rivers. Its splendid roads. 
World-famous shrines. Historic Quebec City 
—Metropolitan Montreal. French Canada 
welcomes you with warm hospitality and 
mouth-watering cuisine in comfortable mod 
ern inns and hotels. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


Provincial Tourist Bureau 
710 Grande-Allee East, Dept. 134-A q 
Quebec City, Canada 


Please send me Free road-map and illustrated i 
booklets to plan my Quebec vacation. 


ss ta, he felt quite nervous. He kept 

thinking how terrible it would be if 

“I wish you had been really lucky 


not hear his cue? Supposing he lost 
his sun at the last minute? Henry 
(Continued on page 61) 


and your uncle had given you 
tickets to the ball game.” 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
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FLOWER HATS FOR MOTHER 


Wide hat brims are cut double from two large 
pieces of construction paper stapled or pasted 
over each other for strength. Instead of cut~ 
ting out the center part for the head, draw an 
oval for the opening, put scissor point in the 

center, and slash in all directions to the 

edges of the opening, leaving tabs to bend up 
around the head to hold the hat firmly when 
worn. 

Cut pieces of colored tissue paper into 2” 
Squares, place a dab of paste in the center 
of each, and apply it to the top of the hat 

brim, fluffing up the edges of each tissue 
Square to form a flowerlike shape. You may 

add ribbons or streamers. BEATRICE BACHRACH 


Mother’s Day Party at 


onl 


FLOWER PICTURES 


When we were pressing flowers for a flow- 

er collection we discovered that the blossoms 
were still beautiful even after they had 
been pressed and exposed to the light for 
several weeks. It was then that we decided 
to make flower pictures for Mother's Day 
gifts. We pressed several dozen flowers and 
leaves between newspapers for two weeks, 
then left them exposed on a large counter 
for the children to use in pictures. Each 
child went back one at a time to the counter, 
selected his colored construction paper, 
drew his picture, and glued on the flowers 
and leaves. Each child's picture was indi- 
vidual. ELIZABETH GISE 
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MAKING USE OF THE COLLAGE ON GIFT BOXES 


Collect hosiery boxes and others needed for your 
gift. Plan the collage so that it will cover the 
top of the box. 

Any colorful scraps of fabric, felt, metal paper, 
even colored magazine advertisements can be cut and 
fitted into original designs. Once your idea takes 
form, you need scissors and a good glue or rubber 
cement to fashion the collage and hold it in place. 
Some of the designs may resemble a mosaic. 

Although the great masses of our people may not 
call collage art, it does belong to our age, and 
as such, the children should know of its existence, 
and experiment with it. ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD 


MOTHER'S DAY VIOLET CORSAGE 


You will need 4 sheets of dark green construction 
paper, 1 pack of 6” round paper doilies, 1 spool #352 
covered flower wire, several yards of 1/2” pastel 
ribbon (optional), 1 package of purple crepe paper 
(makes approximately 18 corsages when it is cut 
crosswise through the folded pack at 3” intervals). 

Slash one side of the 3” strip down halfway, making 
Slashes 1/2” apart. Twist the outside edge of each 
piece of fringe, holding it between the thumb and 
forefinger of both hands. Take 1/3 of a strip for 
each bouquet. Gather it loosely with wire and tie 
in a bunch like violets. Paste green paper leaves 
on &@ small doily. Cut a hole in the center and 
insert the bouquet. DONALD P. MORTIMER 
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METAL-TOOLED 
COASTERS FOR MOTHER 


Lay an aluminum foil pan, or a foil 
pan from baked breakfast rolls on a 
pad of newspapers. Using an old ball- 
point pen, trace around the top of a 
Blass. Cut out the circle and lay it 
again on the pad. Now use the ball- 
point pen to tool a design in the 
center of the coaster, and a border 
around the edge. Tooling the edge 
makes it tend to turn up naturally and 
evenly. Make a set of four or six, of 
different designs. BARBARA GILPIN 


MAY-BASKET IDEA 


Fold an oblong piece of colored construction 

paper in half. Sketch half of a flying bird, 
using the fold as the center line. Cut through 
both thicknesses. Unfold the bird and draw around 
@ small nut cup laid upside down on the center of 
the bird. Cut out the center and slide the nut 
cup in from the top. If the birds are made in 
several colors, the eyes, beaks, and handles may 
be made from scraps of one of the contrasting col- 
ors. Or all may be the same color with yellow 
beaks and handles. ANNABEL AMSTUZ 


then in half at the one, and in half again. 
Cut out a petal shape; if you use pinking 
shears it will resemble a carnation. Fold 
each petal in half twice, lengthwise. Open 
and refold accordion fashion. When you have 
four folded petals, thread crosswise on a 
needle and push to the bottom where you tie 
a knot. Continue to add petals until you 
have the desired fluffy lei. DOROTHY THOLE 


HAWAIIAN LEI 
You will need scissors, needle and thread, 
i: and toilet tissue (colored or white). Tear 
= off a strip of eight sheets of tissue. Fold 
= in half at the 4, then in half at the 2, 


GIFT SEED CLUSTER 


Get several plastic pill boxes such as drug- 
gists use. With a nail make a hole in the cen- 
ter of the lid. Pull a piece of ribbon through 
the hole and knot it on the inside. Cut pice 
tures from seed catalogues or seed packages to 
correspond to the seeds you plan to put in 
each packet. Put colored glitter or artificial 
"jewels" in the center of each flower. Tie the 
pill boxes in a cluster on ribbons of different 
lengths. Fill the boxes with seeds saved 
from last year's flower garden or packet seeds. 
Tape the lids to keep tight. HELEN FLETCHER 
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We remember the wonderful family 
fun we had vacationing in the quiet 
beauty of Wisconsin forests... how 
food-never tasted better, sleep was 
never more refreshing. We remember 
how we thrilled to the sight of wild- 
life in its natural background... to 
the youngsters’ first big fish. So, 
we're going back this year . . . will you 
be there, too? 


Over 94,500 miles of 
fine highways criss- 
cross Wisconsin's 

_ 56,000 square miles 
of fun ond sun. 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT | 
Room 81, P.O. Box 450, Madison 1, Wis. 


Please send me complete Wisconsin Vacation | 
Kit including colorful guide book, map, fish. 
ing regulations and sources of additional 
regional informaticn. 


NAME 


(Please Print) | 


The Apple Tree 


(Continued from page 42) 


H. Consider physical makeup of the 


apple. 

1. Observe skin, pulp, stem, core, 
seeds, 
Listen to story “Red House with 
No Doors.” 


3. Cut apple crosswise and note 


star shape where seeds are. 
I. List ways to use apples. 
1. Raw. (Raw apples are hard and 
juicy. ) 
a) Whole. 
b) Sliced, diced, or chopped 
and combined with other 


food. 
2. Cooked. (Heat makes apples 
soft } 
a) Baked apples, apple pud- 
dings. 


b) Apple pie. 
c) Fried or boiled. 
d) Applesauce. 
. Juice. (Pressure is used to get 


ve 


juice 
a) Plain apple juice, apple juice 
combined with other juices. 
b) Cider. 
4. Jelly. (Use of strainer and 
sieve 
J. Make charts for reading readiness. 
1. Chart with picture of apple: 
AN APPLE IS ROUND. Add pic- 
tures from magazines showing 
other things that are round 
Label each object. 
. Chart with pictures of apples 
of various colors: APPLES ARE 


ro 


GREEN, RED, yeLLow. Add pic- 
tures of familiar objects that 
come in apple colors. 
3. Chart showing different sizes of 
apples labeled: LITTLE, BIG, 
BIGGER, BIGGEST. 
+. Chart with recipe for apple- 
sauce 
K. Make booklets. 
1. Draw pictures showing stages of 
growth of an apple tree 
2. Draw apples and model them of 
homemade or regular modeling 
clay. 
3. Draw picture of things seen on 
excursion. 
L.. Make applesauce—and eat it. 
M. Play store. 
1. Count apples on display. 
2. Make price tags to put on the 
apples. 
3. Count money needed to buy ap- 
ples. 
N. Listen to poems and songs about 
apples Learn an easy one or two. 
O. Dramatize creatively and rhyth- 
mically 
1. Picking apples 
2. Making apple pies. 


REFERENCES 


Golden Book of Science, by Bertha 
Parker (Simon & Schuster). 

Read Aloud Stories, by Johnston- 
Bailey (Milton Bradley). Contains 
“Largest Apple in the Basket” and 
“Red House with No Doors.” 

Important Book, by Brown (Harper). 

Shapes, by Schlein (Wm. R. Scott 

A Tree for Me, by Simon (Lippin- 
cot 

The Apple That Jack Ate, by Scott 
‘Wm. R. Scott 

Autumn Harvest, by Tresselt (Loth- 
rop). 

Friends Far and Near, by Russell 
(Ginn). 
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Music Through the Year (Follett). 
Song, “I Have an Apple.” 

Happy Songs (Schirmer). Song, 
“Birdies and Apple Blossoms.” 
Sing and Be Happy (John Day). 

“Song of the Pushcart.” 

Finger Play (Schirmer). Action song, 
“Two Little Apples.” 

Johnny Appleseed, by Dennis Day 
record available from Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s 
Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y.). 

Free Full-Color Films: for eastern 
half of U.S., try “Apples,” 24 min. 
(Virginia Dept. of Conservation 
and Economic Development, Rich- 
mond 19, Va.; request 2 mos. 
ahead); for western states, try 
“World's Apple Bowl,” 12 min. 
(Washington State Apple Comm., 
104 W. Yakima Ave., Yakima, 
Wash.; request 1 mo. ahead). 


What's in a Name 
(Continued from page 28) 


“Exactly,” Miss Chapman agreed. 
“And some people were named _ be- 
cause they had brown or blonde hair, 
or light or dark complexions. In the 
United States, we have names from 
many languages,” the teacher said, 
going to the blackboard. She wrote: 
big, small, white, brown, and black. 
“Your job,” she explained, “is to 
find out, from parents, neighbors, or 
storekeepers who know some lan- 
guage besides English, what these 
words are in that language.” 

That afternoon, Johnny Brooks 
said to his mother, “I’m the one who 
started this whole name deal, and no- 
body has mentioned my name.” 

“Well,” said his mother, “it is 
likely that some ancestor lived near 
a brook. If he had lived by a lake, 
you might be called Blake, or if near 
a well, our name could have been 
Wells, Atwell, Waters, Waterman, or 
perhaps Wasserman, if our family 
name had been started in Germany.” 

Mrs. Brooks was interrupted by the 
arrival of Joey Green. He announced 
that his grandfather, who came from 
Italy as a young man, had wanted 
an American-sounding name so had 
changed Giovanni Verdi to John 
Green. 


When the doorbell rang again, it 
was Shirley and Carol. Shirley said 
that the librarian had told her that 
Freedman (or Freeman) meant some 
person had once been a slave. 

“My family name comes from the 
Bible,” said Carol Levy. “ “Long ago,’ ” 
my uncle told me, ‘the holy Hebrew 
men who took care of the religious 
ceremonies were called Cohen, and 
their assistants were Levi.’ ” 

Returning to school the next week, 
the children gradually completed sev- 
eral charts based on the words Miss 
Chapman had written on the board. 

Chart I—Meet Mr. Brown or 
Black: Braun in German; Schwartz in 
German; Charney in Russian; Bruno 
in Italian; Pinkus in Hebrew. 

Chart I1—Meet Mr. White: Weiss 
in German; Blanc in French; Biali in 
Russian; Bianco in Italian. 

Chart I1]1—Meet Mr. Little: Small 
or Short in English; Klein in Ger- 
man; Piccolo in Italian; Malenkov in 
Russian; Petit in French (English 
Petty). 

Chart 1V—Meet Mr. Big; Stout or 
Longfellow in English; Gross in Ger- 
man; Grande in French; Tolstoy in 
Russian. 

“There are some names that no 
one can explain for sure,” Miss 
Chapman said. “Many names have 
been changed as peopie moved from 
one country to another, until the 
original can hardly be recognized.” 

Michael Flanagan announced, “My 
grandmother told me that Irish peo- 
ple had their own language at one 
time. My name means ‘ruddy com- 
plexion,, and my cousin Donovan's 
name means ‘brown-haired chief.’ ” 

can explain some Italian 
names,” said Joey Green. “My sister 
is Mrs. Ferraro. That means smith in 
Italian. If you want to say Johnson 
or Jones in Italian, you use the word 
di, meaning ‘of,’ before the Giovan- 
ni, which means John.” 

“In the Spanish,” volunteered Juan 
Martinez, “you add ez to the name 
instead of adding son. I would be 
John Martinson in English.” 

“Wow!” said Johnny Baker, “a 
fifth John in our class, and we never 
knew it before we talked about 
names!” 
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The Operetta 


(Continued from page 57) 


shuddered, thinking of the terrible 
things that might happen. 

That night at dinner he was so up- 
set that he could hardly eat. 

“T don’t see why you’re so worried, 
Henry,” Lucinda remarked. “How 
about if you had two soles, and lines 
to speak like me!” 

“Just the same, my part is impor- 
tant,” Henry retorted. “Miss Larkin 
is depending on me to raise the sun 
in time!” 

“You'll do fine,” said Mother. 
“Now try to eat. It’s almost time for 
Dad and me to drive you to school.” 

When Henry and Lucinda arrived 
at school, most of the cast was al- 
ready there. Everyone was rushing 
about and chattering with excitement. 
Henry joined the boys, who were 
dressing in the library. He lifted his 
sun down from one of the shelves. 
Then, clutching the stick tightly in 
his hand, he hurried off to the stage 
door. He walked through the back- 
stage wings, and took his place be- 
side the make-believe window. 

Down in the orchestra pit, Miss 
Larkin began to play the overture. 
She would be playing the piano dur- 
ing the entire operetta, so the cast 
was on its own. The mops lined up, 
as they had been told to do. 

Henry tapped his foot to the music. 
He was feverish with excitement. 
“Oh, boy,” he chuckled, “there’s no 
business like show business.” 

Then, at last, the curtain went up. 
The mops hopped and whirled out 
toward the bright footlights. Henry 
hoped that his parents had found 
good seats. He didn’t want them to 
miss a note or a line of this wonder- 
ful operetta! 

Now the mop hop was over. Henry 
could hear Lucinda speaking her first 
lines. Her voice was clear and true. 
She was doing fine! 

After a while, the brooms and dust- 
pans flocked into the wings. They 
were not as orderly as the mops had 
been. A few of the boys began push- 
ing and shoving each other. Then be- 
fore Henry realized what was happen- 
ing, one of the boys fell against him! 
His sun clattered to the floor! In the 
confusion, two dustpans stepped on 
the sun and crushed it! When Henry 
picked it up again, it looked like an 
orange with all the juice squeezed 
out of it! 

“My sun is squashed!” cried Henry. 
“What am I going to do now?” 

No one was there to answer him. 
The brooms and dustpans were al- 
ready dancing out to the stage. Fran- 
tically, Henry tried to find someone 
to help him. The whole cast was on 
stage now. There was not a soul 
around, except Henry. “Oh, what 
shall I do?” he thought. 

Lucinda had already sung her sec- 
ond solo. Henry’s cue was drawing 
dangerously near. He stood there, al- 
most too frightened to breathe. The 
time was coming closer and closer. 
Presently, Henry heard the words, 
“Our frolic soon must end. Look, the 
morning sun is rising!” 

At that very instant, Henry had an 
idea! “I'll use my head!” he thought. 
Quickly he stooped under the stage 
window. He fixed a bright smile on 
his face. Then, slowly, he raised his 


head. Soon, there was Henry, beam- 
ing at the audience, with a merry, 
gap-toothed grin! 

The people began to roar with 
laughter. Henry was so embarrassed 
that he wanted to duck down again. 
But he decided it would look foolish 
if the sun rose and set all in one short 
moment. So he kept right on beaming 
through the window. Soon the audi- 
ence began to clap! 


“They like me!” thought Henry. 

Then the cast began to sing the 
grand finale. 

When the show was over, everyone 
ran back to congratulate Henry. 

“Your face was much jollier than 
the paper sun’s!” cried Lucinda. 
“Your gap-toothed smile gave every- 
one a laugh. That’s just what the 
operetta needed. Everybody says it’s 
the best one we've ever had!” 


Pretty soon Miss Larkin appeared. 
She told the children how well they 
had played their parts. Then she 
listened to Henry explain about the 
paper sun, “Oh, I was so scared,” he 
said. “For a while I didn’t know 
what I would use for a sun!” 

Miss Larkin ruffled his hair. “You 
did exactly what any sensible person 
would do when he is in trouble,” she 
laughed. “You used your head!” 
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Write today for a free booklet illustrating 
the comple 
Tapes for school use. Address: Dept. 

CAI-50,3M Company, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OTCH BRAND 


No. 810 


music, records and for general classroom use. 


te line of “Scotcn”’ Branp 


Mend torn pages 
quickly and 
permanently 


Magic Mending Tape 


LONG-AGING stick-at-a-touch tape holds fast, won’t discolor, 
ooze adhesive or get sticky ever! Ideal for repairing books, 


MENDS INVISIBLY— practically disappears on contact with paper! 
This different transparent tape has a special glare-free 
backing and won’t interfere with reading. 


YOU CAN WRITE ON IT, too, with pen, pencil or typewriter. 
So handy for making corrections, changes or additions. 


“SCOTCH” and plaid design are registered trademarks of 3M Co. 
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Scenic, Summer Wonderland 


32 big pages . . . 29 color 


pictures . . . decorative “funmap” 
... to help you in your 
vacation planning. 
Plus highway map and 


“Where to Stay,” with rates. 


We'll also explain how 
yw you can become a member of 


“The Order of the Good Time” 


v 
NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU : 
* Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia !N-5-60 
: (or 247 Park Ave., New York 17,N.¥.) : 


Please send free literature to: 
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Exploring Space 
with Univ S 1 
(Continued from page 38) 


announcer—Evenings of dancing 
also relax the men from the tensions 
of the day’s activities. 

(Fifth- and sixth-grade boys and 
girls dance the Schottische, Waltz, 

Varsouvienna, La Raspa, and Oh 
Susanna. For music, see introduction. ) 
VENUS 

ANNOUNCER—The interplanetary 
ship Univ S ] in which our space 
pilots traveled, was made ready on 
Space Station E. L. Univ S 1. Take- 
off was based on calculated astronom- 
ical data. Destination, Venus! 

(Music: soft playing of flute in @ 
minor key.) 

cHorus—Destination, Venus. Ve- 
nus, the planet of mystery, where a 
day is a little longer, and the year 
is a little shorter, than ours. Venus— 
about the size of Earth, having a 
temperature that varies from minus 
10 degrees to 140 degrees. Venus is 
clothed with clouds. What lies behind 
this filmy robe of loveliness? Is there 
beauty? Is there life? 

Music: “The Venus Waltz,” from 
Music in Orbit. ) 

ANNOUNCER—Our space ship settles 
down on a green promontory sur- 
rounded by swampy fields which seem 
to be under some type of cultivation. 
No life is evident. 

cHorus—No life! No life? 

ANNOUNCER— Then lo! Out of the 
forest comes a group of strangely 
formed creatures—half-reptile, half- 
man. We watch their antics which 
appear to be half-dance, half-march. 

Second-graders, as Reptile Men, 
interpret the words of the Announc- 
er. Music: “Mercury Gets the Mes- 
sage,” from Music in Orbit.) 

ANNOUNCER-After these strange 
reptile men disappear into the forest, 
they are followed by hundreds of 
small, grotesque, humanlike Venusian 
creatures, who tumble and roll about 
much as our Earth children do. 

Music: “Playtime on Pluto,” from 
Music in Orbit. Fifth- sixth- 
grade girls, as Venusian Creatures, 
perform tumbling acts and stunts.) 


MERCURY 


ANNOUNCER The ravision tapes do 
not show us the take-off and subse- 
quent travel through space to the 
next planet. However, we note now 
that the ship has entered the so-called 
I'wilight Belt.” 

cHorus— The Twilight Belt—Mer- 
cury is close. Mercury, the planet 
nearest the sun! It is hot, hot toward 
the sun; and cold, cold, cold away 
from the sun. Its day is 88 Earth’s 
days. One hundred-fifty-pound men 
weigh but forty pounds on Mercury. 
There is little gravity, little air, no 
water, no atmosphere—no water, no 
atmosphere, little gravity, little air. Is 
there life? 

Music: “The Sun,” from Music in 
Orbit.) 

ANNOUNCER—Our space ship Univ 
S 1 settles down on a barren, level 
plateau with outcroppings of drab 
rock at intervals over the landscape. 
Surely, there could be no life here! 

cHorus—No life, no life, no life. 
(Drum with brushes.) 

(Music: “Mercury Gets the Mes- 
sage” from Music in Orbit.) 


cHorus—Surely, this could not be 
true, true, true! (Drum roll with 
sticks on the “true’s.”) 

ANNOUNCER—Myriads of little 
bouncing creatures come from all the 
crevices of the drab rocks. The lack 
of gravity must have something to do 
with their bouncing qualities. 

(Music: “Run, Run,” from Scenes 
Infantas. Kindergarten children, as 
Bouncing Creatures, interpret the mu- 
sic creatively.) 

ANNOUNCER—And now we see the 
larger Mercurian Creatures. They 
dart about skipping with what seem 
to be ropes spun of mercury or 
uranium. 

(Music: “Rings Around Saturn,” 
from Music in Orbit. Fourth-grade 
boys and girls, as Mercurian Crea- 
tures, do individual and group rope 
jumping and rope-handling stunts.) 


JUPITER 


cHorus—Jupiter—the largest of the 
planets—large, large, large, and whirl- 
ing at such great speed that it is flat 
at the north and south poles. Cold, 
cold, cold—with poisonous gases and 
clouds. Shrouded in them. A for- 
bidding planet—with short ten-hour 
days. Twelve known moons revolve 
around its huge form, making land- 
ing a nightmare, a nightmare, a 
nightmare. 

ANNOUNCER—What pep and vigor 
these creatures on Jupiter have! They 
appear to be playing with fragments 
of meteors. 

(Music: “Jumping Jupiter,” from 
Music in Orbit. First-grade children, 
as Meteorites, engage in ball-handling 
activities as individuals and in small 
groups.) 

ANNOUNCER—These creatures are 
followed by fiery devillike creatures. 


To Teach 
Peggie Case Paulus 


Turn your thoughts to the verb, “to 
teach,” 

And, oh, what heights your mind can 
reach! 

To teach is to train, to show, to make 
aware. 

To teach is to inspire—to guide, to 
dare. 

To teach is to reveal the truths of 
the ages. 

To teach is to keep faith with 
prophets and sages. 

To teach is to lead so that greatness 
unfolds. 

To teach is to marvel at what one’s 
eye beholds. 


(Music: “Seven Jumps.” Fourth- 
graders, as Jumping Jupiters, do the 
folk dance Seven Jumps.) 


MARS 


ANNOUNCER The ravision tapes in- 
dicate that the space ship Univ § 1 is 
returning to Earth, but a large, beau- 
tiful planet looms in its path. 

cHorus—Mars—the planet which 
seems so much like Earth. Two tiny 
moons—Phobos and Deimos—revolve 
around Mars. Here are the beautiful 
greens of trees and shrubs and fields, 
the whites of snow and icecaps, the 
red of rocks and soil. Mars, so much 
like Earth—with day temperatures 
bearable to Earthlings but with nights 
of 75 degrees below zero—below zero 
—below zero. 


announcer—As the space ship set- 

tles down on Mars, the space pilots 
feel they are almost at home on Earth 
with the natural-appearing landscape. 
The realism is completed, but in an 
uncanny way, when a military band 
of Martian musicians appears on the 
horizon followed by a Martian army. 
How true to Earth life is the march- 
ing of these creatures! 

(Music: “Martians on Parade,” 
from Music in Orbit. Third-grade 
girls and boys, as members of the 
Martian Band, and Martian Army, 
march and play rhythm-band instru- 
ments.) 

announcer—And how like small 
Earth boys is the rough-and-tumble 
play of some! 

(Music: “Martians on Parade.” 
Sixth-grade boys engage in combative 
stunts. ) 

ANNOUNCER—And so ends this ex- 
clusive ravision report of the space 
ship Univ S 1. Figments of the imag- 
ination? Who are we to say? 

cHorus—Real? Imaginary? Who 
can draw the line between them? 

(Music: Nonetto while Chorus and 
Announcer exit.) 


Note: The author is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education and 
Health, University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. 

Whenever possible, obtain records 
through your local record dealer. The 
address of Capitol Records is 1730 
Broadway, New York City. The address 
of G. Schirmer, Inc., is 3 E. 43rd St., 
New York 17. Records of all other 
music mentioned can be obtained 
through Educational Record Sales, 153 
Chambers St., New York 7. 


The Twenty Queens 
(Continued from page 55) 


? 


“They're queen bees!” she said to 
the stationmaster. She had to say it 
loud, because he was standing ’way 
off to one side. 

She continued reading the label. 
“Get the queen in the hive well be- 
fore she has gnawed through the 
sugar plug. In the hive, while she 
gnaws at the plug, she will take on 
the distinctive odor of the hive. Thus, 
by the time she gnaws through, the 
bees will accept her as their queen 
instead of an intruder.” 

“Imagine those bees thinking all 
that up,” said the stationmaster. 

But Richelle hardly heard what he 
was saying. All she could think was 
that in a very short while the twenty 
queens would gnaw through the plugs, 
and get outside. She shuddered. 

“I'm going to leave them here,” 
said Richelle. 

“You are not,’ said the station- 
master. “You came to get them, and 
now they're yours. They arrived yes- 
terday, and I didn’t get a chance to 
send out the notice. So they’ve been 
here longer than they should. I don’t 
want them here when the queens get 
out. I don’t want to get blamed for 
losing them.” 

Then Richelle realized that not 
only might the twenty queens get on 
her, but Mr. Jensen’s expensive queen 
bees would be lost. And Dale would 
be blamed. 

She glanced down at the rest of 
the directions. “Slip this cage into 
the slit at the bottom of the hive 
where the bees exit and enter.” She 
wondered if she could do it. It 
sounded almost simple. But bees—. 

She piled the cages into her bi- 
cycle basket. Princey curled up in his 
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little seat behind. Even though he 
was a prince, he did not seem to like 
his royal company. He barked sus- 
piciously at the small boxes. 

Richelle rode home and picked up 
Dale’s beekeeper’s hat. 

When she pedaled out toward the 
Jensens she could see from a distance 
the white wooden beehives in neat 
rows. Quickly she counted. Yes, there 
were twenty of them. 

“You stay back,” she said to 
Princey. But he seemed to know al- 
ready. He jumped out of the seat 
while they were still in front of the 
Jensens’ neighbors. Then he came 
slowly on, and yelped from the ditch 
as Richelle moved to the first hive. 

She slipped the hat over her head, 
and gazed through the screening. 
Princey yelped even louder. What if 
she lost all twenty queens for Dale? 

A contented humming came from 
the slit at the bottom of the hive. 
The bees flew almost straight up in 
the air from the front. That meant if 
she stood at the side of the hive, she 
would not get in their way. She took 
one of the tiny cages and calmly in- 
serted it into the entrance, the plug 
toward the inside. Then she walked 
behind the hive and came to the side 
of the second one. The cage went in 
easily. 

When she came to the third hive, 
she tried to hurry. She jerked her 
hand toward the entrance. A bee 
flew out and buzzed angrily around 
her head. 

Richelle felt the warmth drain 
from her face. She stood still. The 
bee alighted on the screening in front 
of her nose, and crawled about. 
Richelle could see it very well—its 
fat little body with black and yel- 
low bands, and the sharp point at 
the other end of its body, which was 
its stinger. She stood for weeks, it 
seemed. At last the bee dashed down 
and lit on her blouse. She did not 
move. 

Finally it flew away. Richelle came 
alive again. She moved her fingers, 


her arms, her eyelids. She let out a 
big breath. Then she went toward 
the next hive. 

When she came to the twentieth 
hive, the candy plug was almost worn 
away. Richelle slipped the cage in 
it, and then sighed with relief. At 
last there was time to look. She 
could see puffy yellow baskets on 
some of the bees entering the hive, 
and she thought of all the times she 
had seen bees collecting pollen on 
flowers, and dismissed them as “mere 
bugs.” She wondered what all went 
on in the hive, and how they made 
honey anyway. Suddenly her mouth 
watered for some honey. She arose, 
and made her way carefully out to 
the highway. 

“What are you DOING OVER 
THERE?” came a voice from a figure 
with a knapsack, thundering down 
the highway. “Oh—Richelle—what 
did you do now?” 

Dale grabbed Richelle’s arm and 
raced with her toward the beehives. 
He looked at the hives and the tiny 
packages sticking out by the entranc- 
es. Richelle waited nervously for him 
to turn around, but she did not say a 
word. 

“Gosh!” he said. “I found the post- 
card at home, and I ran to the sta- 
tion, and I was sure I was too late 
and they’d be lost. I guess now I 
know where I can get some help with 
the bees. Thanks. Thanks a lot for—” 
he grinned, and this time he did not 
talk sarcastically at all—‘for inter- 
fering.” 


Happy Mama's Day 
(Continued from page 52) 


Papa Rabbit put Molly and Polly 
into their twin high chairs, and tied 
their bibs around their necks. Then 
everyone sat around the table to 
watch Mama Rabbit open her pres- 
ents. 

Robert handed her the small, flat 
package. When she untied the rib- 
bon and tore off the paper, there was 


“This better do the country some good.” 
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a book, The Adventures of Robin 
Hood Rabbit. 

“What will I do with a book?” 
thought Mama Rabbit, who never 
even had time to read The Rabbit- 
ville News. 

She didn’t say it aloud, because 
she didn’t want to hurt Robert’s feel- 
ings, so she said, “Oh, what a beauti- 
ful book! I will keep it on the table 
in the parlor.” 

The next package was from Rufus. 
Everyone laughed as Mama Rabbit 
tore off the brown paper wrapping, 
and saw a roll of wire fencing. 

“Wire fence,” she said in a puz- 
zled voice. “Is it a joke, Rufus?” 

“No, it isn’t a joke,” said Rufus, 
smiling. “It is a very special Mama’s 
Day present. You'll see.” 

Then Josephine handed her the 
large square box, wrapped in blue 
paper. She was almost afraid to open 
it. 

“T wish they would give me a new 
broom or an apron,” she thought. 
“That is what I really need.” But 
she knew the box was the wrong 
shape for a broom or an apron. 

She untied the ribbons, and opened 
the box. Inside was a beautiful robe 
of pink and yellow flowered print. 
“Ts it a dress?” she asked. At least 
one of her presents would be useful. 

Josephine took it out of the box, 
and held it up. It was too long for 
a dress, and the wrong cloth for a 
nightgown. 

“It’s a housecoat,” said Josephine. 
“You can wear it when you are rest- 
ing.” 

Mama Rabbit jumped out of bed 
every morning and worked until time 
to go to bed again. She wondered 
when she would ever wear it. 

“I'll just put it away and keep it,” 
she said. “It’s so pretty.” 

“No, no!” said Josephine. “We 
want you to put it on and wear it 
right now!” 

“And you’re going to sit in the 
parlor, and read the book I gave 
you,” said Robert. “Josephine and I 
are going to do all the work around 
the house today.” 

“But what about Molly and 
Polly?” said Mama Rabbit. 

“Rufus and I are going to put up 
this fence all around the house,” said 
Papa Rabbit. “It is guaranteed, wire 
rabbit-fence. Molly and Polly will 
not be able to jump over it or get 
through it until they are old enough 
te take care of themselves.” 

Mama Rabbit began to smile. She 
had been busy for such a long time 
that she didn’t know she was tired. 
But when she had put on the pretty, 
flowered housecoat, and sat down in 
the soft chair in the parlor, she felt 
like resting for at least a week. 

Papa Rabbit and Rufus took their 
tools, and soon had the yard around 
the house fenced in. Molly and Polly 
could play all day without anyone to 
watch them. 

Josephine and Robert cooked the 
dinner, and washed the dishes, and 
made the beds. 

When they were all through, they 
sat in the parlor with Mama Rabbit, 
while she read aloud from the book, 
The Adventures of Robin Hood 
Rabbit. 

“We will do this every evening 
from now on,” they said. 

“And every day will seem like 
Mama’s Day,” said Mama Rabbit. 
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FELT-POINT PEN 
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Larry's Main Trouble 
(Continued from page 55) 


invited to Europe as an American ex- 
pert—but you know, since then I've 
been thinking. A year in Italy’s a 
long, long time.” 

“My sainted third baseman,” cried 
Mr. Martine. “I thought it was the 
eleven days on the ship you were 
worrying about!” 

Larry grinned at his father. “No, 
not really,” he admitted. Then shov- 
ing the ball deep into the glove he 
blurted out his main worry. “You 
said there was no English-speaking 
school in the town where we'll be. 
I don’t know two words of Italian. 
How'm I going to have any friends? 
How’m I going to manage in school? 
What am I going to do for a whole 
year? Take correspondence school 
lessons in English with Mom and 
play ticktacktoe with myself?” 

At the exact moment when Larry 
finished, the stout*man in the deck 
chair next to Mr. Martine laughed. 
He laughed, put down the travel 
guidebook he was reading, and sat 
up. Sideways on his gray hair was a 
bright plaid sports cap, and when he 
spoke, Larry noticed a faint accent. 
“Excuse me,” the man said. “I 
couldn't help overhearing. And I’ve 
got to say that I don’t think you've 
got anything to worry about, Larry. 
You'll do just what I and and all the 
other foreign kids did when they first 
came to America. You'll pick up the 
language fast. And then the main 
thing—you'll discover that people are 
pretty much the same all over. Take 
he repeated as he picked 
“you've got 


it from me,” 
up his guidebook again, 
nothing to worry about.’ 

“Thank you, friend,” agreed Mr. 
Martine. “I couldn't say it so well 
myself, We'll get Larry a tutor to 
help him learn the language. Then 
he'll have to find out for himself that 
making friends and getting along with 
people works pretty much the same 
all over the world.” 

During the next few days Larry re- 
peated his father’s and Mr. Sports 
Cap’s words to himself, and hoped 
they were right. He even tried to get 
back the same cheerful disposition 
that had gotten him through the sum- 
mer when he was nine years old. 
hat year a broken arm set in a cast 
had meant no swimming, and a whole 
summer of hanging around watching 
instead of playing. But people were 
still remembering what a_ pleasant 
sport he had been about it all. 

Yet day by day, though he tried, 
Larry could see less and less to be 
“Ticktacktoe, here I 
come,” he told himself when the 


cheerful about. 


ship’s loud speaker blared out its 
tenth announcement of the day in 
Italian. “I don’t know if he’s saving 
dinner is served or that the ship's 
sinking,” he sighed, and wearily 
kicked a high spray of pool water 
over his shoulder. 

It was the same in the dining room 
Three times a day—breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner—the same bewilderment. 
The people at the Martines’ table 
were all Americans of Italian descent. 
They were going to Italy to sightsee, 
and also to visit some of their rela- 
tives there. So they were very anxious 
to practice their Italian. To each 
other, to the waiters, to nearly every- 
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body except the Martines, they spoke 
Italian. For the Martines, they spoke 
English, until Mr. Martine told them, 
“Never mind. Don’t bother.” 

“Let them go on in Italian. It’s 
a wonderful chance for all of us to 
begin catching on to the language,” 
Larry’s mother and father agreed. 

So Larry listened hard for a few 
days. Still he didn’t seem to get any- 
where. All it reminded Larry of was 
the time he’d accidentally tuned the 
TV in to a Spanish program. He 
couldn't make out a word of Spanish 
then, and he didn’t seem to be doing 
much better with the Italian now. 

“So far not one single word,” 
thought Larry as he paddled around 
in the ship’s pool one afternoon. The 
pool was his one comfort. There he 
didn’t have to talk. So that was 
where he passed most of the day, 
floating about in the clear water; or 
sitting on the pool’s smooth mosaic 
edge watching the others, and thinking. 

“Give yourself a couple of weeks,” 
his parents had insisted when he told 
them he wasn’t learning much Italian. 

“O. K. Tl really work at it,” 
Larry had resolved. Now it was four 


One quick stroke of his hand, and he 
was beside the woman, grabbing her 
hand. The woman was heavy and ter- 
rified. She clawed at Larry. It was 
just a stroke to the side of the pool. 
Larry yanked, kicked fiercely with 
both feet, and felt the iron pool side 
bar come into his free hand. Then 
he began to bellow. 

The whole thing, people told him 
later, didn’t last more than a min- 
ute. At the time, though, all the 
noises seemed to slam into Larry for 
hours and hours. Other people’s an- 
swering screams, feet thumping across 
the deck to the pool, the splash of 
men diving in beside him. Shouts of, 
“A cramp. She'll be all right,” as 
they dragged the woman out. 

The noises drifted away, and then 
things began to pummel Larry from 
all sides. Arms yanking him out, peo- 
ple shaking his hand, slapping him 
on the back, his father and mother, 
coming from nowhere, grabbing and 
hugging him. 

The rest of the day was no quieter. 
After the noises and the things, came 
the people. Dozens and dozens of 
people. They stopped him in the 


The Riddle Box 


What is the difference between 
one yard and two yards? 


Why do birds fly south in the winter? 
What's the best remedy for a squeaky rabbit? 
What part of the body can a student be? 
Why do windows squeak? 


What rooms can never be entered? 
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o'clock, teatime, and he was pad- 
dling around near the edge of the 
pool with the few other stragglers 
who had not yet left for the dining 
room and their cake and tea. Remem- 
bering his resolution, Larry told him- 
self, “Guess I better get out of here, 
go down to the dining room, and 
start listening again.” Hoisting him- 
self out of the water, he allowed him- 
self to mentally change the subject, 
“Wonder what kind of cake they'll 
have today,” he thought. At that 
moment a woman who was swim- 
ming near the edge of the pool sucked 
in a deep breath and dropped beneath 
the water. Larry hesitated, then 
turned to watch her swim under the 
clear water. The woman's eyes were 
shut tight, her face was tense with 
effort, and her hands were pumping 
up and down. 

“What a crazy kind of stroke,” 
thought Larry. “She’s never going to 
get anywhere that way. One of the 
woman’s hands rose above the sur- 
face. “Crazy, crazy stroke . . . 

Then suddenly Larry understood. 
Back into the pool he plummeted. 


passageways, in the lounges, on the 
decks. They shook his hand and con- 
gratulated him. “But I didn’t do very 
much,” Larry tried to tell them. “If 
everyone else hadn’t been around I 
wouldn’t have been strong enough to 
keep her head above water.” 

“You saw her, held her, and got 
the help,” they told him, and shook 
his hand again. 

People, people, mobs of people— 
though not all of them talked to 
him. Some of the crew who didn’t 
speak English just stopped their pol- 
ishing, or waxing, or painting when 
he went by, beamed at him, and 
waved. The orchestra men who didn’t 
speak English either, stood up and 
serenaded him when he and his family 
came to the dining room that night. 
And the chef sent a special cake 
with a message in Italian lettered on 
the icing. “Means ‘well done,’” the 
people at the table told them. And, 
of course, the woman herself when 
she recovered, thanked Larry till he 
was thoroughly embarrassed. 

But it wasn’t until after dinner as 


he walked around the dark pool that 
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Larry met his friend with the sports 
cap. “See, you have plenty of friends 
now,” the old man told him. “I told 
you there was nothing to worry 
about.” 

“Well,” said Larry doubtfully, 
“this was just a sort of accident.” 

“Look at it this way,” continued 
the old man. “You can’t speak to 
most of the crew, the chef, or the 
orchestra men. Yet it’s plain they all 
consider themselves your friends. So 
it must be the way you act, not the 
language, that makes friends. Now 
do you finally believe me?” 

Larry thought for a minute. 

“Yes. Makes sense. Guess I finally 
do,” he admitted. “Guess I finally 
do.” And he grinned up at his friend. 


One Day in May 
(Continued from page 54) 


At last we came up onto Dickenson 
Drive, and marked time while we 
waited for everybody to catch up. The 
cemetery was just ahead. Cemeteries 
weren't so bad in the daytime. Ali the 
men who had fought in all the wars 
were buried here. All the men from 
our town, I mean. 

Now we could relax a little. Mr. 
Johnson, the Legion Commander, be- 
gan reading off the names of the men 
and the wars they were in: 

Private James Darwin 

War between the States . . . 1861 

Gee, this was an old cemetery. Just 
think. Abraham Lincoln was Presi- 
dent then. 

Mr. Johnson’s voice droned on and 
on. Dewey and I were getting warmer 
and warmer. It was about 95° I’d 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


May 1—Child Health Day 

May 1-7—Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week. Theme: Help 
Us to Help Them 

May 1-8 — National Music 
Week. Theme: Let's Make 
Music — for Harmony in 
Life 

May 8—Mother's Day 

May 9—The 100th Birthday 
Anniversary of Sir James 
M. Barrie, author of "Peter 
Pan," and other plays and 
novels 

May 16— Abraham Lincoln 
was nominated for presi- 
dent in 1860 

May 21—Armed Forces Day 

May 23—Canadian Birthday 
of Queen Elizabeth II 

May 30—Memorial Day 


say—maybe more. And right about 
then I began wishing the parade was 
over and we were down at Bailey’s 
pond, swimming. Ah-h-h-h. I could 
just feel that old cool water a-swist*~’ 
up over me. 

Somewhere in the distance I heard: 
Corporal David LaVerne 
World WarI... 1918 

We went through all the First 

World War, and the whole Second 
World War, and the Korean War, 
while all this time the ladies of the 
Auxiliary were putting flowers or the 


graves. 


Then for some reason or other a 
little breeze blew up out of nowhere, 
and I heard a flap-flapping sound. 
Sort of snapped me to attention. I 
looked up and saw the flag ‘way up 
there on top of the flagpole. “Old 
Glory.” Good “Old Glory.” It was 
pretty swell to have a flag like that. 
She had belonged to all the men who 
had fought in all the wars, but she 
was my flag, too—and Dewey’s! Then 
I thought, wouldn’t it be great if we 
didn’t have to have any more wars, 
ever? 

As I was watching the flag the 
whole thing began to take shape, and 
for the first time that morning I was 
glad to be in the parade. I looked 
out over all those graves. I guess I 
didn’t really know much about what 
those fellows had gone through to 
keep our country free. But there was 
one thing I did know. Dewey and I 
were still here, and somehow we'd 
carry on! 

The last grave was decorated, and 
Teddy Fullbright was blowing taps. 
I nudged Dewey so he'd bow his 
head, and he tapped me on the head 
so I'd take off my hat. And we stood 
there as straight as we could. N.L.H. 


Canada Is at Our Door 
(Continued from page 41) 


Northward from Seattle to Whidbey 
Island, and our camp grounds at De- 
ception Pass State Park. Captain 
Cook made history here because he 
thought he had discovered the North- 
west Passage, until he learned that he 
had been deceived. Tonight, sleep; 
tomorrow, Canada! 

Wednesday—Hurry! Hurry! The 
ferry to Vancouver Island won’t wait. 
Breakfast in the rain. Into the cars, 
and a short drive te Anacortes, for 
tickets. We are first in line for the 
ferry. 

On board, my sixth-graders were 
busy snapping pictures while the ferry 
was weaving through the San Juan 
Islands. The children were already 
making friends with passengers by 
the time the ferry was ready to dock. 
Leaving our “ship,” we were checked 
through customs. 

There was sightseeing in the bus- 
tling, beautiful city of Victoria, which 
was “foreign” to us orily because it 
was “new” to us. The flag-lowering 
ceremony at the Parliament Building 
topped off the evening. 

Thursday—Broke camp after break- 
fast, then back to Victoria for a 
guided tour in a horse-drawn “tally- 
ho.” Castles, mansions, sculptured 
hedges, museums, and bowling on the 
green were only a few of the sights. 

In the afternoon, we had a date 
with our pen pals of Little Qualicum 
Beach on Vancouver Island, with 
whom we had been corresponding. 

Unfortunately, school was already 
dismissed by the time we arrived, 
but a teacher asked us to stay until 
the next day because her pupils would 
be disappointed to miss us. A motel 
close by had enough space, and a 
quick council meeting revealed that 
we had enough money. Hot baths and 
real beds, after our nights of camp- 
ing, were a welcome luxury. 

Friday—At Little Qualicum school, 
friendships matured quickly as pen 
pals became children in the flesh. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Avis 
Rent-a-Car 
VACATIONS ... 


Rent an Avis car, drive yourself 
between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 3 or 5 day tours 
include gas, oil, insurance. Tour 
includes hotel accommodations 
in Santa Barbara — 

Monterey — Yosemite. 


Rent-a-Car system 
Rent a new Ford or other fine 
car here—“‘leave it there” pian 


For an unforgettable vacation 
California has everything to make 


it truly memorable. Let experts show 


you all the sights . . . the costs 


are amazingly reasonable. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AND SAN FRANCISCO 


Complete guided tours de luxe to see Steinhart 
Aquarium, The Palace of Fine Arts, Famous Seal Rocks, 
Cliff House—Everything! Native guide takes you through 
Chinatown after dark. See Muir Woods, The Redwood 
Empire with its centuries old giant trees. Visit the beau- 
tiful Mother Lode country, 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
GRAY LINE... DEPT. I.M. 
425 — 4th St., San Francisco 7 


Send for Free Folders about Northern California 
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Address. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND LOS ANGELES 


SEE — everything on a guided, lectured Gray Line tour! 
Lunch inside Revue Studios — home of Universal Inter- 
national Pictures. See Disneyland, Hollywood and homes 
of the stars, Hollywood Bowl, the beaches, famed TV 
city, Farmers Market, the Missions, Knotts Berry Farm, 
See “Blue Boy” at Huntington Library. Go South to San 


Diego and Old Mexico. 

Your travel agent will make all arrangements 

(at no extra cost) or write to 

| TANNER GRAY LINE 4 

MOTOR TOURS... DEPT. LM. ' 

1207 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 17 

| Send Free Folders about Southern California ; 
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Mr. Meeker 
Makes Up His Mind 


(Continued from page 53) 


“And don't forget,” -he reminded 
himself, “There are happy people in 
the houses. But I don’t have anyone. 
It just isn’t right,” he complained. 

“Still,” he comforted himself, “I 
do have the birds nesting over the 
porch and the bees buzzing around 
my jam pot. That's company.” 

So he went on living alone with 
the birds and the buzzing bees in his 
drab and dreary gray house at the 
end of Cherry Street. Until one day. 
On that day, the bird babies learned 
to fly. They left his porch and flew 
to Miss Chadwick's cherry tree next 
door. 

Mr. Meeker sighed, “Oh, dear.” 
He finished breakfast, and closed his 
jam pot. Then the buzzing bees left 
and flew to Miss Chadwick's petunia 
patch, 

“Oh, dear. Now I am alone.” 

Then, for the first time in his life, 
Mr. Meeker made up his mind. 

“I'm not gging to live alone any 
more,” he decided 

But then a thought came to him. 
“Who would want to live with me in 

this drab and dreary gray house?” 
he asked himself 

‘Ne one,” he answered himself. 

He set about at once to find some 
paint for his house. The salesman at 
the paint store showed him green 
paint and red paint and blue paint 
and yellow paint 

“I'd like,” said Mr. Meeker. “Well, 
I'd like—well!” Mr. Meeker looked 
at all the colors, but he couldn't de- 
cide which he liked best. 

So he walked home again. The 
way was long, and he became quite 
hungry. The decisions and indecisions 
of the morning had made him so ex- 
cited that he couldn't bear the 
thought of opening his usual can of 
soup for lunch 

“I'd like something else. I'll have 
peaches,” he decided. 

“Or maybe pears?” he suggested 
to himself. 

“No, apples,” he said. 

By the time he reached Cherry 
Street he was so hungry he didn’t 
know what to do. 

He stopped at Miss Chadwick's 
gate to look longingly at the birds 
that had flown from his porch nest. 
He gazed at the buzzing bees that 
had left his jam pot for her petunia 
patch, His stomach growled loudly 
with hunger—grrrrerrrrr. 

Miss Chadwick popped up from 
behind the hedge she was pruning. 
“What was that noise she de- 
manded. “Oh, it’s you, Mr. Meeker. 
What's wrong?” 

“I can’t decide’ whether to have 
peaches or pears or apples or ba- 

nanas for lunch,” he said, 


From time to time short filler 
items for girls and boys are used 
in the back columns of the mag- 
azine. We welcome, bat cannot 
acknowledge, contributions such 
as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, rid- 
dles, and games. Items (except 
seasonal) not published in six 
months should be considered re- 
jected. Those with stamped en- 
velopes will be returned, Ad- 
dress: Girls and Boys, The 
Instructor, Dansville, NY. 


“That's easy,” Miss Chadwick said. 
“Just have fruit salad with all those 
fruits in it.” 

Mr. Meeker brightened. 

“Come to think of it, I'd like fruit 
salad, too.”” So Miss Chadwick made 
fruit salad, and they ate it together in 
her garden. Mr. Mecker felt very happy 
in her company 

“Thank you, Miss Chadwick,” he said. 
Then he started to his gray and drab 


and dreary house. But the thought of 
leaving the garden made him so un- 
happy that he lingered. 

“I really must plant some flowers,” 
he said to himself. “They should be in 
bloom when my house is painted. I'll 
plant petunias,” he decided. 

“No, pansies,” he argued with him- 
self. “Or zinnias.” 

Miss Chadwick, who had gone back 
to pruning her hedge, interrupted his 


discussion with himself. “Why don’t you 
plant this packet of mixed flower seeds?” 
she suggested. 

And he did. Every day, he and Miss 
Chadwick discussed the right fertilizer, 
and the way to water flowers. The 
flowers grew and bloomed. But Mr. 
Meeker still didn’t know what color to 
paint his house. 

“T can’t make up my mind,” he told 
Miss Chadwick one day. “I like purple 
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and pink, blue and green, yellow and 
red. What color shall I paint my 
house?” 

“Why not paint it all colors?” sug- 
gested Miss Chadwick. 

The idea delighted Mr. Meeker. He 
ran right down to the paint store. He 
came back, huffing and puffing, with 
cans of all colors. 

He set to work at once and painted 
the front blue and back red. The sides 


were yellow and the porch was green. 
The roof was purple and the chimney 
was pink. 

Mr. Meeker stood back, and looked 
at his house. It was no longer drab and 
dreary. 

Miss Chadwick admired it. “It's beau- 
tiful,” she said. 

Finally, Mr. Meeker made up his 
mind! He would ask Miss Chadwick to 
marry him, and he did! And she did! 


They lived together happily in their 
new house of many colors at the end of 
Cherry Street. They had stews and 
steaks and salads and cakes to eat. They 
had gaily colored zinnias and calendulas 
and petunias and nasturtiums in their 
garden. 

And when Mr. Meeker couldn’ de- 
cide whether he wanted a baby girl or 
a baby boy, Mrs. Meeker had twins— 
a girl and a boy. 


Thi 


vacation 
different! 


Vacation time at last. You thought it 
would never come. And now...it’s al- 
most here. You should be glad. Glad 
for that delicious break in the daily 
routine. Glad for the chance to live a 
little... have a little fun...sleep a little 
later. You should be glad. It’s almost 
vacation time...but you wish it weren’t! 

Deep, deep down, almost hidden 
from your conscious thoughts, there’s 
a tiny bit of dread. The dread that your 
precious vacation will slip away be- 
fore you can plan it...the way you 
really want to plan it. But where will 
you go? How will you go? How do you 
plan for fun? Who will go with you? 

You think of last year...that last- 
minute decision to get away...to see 
places you’d never seen before. To 
meet people...do things, just for e 
change. You think of that long, lone- 
some drive in your own car, alone. It’s 
no fun driving alone. But what can you 
do? Whom can you count on to go 
with you on such short notice? And 
then...where can you go for what 
you've got to spend? 

You stop and wonder. Will this 
vacation be the same... precious days 
... slipping away before you can plan 
them. Then, you remember it. Some- 
thing about a Greyhound vacation, 
Was it on television? In a newspaper 
ad? You riffle through the travel sec- 
tion of the newspaper. And there it is 
...a Greyhound vacation advertise- 
ment. “Stop at your Greyhound Travel 
Bureau for information,” it says...and 
you do. Why not! Greyhound has been 
in the travel business a long, long time. 


They should have the answers... and 
they certainly do. 

You discover that Greyhound will 
plan a complete itinerary for you... 
plan it from start to finish...transpor- 
tation, hotel reservations, sightseeing 
.. everything. Schedules are so fre- 
quent, you can almost pick your own 
time. Suddenly... your vacation budget 
seems bigger... more important. 

There are Greyhound vacations to 
almost every vacation playground in 
the country. They’re all there...short 
tours, long tours, completely planned 
tours...ail for prices you never 
dreamed could be so low. 

But the one that catches your eye 
is the Greyhound ESCORTED TOUR. 
On this tour you ride your own 
“private” bus from start to finish. You 
start with...and stay with the same 
group of people...really get to know 
them. You go places together...see 
things together! The professional 
Greyhound escort rides with you... 
arranges hotel reservations, side trips, 
handles your baggage...shows you and 
explains the points of interest along 
the way. There’s nothing...absolutely 
nothing for you to do but have fun. 
You ride in an air-conditioned 
Greyhound bus...with fully-equipped 
restroom...panoramic windows. You 
stay at the best hotels along the route. 

No more driving yourself ...no more 
lonesome roads for you. You're on 
vacation...and you're glad! 

What’s that you say? You haven’t 
yet stopped in at your Greyhound 
Travel Bureau? Well, what are you 


waiting for? Remember...a Greyhound 
vacation costs less than you think. 
There’s no question about it: This 
vacation will be different...wonder- 
fully different, when you go Greyhound 
...and leave the driving to us. 


Choose your Greyhound tour to 
these and many more exciting vaca- 
tionlands: 


*New England * New York City 

* California * Washington, D. C. 
* Florida * Smoky Mountains 
* Utah Parks * Pacific Northwest 
* Canada * Colorado Rockies 
* Yellowstone * Colonial Virginia 
* Mexico * New Orleans 

* Alaska + Niagara Falls 

* Europe * Caribbean 


Send for free folders giving com- 
plete information on exciting 
Greyhound tours from your city! 
Mail to Greyhound Highway Tours, Dept. 150, 
1632 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


Name 


Address. 


City State 
| am particularly interested in a vacation to 


| prefer (check one) , 
To go on my own (Pre-Planned Tour) O 
To join a group (Escorted Tour) 0 


GREYH 


Circus Frolic 
to Honor the May Queen 
(See page 37) 
PRODUCTION NOTES 


The speeches may be given by one 
very capable child, by a different 
child for each act, or by a chorus. If 
the performance is given out of doors, 
use an amplifying device or tape- 
record the speeches and the music 
used as background or accompani- 
ment for the acts. If this is done, let 
the music last longer than the re- 
hearsed act to allow for entering and 
leaving the acting area and for 
changes of pace. Even so, an adult 
should be on hand to stop the tape 
recorder if necessary so that the next 
act will be introduced at the right 
time. 

The suggested acts are good, but 
you will, of course, adapt the material 
to the needs and capabilities of your 
performers. You won’t find it hard to 
invent any necessary couplets to in- 
troduce other acts. 

Norte: The author teaches third grade 
in Welborn Public School, Wyandotte 
County, Kansas. She reports: “The 
play was given quite successfully on 
the outdoor play court, which we use 
for cur Annual May Day Observance. 
This is one event in which every child 


in our school (more than one thousand 
pupils) is able to participate.” 


A May Fete 
(Continued from page 37) 


The first child in one line competed 
against the first child in the other 
line. Each took one end of a rope and 
they stretched it tight between them. 
An Indian club was placed about two 
feet behind each contestant. At a sig- 
nal, each pulled with one hand and 
tried to reach his Indian club with 
the other. The contestant who suc- 
ceeded in picking up his club first 
was given the point. Then the next 
two in line competed. The winning 
side was the one with the largest 
number of individual successes. 


TUMBLERS 


This group announced they could 
not decide on a prop so wanted to 
borrow from all the other groups. 
This is what they did with their bor- 
rowed props: 

1. Tin-Can Stilts.—Forward roll 
holding a stilt in each hand. 

2. Beanbags.—Held beanbags on 
head while executing a forward roll. 

3. Hula Hoops.—Dived through 
hoops, ending in rolls. (We added 
another hoop each time until they 
were diving through six hoops.) 

4. Buckets.—One sat on an over- 
turned bucket and the tumblers leap- 
frogged over him, ending in a for- 
ward roll. 

5. Ropes.~Tumbled by means of 
forward rolls through a long rope as 
it was being swung. This took good 
timing. 

Note: The Bozo Series of records— 
78 rpm—are available through Child- 
craft Equipment Co., Inc., 155 E, 28rd 
St., New York 10, N.Y. 

A good source of additional activities 
is Everyday Games for Children, by 
Carl A. Troester, Jr. (F. A. Owen Pub 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.). 

Did you discover in the April issue of 
this magazine the multiple-page fea- 
ture: “A Physical Education Program 
in the Elementary School,” by Frances 
R. Stuart? 

Mrs. Cram is Physical Education 
Instructor in the Franklin, Clark and 
Central Elementary Schools, LeMars, 
Iowa. 
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4 
THINGS TO Dt 
New York is 
. 
NEED NOT COST MORE... Wonderful 
Are you a person who expects more quality in the possessions 
you choose... more magic in the vacation you plan? Then this 
summer, on the sands of our private beach, or beside our 
— sparkling pool, you have a rendezvous with the resort extra- 
ordinary ... the distinguished “Carousel.” This is the season «+. ESPECIALLY 
ip ) you meet a new horizon of hospitality. Yes, this is the WHEN YOU UVE 
oceanfront adventure that reveals in every relaxed moment AT THE 
why Carousel guests enjoy the best... and return so often, 
with new anticipation. BARBIZON 
ROOMS : These rates apply 4 1960 Auto : For Women 
Anne de Beavpré. independent or all- per person person July-Aug Plus 10 pet 
doubt ne, gas, 
Do come and pamper your terminal 
Frequent Departures from Montreal jr quail 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES $75“? ome to the RESORT APT. MOTEL 
3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. On the Ocean at 190th St. ‘ 
Leuve 4 to 5 times weekly MAM BEACH Make the most of your stay in 
SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $149.50 “7 New York City, whether you're 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. * 200 FT. PRIVATE BEACH + POOL «+ TELEVISION working or going to school. At 
map re — AM. « AIR CONDITIONED COCKTAIL LOUNGE + COFFEE SHOP The Barbizon, you'll meet the nic- 
following all-expense, personally 
escorted cruise-tours include all meals, Weite for Free Booklet est people—young career women, 
sightseeing, transfers, and finest ho- many of them your own class- 
tels. Leave Montreal every third day mates, more than likely. And you'll 
$068.00 “p enjoy a radio in every room, TV if 
ys , 
Plan to make wonderful New York 


at Chateau Frontenac. 


ARISTO CRUISES $199.50 “7 


more so, at The Barbizon. 


-. 8 days incl. Ritz-Carlton, Manoir FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE On the Smart East Side . . . New York’s 


Richelics, Chateau Frontenac Hotels. ? 
Most Exclusive Hotel for Young Women 


U.S. tax extra 
Folders, recérvations from Travel Agents or about the Travel Opportunities listed on this and the following page Daily from $4.75. Weekly rates on request 


Pach CANADA STEAMSHIP LINE 
eS. 799 Victoria Se., Montreal i, ES use the handy coupon in the lower right-hand corner of Page 69. be A . 
a ay - ; Mail to The INSTRUCTOR, Dept. G S D, Dansville, New York 


Lexington Ave, at 63rd St., New York City 
te 2 NEW YORK Write for Booklet G-5 
- 
wey 
ar: COMING TO NEW YORK? The “PICK” of 


| NEW YORK 
25-story hotel. Large, 


beautifully furnished 
rooms with kitchenette, 
private bath, from 
$7.00 daily, double 
from $10.75. Two 
room suites from 
$14.50. 

LOWER WEEKLY & 
MONTHLY RATES 


NO CHARGE for chil- 
dren under 14 shoring 
toom with porent. 


television available 


center 
your 
now an entertainment 


ALBERT PICK HOTEL in 
REFURNISHED ROCKEFELLER 


Broadway oat 75th St., New York 
Oscor Wintrab, Managing Director 
— 


° 
rooms trom 8 
tor 


Tours for single people of 


No charg all ages ~ Standard Series, e REDECORATED 
hi Conditioned Rooms Young Series, College Series. ¢ & NTE QR NEW YORK 
Frequent departures for Mex- LEVIS'‘ON TOUR 
ocation NBC TELEVIS! 
dio and Television ico, Puerto Rico Ideal | See the behind-the-scenes workings of 
7-3800 Virgin Islands, new from your favorite radio and TV shows on 
Harrison Europe, Heweil, by to penthouse this wonderful one hour tour. 
wen, SURNS ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR 
Gen. Around World, © TV in every room AND OBSERVATION ROOF 
° “also Nassau The one hour Guided Tour gives you a 
© No charge for comprehensive view of the exciting 


a children under 12 highlights of this city within a city. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 
ALoERT escorted, Write for color brochure Enjoy food from any nation—and at 
= Evenings 200 any price—in the diversified Union 
4 « included Phone PLaza 5-1 News Restaurants of Rockefeller Center. 
JOIN A BACHELOR PARTY TOUR FOR SINGLE MEN AND WOMEN RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
Ask us For Reservations call The world’s largest indoor theatre, with 
your travel agent for free booklet, “All About your nearest Albert Pick its top motion picture and fabulous 
Bachelor Party Tours.” Be sure to state tour prefer- Hotel or Motel stage shows, is a New York must. 
ence, of contact BACHELOR PARTY®TOURS, Inc., 
Ox . ockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 


Dept. 5 , 444 Madison Ave., NW. Y. 22, PL 8-2433. 
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WILL BE A DIFFERENT 
KIND OF SUMMER 


With so much that's new to see 
and do.. 
to tell you here... 


. and too much 


Send for 
Atlantic City’s 


BE 
1960 BLUE BOOK 


72 pages of Mustrations and 


Write Room 9, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, NW. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WE'RE NOT GOING TO 
EUROPE THIS SEASON! 


Why should we? Penn's Woods is the greatest. 
We give it a GO every weekend. Different place 
. .. but different! There's sand in our shoes or 
pine needles in our hair... but smiles all over. 
If you don't know... you should. Get the 
SCOOP. Write for GO booklets, now. 


283 State Capitol Harrisburg | 
Nome 


TRAVEL KIT 
Mail to Dept. of Commerce I}: 
| 
| 


State 


City. 


Address. | 


{ CITY & STATE 


MOUNTAINS LAKES HISTORY 


You'll ride highways into the sky 
in the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. Enjoy Tennessee’s 
22 great lakes and TVA dams, with 
wonderful fishing, boating, and 
swimming. You'll see historic 
battlefields, homes of three presi- 
dents, the Atomic Energy Museum 
at Oak Ridge, and scores of attrac- 
tions your whole family will enjoy. 


WRITE for FREE BOOKLET 


TENNESSEE DIVISION OF INFORMATION 
2151 Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send free Vacation Guide. 
NAME 


Visit the pomoua_ 
Natural 
Bridge 
OF VIRGINIA 
Historic Hotel » Modern Motor Lodge « 


Excellent Food +» Swimming + Dancing 
« Suntan Beach « Reasonable Rates. 


Write for free color folder: 
NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, INC, 
James N. Hunter, General Manager 


Dept. IN-50, Natural Bridge, Virginia 


One of the world’s 
truiy charming resort hotels 


JAMAICA ¢ WEST INDIES 


Ask your Travel Agent 
for brochure and rates 
U.S. Rep.: Utell International 
New York « Chicago ¢ Miami 
Boston Toronto 


WISCONSIN 


& MICHIGAN 


|| TS! 


ADDRESS. 


| ANAF Club, showing how I can save money ' 


when you travel 
THIS SUMMER 


Join the ANAF Travel Club now and 
get discounts for cash payment at over 
7,000 hotels, motels, restaurants, shops and 
stores all over the world! 


Over 40,000 ANAF members shop for 


eash and receive on-the-spot rebates from 
businessmen in every one of the 50 states 
and in 54 foreign countries. 

A one-year membership in ANAF costs 
only $3.00. Members tell us you can save 
your whole year’s dues during the first 
week you use your ecard! As a teacher, you 
are qualified to join ANAF. Membership 


in this Club is limited to government em- 
ployees and military personnel. 

Each member receives an ANAF mem- 
bership card which entitles him to the Club 
discount; a copy of the new, 1960 Directory, 
listing all the 7,000 establishments coopera- 
ting with the Club; and an ANAF decal 
for your car windshield. 

Send for complete information about the 
ANAF Club now. Vacation time is near, 
and ANAF offers you the opportunity to 
stretch your money further, get more out 
of the dollars you spend! 


ANAF Travel Club 
2020 M Street N.W.—Washington 6, D.C. 


Send me complete information on the 


on vacation expenses. 


Zone 


TAKE LAKE MICHIGAN 


SHORT CUT 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Muskegon, Mich. 
(closest port to Detroit) 


Save 240 miles of driving — Enjoy Clipper 
hospitality — Spacious decks, beautiful 
lounges. Outside bedrooms with toilets, chil- 
dren's playroom, free movies, TV, dancing, 
fine food and refreshments at reasonable 
prices. For information, contact Wisconsin 
& Michigan Steamship Company, Dept. I N- 
60, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


TICKET OFFICES AND DOCKS 
Milwaukee, Wis. — City Passenger Pier (loke front 
near E. Wisconsin Ave.) — Phone: BR 1 -7905 
Muskegon, Mich., Mart"’, Tel.; 2-3679 


- MILWAUKEE 


CLIPPER. 


The Instructor. Dept. G S D, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me Free Literature on the following: 


ANAF Travel Club 

Atlantic City 

Bachelor Party Tours 

[] The Barbizon 

[] Hotel Beacon 

[] Belmont Plaza 

[] Canada Steamship Lines 

[] Carousel Resort Motel 
STREET 
CU 
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[] Natural Bridge 

Pennsylvania 

[] Pick-Congress Hotel 

[] Rockefeller Center 

[] Tennessee 

[] Tower Isle 

] Wisconsin & Michigan 
Steamship Company 
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TANGLEY OAKS — 
WATURE 
Each year... in increasing numbers . . . bus loads of children and adults 
take conducted tours along the Tangley Oaks Nature Trail. In a single 
month over a thousand school children have seen, at first hand, the wonders 
of Nature in her spring awakening. 
The flowers, the plants and even the birds they study are right here 
for the children to see. This is Nature Study under ideal learning conditions. 
The children who attend our Summer Laboratory School also share in this 
first-hand Nature experience. 
You are invited to share the pleasures and inspiration of our beautifully 
wooded grounds with us. 
Come—see for yourself. We would like to escort you through the grounds 
and buildings of America’s most unusual publishing house—Tangley Oaks. 
TANGLEY OAKS Publishers of 
American Educator Encyclopedia 
Wonderland of Knowledge 
EDUCATIONAL CENTER My Book House 
, PusL R’ Picturesque Tale of Progress @ Book Trails 
+ USt Journeys Through Bookland 
Lake Biuff, iinois World Topics Year Book 
Dedicated Yo The of Better Books 
MAKE Yous plan to 
| VACATION | attend 
| WORTHWHILE WHEATON 
CENTENNIAL 
Liberal arts and science 
courses are offered on SU M MER 
Wheaton Campus, Black 
Hills Science Station, SESSIONS 
S.D., and Honey Rock, 
Wisconsin. A century JUNE 4 TO 
has proved the stature AUGUST 19 
of Wheaton's academic 
program. Special work 
in teacher training, Graduate School of Theology, 
and Conservatory of Music. Air-conditioned li- 
brary, well-equipped laboratories and science hall. 
You'll enjoy the friendly, Christian atmosphere on 
all three of Wheaton's summer campuses. 
Attend 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 weeks 
SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Strike if rich this summer! Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 50 IN 
Attend the University of California's WHEATON COLLEGE ¢ Wheaton, Illinois 
summer sessions. Study for credit. Dedication in Education Since 1860 
Stimulating courses in all fields, from 
a renowned faculty. Sessions at four 
campuses: Los Angeles and Berkeley SOUTHERN 
=—with cosmopolitan atmosphere; CALIF R 
Santa Barbara, on the Pacific; and S Oo NIA 
Davis, near the Sierra Nevada moun- a See 
‘tains. 6 and 8 week sessions. For a ume te Angee 
i. » most interested. Desk K Office of shops. Comfortable rooms are available on 
campus. 
tar Coordinator of Summer Sessions, For Bulletin SS-10 write to: 
al University Hall, Berkeley 4, Calif. | Dean of Summer Session 
a University of Southern California 
nt UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA Les Angeles ? 
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Canada Is at Our Door 
(Continued from page 65) 


A soft-ball game, demonstrations of 
how they received instruction in the 
classroom, and eating refreshments 
made the time pass quickly. Then our 
watches told us that we had to leave 
to catch the ferry from the island 
back to the mainland. 

On board this luxurious ferry, the 
children felt like seasoned “sea salts” 
as they absorbed the beautiful sights 
around them. Off the ferry, and into 
modern Vancouver! After a_ short 
shopping spree for souvenirs, we went 
to the Exposition Grounds. In the 
B.C. building there were fantastic 
displays. One that caught sixth-grade 
attention was the relief map of British 
Columbia, covering 140 square feet, 
which had taken a father and son 
more than seven years to build. 

Later, at Harrison Hot Springs, we 
enjoyed the luxury of a resort motel 
with an outdoor swimming pool. 

Saturday—Our last day in Canada, 
we toured through southern British 
Columbia where the towns were far- 
ther apart, but the beauty of the 
scenery had not diminished. 

The customs men at the border 
asked a few questions, and then we 
were once traveling 
Washington with apple orchards all 


again across 
around us. 

Sunday—Grand Coulee Dam and 
its Roosevelt Lake awaited us by day- 
light. After a speaker described the 
development of this project, in the 
Vista House, the class had a guided 
tour which included a view of tur- 
bines and generators and the inner 
structure of the dam. 

On the road again, we saw irriga- 
tion in the Columbia Basin, and Dry 
Falls State Park, where the falls were 
once much larger than Niagara. 

Wheat fields came into view, and 
home was just around the bend after 
our trip of seven days, six nights, and 
1,200 miles. 


EVALUATION 


Preparing for the trip required un- 
limited cooperation, understanding, 
and patience on the part of everyone 
connected with the project, but the 
results justified any inconvenience. It 
was evident from pupil reactions and 
remarks that the time spent in prep- 
aration paid bountiful dividends. 

The adults who accompanied the 
class were proud to be a part of the 
adventure. The children were keen- 
eyed and curious at all times. Yet 
they felt a certain friendly familiarity 
with everything they saw, heard, or 
visited because of the background 
knowledge they already had. 

Whether camping, riding between 
points, sightseeing, or visiting, the 
children were a credit to our school 
and community. This “good-will” 
tour surely gave British Columbians 
a good impression of their young 
neighbors. 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


Write the following companies for 
lists of titles relating to Canada: 
films from National Film Board of 
Canada, 680 Fifth Ave., New York 
19; filmstrips produced by Popular 
Science, or Young America, from 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36; filmstrips 


from Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 
Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y. 

If you would like to see a 10 min. 
8 mm. color film of this field trip, 
with tape-recorded sound, produced 
by the author, write: Mr. Lawrence 
M. Martin, Helix, Oregon, for Canada 
Was at Our Door. There is a rental 
fee of $3.00, plus the cost of insured 
postage both ways. 


Sixth-Grade Stockholders 
(Continued from page 39) 


credit has never created a problem 
because the corporation has always 
paid its debts promptly. Gross income 
has been anywhere from $900 to 
$2,000. Profit per item averages 25 
per cent, but may vary from 10 to 
100 per cent. 

About 650 pupils have access to 
the store. This year, “business hours” 
are from 9:30—10:00 a.m. The store 
is located at the main bus entrance. 

The market value of the stock may 
fluctuate between $.10 and $.50 (par 
value is $.25). Among the factors 
which cause it to fluctuate are: (1) 
the seller’s need for cash; (2) the 
number of shares available at any 
one time; (3) the current profit pic- 
ture; (4) confidence in the current 
management. There is no limit on 
the number of shares which any 
sixth-grader may own. 

The board of directors is called 
upon to discuss and solve problems 
of this kind: (1) how, when, and 
where to advertise; (2) disposition of 
complaints arising from the sale of 
defective or substandard merchan- 
dise; (3) the addition or deletion of 
items in the “line” of merchandise 
offered; (4) the prices of items sold; 
(5) date and amount of dividends. 

The Christmas dividend is usually 
$.25 per share. In “bad” times, it 
may be omitted or reduced, but when 
declared, it has never been less than 
$.10 a share. The highest amount paid 
when the store was closed in june 
was $.87 per share, and the lowest 
amount $.43. 


EVALUATION 


Several factors have contributed to 
the continuous operation of the sixth- 
grade store. The following are not 
necessarily in order of importance. 

Tradition—New sixth grades want 
to do what their older brothers, sis- 
ters, and friends have done. 

Profit—The children know that this 
is one way to earn a little money for 
themselves, and to buy something use- 
ful for the school. 

Public Service—The pupils benefit 
from previous purchases, and are anx- 
ious to “donate” something in the 
name of their class. 

Prestige—“Owning” and operating 
a real store appeals to sixth-graders, 
possibly because it is a carry-over 
of the happy lower-grade experience 
of playing store. 


CONCLUSION 


Originally started with an assist 
from the teacher, our sixth-grade 
store has become self-perpetuating 
through pupil interest. No longer is 
there any thought of abandoning the 
store. It has definitely become a fi- 
nancial and social success at Brook- 
side Elementary School. 
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Club 
Exchange 


We recommend sending one letter 
from your class to the class of any or 
all teachers whose names and ad- 
dresses are given in THe INstRUCTOR’s 
Club Exchange department. After that 
first letter has been answered, indi- 
vidual children may exchange corre- 
spondence if mutually desired. 

This department is not set up to 
help with pen pals from foreign lands. 

Club Exchange will not be included 
in June, since teachers and pupils will 
not have time to answer before the 
school year ends. If you wish a Club 
Exchange notice published in an early 
fall issue, send it by June 15 to: Club 
Exchange, THe Instructor, Dansville, 
N.Y. Be sure it bears the teacher's 
signature and tells where mail is to 
be sent after school begins in Septem- 

r. 

It is expected that your group will 
reply to all the letters received if pos- 
sible—certainly all that arrive within 
six weeks after your notice appears in 
print. If you get more mail than you 
can possibly answer, send a duplicat- 
ed letter or card of explanation. 


Alberta.—My grade-five class de- 
sires to exchange letters with pupils 
in Hawaii and other English-speaking 
classes which are not on the North 
American continent. Address mail to: 
Miss Beatha Kisser, Parkallen School, 
6703—112 Street, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. 


California.—My fifth-grade class 
will welcome letters from pupils any- 
where. We live near the Pacific coast 
about halfway between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Address: Mrs. 
Helen Johnson, Elementary School, 
Nipomo, California. 


California.—Our fifth grade desires 
to exchange letters and post cards 
with other fifth-graders in the United 
States. Address: Mrs. Robert Pestana, 
Mound School, 455 South Hill Road, 
Ventura, California. 


Illinois.—My pupils, grade three, 
wish to exchange letters with other 
third-graders in Hawaii and Alaska. 
We should especially like to hear 
from Kotzebue and from Nome in 
Alaska. Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. Mildred H. Vietmeier, Forreston, 
Illinois. 


Indiana.—My fifth-grade class de- 
sires to exchange letters with other 
fifth grades in the United States and 
Canada. Address mail to: Mrs. Mae 
Newbery, Forest Hills School, 1500 
Hillcrest Drive, Anderson, Indiana. 


Kansas.—We have a modem school 
with only five pupils in the wheat 
belt in northwestern Kansas. We de- 
sire to exchange letters with other 
schools anywhere. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Ada Schmit, Sandy Hill School, 
c/o Ed. Hayden, Ruleton, Kansas. 


Michigan.—Our class of fourth- 
and fifth-graders wish to exchange 
letters and post cards with other pu- 
pils of those grades anywhere. Ad- 
dress: Miss Sally Deitsch, Prairieview 
School, 1675 Iroquois Ave., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


Michigan.—My third-graders would 
like to exchange letters, scenic pic- 
tures, and post cards with other 
third-graders of all the states, Ad- 
dress: Miss Patricia Matthews, Ele- 
mentary School, 36th St. and Divi- 
sion Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—Our sixth-grade club 
wishes to exchange maps, pictures, 
and other information with you and 
your pupils about your country or 
state. Address: Miss Betty Coleman, 
1141 Greenwich Road, Minneapolis 
21, Minnesota. 


Montana.—The nine children in a 
one-room rural school would like to 
correspond with other children in 
both rural and urban communities. 


Address: Mrs. J. L. Nimmon, Jr., 
Winston School, Winston, Montana. 


New Jersey.—A fifth-grade class 
would like to correspond with other 
fifth-graders. Address: Miss Janet 
Ivanhoe, Thomas Jefferson School, 
James St., Morristown, New Jersey. 


Washington.—Our class would like 
to exchange tape recordings, letters, 
and post cards with fifth-graders in 


the United States, including Hawaii 
and Alaska, and in Mexico. Address: 
Mrs. Marilla Featherstone, North 
Omak School, Omak, Washington. 


Wisconsin.—Our fifth-graders de- 
sire to exchange correspondence, pic- 
tures, and literature about our state 
with other fifth-graders in the United 
States and Canada, Address: Mrs. 
Marion Welsh, West Grant School, 
Mt. Hope, Wisconsin. 


COPYRIGHT 1959 THE COCA.COLA COMPANY’ 


PCOCA.COLA® 18 A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


Amid the busy bustle of the workaday grind, 
there is nothing quite so welcome 
as the quick refreshment and lift in ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
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Basic Economics, Elementary Style 
(Continued from page 6) 


however, can do better by her pupils. 
She can point out that many prod- 
ucts now are in more ample supply 


plants and animals to get more and 
better food. Hybrid grain crops, 
vegetables, and livestock are devel- 


modern life. Electricity is industry's 
common denominator for energy. It 
can be transmitted, moved from place 
to place, very economically. In the 
coming world, nuclear energy, too, 
will be converted into electricity for 
cheap transmission, an important fact 


and opportunities which are avail- 
able to them. 

As a case in point, let us consider 
the settlement of America. How much 
more lucid the history of our con- 
tinent and our nation becomes to a 
child when he understands that 


B 2 : than ever before, that the Southern oped through knowledge of this sci- 

th states are adding constantly to our ence. Many important food plants for countries with limited fuel re- Columbus was motivated by more 
~ timber resources, that oil and gas have been acclimated to conditions sources. than a spirit of high adventure; that 
‘ a have generally been discovered faster in parts of the world where they The reasons for introducing eco- the heavy population growth of the 
Ree than they have been used. Most im- could not originally have lived; there nomic concepts at the elementary level United States was due largely to a 
a portant, she can point out that new they supplement and vary the diets then are many. But how can eco- _ series of economic crises in Europe 
4 kinds of commodities are being de- of the inhabitants. nomics be justified to the children during the last century; that the first 
e veloped more rapidly than the old 2. Exploring the Inside of the Earth themselves? Mainly on the ground World War was caused in consider- 
s ones were exhausted. We have poten- By understanding the structure of — that it explains much that is other-. able part by the ambition of the 
ae tially enormous supplies of petro- the earth, we can find fuels and wise difficult or impossible to under- German rulers to acquire new oil- 
| ee chemicals for use in plastics, clot/ing, metallic ores more readily and pro- stand. A great deal of motivation of producing lands to provide fuel for a 

= construction, and even machinery. duce them more efficiently. The value human behavior is essentially eco- growing navy and merchant fleet. 
7 Many new products are more eco- of minerals depends upon their use- nomic. Not that economic man is the The teacher who explains in eco- 
nomical than the goods they are re- fulness to man—and also upon their whole man; there are other things in| nomic terms is merely the teacher 
a, scarcity, as in the case of diamonds. life than earning a living and oblig- who tells her pupils why people live 


ae And if she is thoroughly familiar with of the inside story—the reasons be- 
iw: the general area of economics, she hind the events in history. 
cannot help but enrich her teaching A Correction—and an Apology Nor is economics entirely bound 
as she calls upon her knowledge for oles : X up with the dates in history books. It 
analogies and explanations in many DELIGHTFULLY artistic Serees of advertisements has is as fresh as next year’s news. By z 
subjects, been appearing recently in national magazines to publi- understanding some of the basic prin- 4 
The question will ultimately arise, cize ‘Franciscan, the Beautiful Best in Dinnerware."' No doubt ciples of economics, even though they 
* “How can I, an elementary school many of you recognized that our April cover picture was are not expressed in the technical 
ba. teacher, integrate economic teaching taken from one of these advertisements. Through a regret- jargon of the professional e onomist, 
into a conventional and_ relatively table oversight, however, we neglected to include a credit the children will gain a better idea 
| ity, fixed curriculum?” As a case in point, with the picture. The plates were lent to us by Gladding, of where they are going. Even ele- 
ery take fifth-grade science. Several funda- McBean & Co., makers of Franciscan Dinnerware, to whom mentary school children are often 
cy mental science areas are listed below, we offer our thanks and our deepest apologies. Incidentally, seriously concemed with their own 
with a brief mention of economic futures. And a little knowledge of 
“tk it is heartening to note the growing tendency of American pnd 
topics related to each ‘er to think of the i rt fb age tone how and why the economic world 
1. The World of Living Things usiness to think of the importance of beauty in advertising. moves will help give them some 
By understanding processes of foreknowledge of their own lives and ~ 
genetics and growth, we can change careers and how they can plan them. : 
— 
‘ j 0 KS Made of Play-Doh by 7-year-old girl 
D 0 | G 
® 
Made of Play-Doh 
| by 6-year-old boy 
MODELING COMPOUND 
Made of Play-Doh by 8-year-old boy 4 


placing-—and better, too, 

Obviously, the teacher must keep 
abreast of new activities in govern- 
ment, industry, and labor in order to 
offer lucid explanations to her pupils. 


3. Sources of Electricity 
This topic deals with the most 
flexible form of energy used in 


ing one’s creature desires. It is clear, 
though, that people live where they 
do because of the economic resources 


New Play-Doh Bulk-Pak offers greater economy to schools and play groups 


Remember, too, that Play-Doh is 
reusable, clean, non-toxic; won’t stain 
furniture, clothing or hands. New, im- 
proved Play-Doh formula air-dries in 
true, natural colors. Won't frost. Won't 
crack. It’s better than ever! 

Order Play-Doh modeling compound 


Play-Doh modeling compound is the 
perfect outlet for youngsters’ need for 
self-expression. And now it comes in a 
new bulk-pak that makes it ideal for 
school room use. 

Three full lbs. (48 0z.) of Play-Doh 


where they do, why they do the sorts 
of work they do, and why they buy 
and use the goods they do. She is 
simply letting the pupils in on a part 


packed in a reusable metal canister. 
Available in choice of colors. Plenty of 
Play-Doh in each canister for all sorts 
of modeling projects. 


PLAY-DOH BULK PAK 
from your local supply dealer in the PD-99 

big, economy-sized Bulk-Pak. Send 
for “free” instruction book for teachers. 


in re-usable metal canister. 
Red, blue, yellow, white 
(colors blend). Suggested 
retail price.......... $]00 


Another fine educational product from 


RAINBOW CRAFTS, INC. "The Play-Doh People” - Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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Gifted Fifth-Graders 
in a Class by Themselves 
(Continued from page 51) 


special help, but others do not read 
as well as they should until they are 
challenged. I felt that a definite drive 
to improve reading skills was a logical 
part of the enrichment program. 
Accordingly, we began using the 
Reading Laboratory from Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10. This laboratory 
is designed to increase reading speed, 
reading comprehension, and listening 
skills. Power Builders, consisting of 
four-page pamphlets, are provided to 
increase reading comprehension. The 
Rate Builders are designed to in- 
crease reading speed, and each one 
consists of only a single card with 
two or three paragraphs written on it. 
Each student begins at the level in 
which he can do well; therefore it 
would not be uncommon to have 
members of the class working on five 
different levels of difficulty. Each stu- 
dent progresses to a higher level of 


A May Puzzle 


The word May occurs in each of 

the following words. 

1. What word means perhaps? 

To discourage ------ 

. A flower --------- 

City official - ---- 

. Salad ingredient ---------- 

. A decorated pole - ------ 

. Day for outdoor festivities 
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difficulty after mastering the one on 
which he began. Comprehension is 
ascertained by a test taken after each 
Power Builder and Rate Builder has 
been read. 

The listening skills are increased 
through teacher reading of a lesson 
to the students after which they are 
examined on its contents. The mate- 
rial which is read to the students 
serves a dual purpose because it is in 
itself instructive. 

All my fifth-graders achieved above- 
grade levels at the end of the experi- 
ment. They now can read material at 
the seventh- and eighth-grade levels of 
difficulty. 

As I continued my attempts to in- 
crease reading proficiency, I decided 
to use visual aids. We began by using 
a Speedioscope which flashes words 
or numbers upori a screen for a fixed 
period of time. The first day my stu- 
dents read three words at 1/25th of 
a second and they progressed to the 
point where they could read a group 
of words in 1/100th of a second. 

Our next step was utilizing the 
Controlled Reader. This device en- 
ables the teacher to flash a story on 
the screen using a moving oblong of 
light which travels from left to right 
and reveals about three words at any 
one time. My pupils began by read- 
ing their stories at 250 words per 
minute with good comprehension. By 
continuing to read stories on the Con- 
trolled Reader, we have already 
reached a reading speed of 400 words 
per minute with 95 per cent compre- 


hension. 


Incidentally,  fifth-graders 
are only expected to reach 216 words 
per minute. 


UNITS 

So far this year, we have had units 
on rubber, coal, Plymouth (Mass.), 
investments, power, health, penman- 
ship, the globe. 

We were able to go on a guided 
tour of a rubber manufacturing plant. 
After the tour we assembled in a 
conference room where varicus pro- 
cedures were explained to us in de- 
tail. We left with samples of rubber 
products as souvenirs of the valuable 
experience. 

Unable to visit’a coal mine, we 
found a thirty-minute motion picture, 
which took us down into a mine 
where we could see the miners and 
the machinery at work, a very en- 
lightening experience. 

In addition to our reading and 
viewing of filmstrips, we were for- 
tunate in being able to visit Plymouth. 
We boarded the Mayflower IT where 
costumed guides explained the parts 
of the ship and described the life of 
the Pilgrims during their famous 
journey. We also were conducted 
through the first and second homes 
in the settlement and the fort. We 
saw a motion picture which showed 
the building and sailing of the 
Mayflower II. Last of all we walked 
through the colony, noting that each 
home was a little different. We felt 
we had gone back three hundred 
years to the time when people really 
lived in these homes. 

Gifted pupils in connection with 
the development of units can: 

Read, not only from texts, but from 
a wide variety of reference books, 

Use pamphlets for research leading 
to the making of reports. 

Arrange bulletin boards and 3-D 
displays. 

Obtain filmstrips and motion pic- 
tures on the subject. 

View these visual aids to obtain 
specific information and to spark 
further questions. 

Hold discussions. (These children 
not only ask each other questions 
calling for factual answers but delve 
into the why’s and how’s. ) 

Write reports and compositions. 
(In a group of well matched, highly 
intelligent children, the normal sense 
of competition results in thoughtful, 
well developed talks and themes.) 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


My enrichment class has done the 
following, in addition to, or in con- 
nection with, the basic unit studies: 

Written original stories, poems, 
acrostics, 

Engaged in panel discussions, 

Conducted debates. 

Delivered impromptu speeches. 

Studied French. 

Reported in various ways on li- 
brary books read. 

Selected, rehearsed, and presented 
a play. 

Sang in the glee club. 

Elected representatives to the stu- 
dent council. 

Contributed to the school news- 
paper. 

Kept a class scrapbook. 

It may be of interest to note that 
we worked on all of these various 
units and projects during the first 
sixteen weeks of school. 


Gifted Fifth-Graders 
in the Regular Classroom 
(Continued from page 51) 


Here are some thought-provoking 
theme titles: The Year 2000, Things 
That Are Beautiful to Me, How to 
Be Well Liked, What Would Happen 
if the Oceans Dried Up? What 
Would Happen if We Had Pills to 
Substitute for Food? What Would 
Happen if Everyone in the World 
Were Suddenly to Become Deaf? 
What Would Happen if Everyone Al- 
ways Told the Truth about Every- 
thing? What Would Happen if the 
Air All over the World Became 
Radioactive? 

2. Present questions like these to 
get your children to think creatively 
and to express themselves orally: 
What can we do to make our school- 

room interesting and comfortable? 

How can we have better discipline 
on the playground? 

What can each of us do to make our 
homes more happy? 

How can we earn extra money? 

List problems that children of your 
own age face. Then list as many 
ways as you can for solving these 
problems. 

3. Have a group of gifted children 
select problems that children face— 
sibling rivalry, unpopularity in school, 
a physical handicap, and so forth, 
Then encourage them to dramatize 


Do You Know the 
Mothers? 


I’m sure you know the little ones, 

But do you know the mothers? 

The piglet’s mother is a sow— 

Now you can tell the others. 

A little chick runs to the ———, 

Who keeps it safely in the pen. 

The tiny calf will trail the $ 

I’m sure you'll know its mother, 
now. 

But I’m not sure that you will 
know 

The mother of the fawn—the ——, 

The tiny lamb plays round the —; 

We like to watch them play, that’s 


true. 
The colt will stumble toward the 


And we'd best leave him safely 
there, Alma C. Denny 
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situations caused by each problem, 
using original extemporaneous dia- 
logue. They will really find this ap- 
proach challenging and you'll be get- 
ting creativity in return, 

4. Gifted children may find writ- 
ing book reports tedious and boring. 
Dramatizing their book reports will 
not only be challenging and creative 
for the gifted but will tend to inter- 
est and encourage the average chil- 
dren who are the audience. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Gifted children finish regular 
work long before the rest. The fol- 
lowing are suggested activities in 
which they can engage during their 
free time: 

List all of the uses for a brick that 
you can think of in five minutes. 
In five minutes, write the names of 
things that are square in shape—as 

many as you can, 


(Continued on page 83) 


Kea DING to LEARN 


LEARNING. 


Children like exciting stories about rea/ 
people and real places. Our new entrich- 
ment readers have been designed with 
this thought in mind. The first three 
books are now off the press. Their con- 
tent is correlated with the language, so- 
cial studies, and science programs, 


Consequently there is something of in- 
terest for every child. All of the children 
can easily read and enjoy the stories. 
Text activities improve reading and lan- 
guage skills, and develop broader con- 
cepts in average children, Activities in 
the teacher's guides challenge the supe- 
rior children. 


BETWEEN SEA AND MOUNTAINS 


Dramatic stofies 
of Pacific Coast 
Indians, with 
authentic back- 
ground informa- 
tion. (Gr, 3-4) 


Exciting stories 
of transportation, 
progress, and new 
inventions—from 
keelboats to jets. 
(Gr. 5) 


EVERYBODY'S RICHES 


Lively stories of 
great fighters in 
the cause of con- 
servation—their 
perils and 
triumphs as they 
struggle to con- 
trol man’s waste- 
fulness and 
nature’s might. 
(Gr. 6-7) 


CENTURY SCHOOLBOOK PRESS| 
100 Clifford Terrace | 
| San Francisco 17, California 
| Please send me ] 
Descriptive leaflet 
Copies of Between Sea and Mountains} 
Copies of The Gate Swings Open | 
Copies of Everybody’s Riches 


ace! 
State....... 


j Note: Please enclose remittance on | 
= orders for less than $5.00. J 


Each book in this series lists at $2.66, 
with a school discount of 20%, postpaid. 
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Plans are Vital! 


If your summer will include travel—as we hope—pianning is 
vitally important. If you agree, better let 


rue Instructor's Free 
TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE 


NEW ENGLAND COAST. Along 
the delightfully varied coast line of 
the New England States (only one of 
the six states is entirely inland) there 
is much to be seen besides boats, but 
boats are usually within view. The 
alternating sand and rocks of the 
Maine shore are famous. This year 
Cumberland County, of which Portland 
is the county seat, is celebrating its 
20%h anniversary with big doings. In 
Connecticut, a particularly interesting 
place is a seafaring village three miles 
up the Mystic River from Long Island 
Sound, On Mystic Seaport’s 27 acres 
is an authentic replica of a New 
England port in the “Age of Sail.” 
The Marine Historical Association is 
constant!y adding to its achievement. 


MARYLAND IN MAY. The 23rd 
Annual Maryland House and Garden 
Pilgrimage starts April 30 and extends 
through May 15, with one additional 
day, May 21, when there will be a 
Pilgrimage Cruise from Baltimore to 
Chestertown. Each earlier day takes a 
separate county or area. For details, ad- 
dress Pilgrimage Headquarters, Room 
223, Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


EDINBURGH FESTIVAL. Mail 
reservations for this famous annual 
event are being accepted by the 
Edinburgh Festival Society, Lid. 11 
Cambridge St.. Edinburgh 1, Scotland. 
Folders on the Festival program, ac- 
commodations, and travel are offered 
by the British Travel Association, 680 
Fifth Ave... New York 19, N.Y. 


NEW YORK ADDITION. “The 
acquisition of the Belmont Plaza has 
fulfilled an ambition of many years 
to add a first-rate New York hotel to 
our chain,” says Albert Pick. This 
hotel, on Lexington Avenue at 4%h 
St. is near the Grand Central Station, 
Radio City, and Air Terminals. A 
million-dollar improvement program 
has just been completed. There are 
now 19 hotels and 13 luxury motels in 
the Albert Pick chain. 
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Snug Maine harbors like 
Perkins Cove, Ogunquit 
(above), are a boon to 
many types of small mo- 
tor and sailing boats. At 
left is a glimpse of Mystic 
Seaport on the Connecticut 
coast, showing two of the 
notable vessels permanent- 
ly moored there. (Photos: 
Maine Department of Eco- 
nomic Development; Mystic 


Seaport—Louis S$. Martel) 


HISTORIC GROUND. For years, 
one of Pennsylvania’s chief historic 
sites has been Valley Forge—*“scene of 
Washington's triumph over broken 
spirit and the breakdown of supply 
lines.” His winter headquarters and 
the soldiers’ huts have been recon- 
structed in their 1777-78 setting. Two 
museums——the Museum of American 
History and the Valley Forge Park 
Museum —are operated at Valley Forge 
State Park. Another state park, near 
by. is at Washington Crossing, where 
the American general made his famous 
surprise attack against the Hessians. 
Within a short distance is Philadel- 
phia. In that city a far-reaching pro- 
gram is under way to provide a fit 
setting for buildings identified with 
memorable events in our early history. 
The State Department of Commerce, 
Harrisburg |, Pa. will send literature 
on Pennsylvania in American history, 
and also a list of state parks. 


VIA SHIP. The 1960 edition of that 
amazing little book, Travel Routes 
Around the World, has added passen- 
ger ship services to the passenger- 
carrying freighter services previously 
listed. This enables prospective travel- 
ers to make comparisons. The index 
is by regions, and at the end is an 
address list of lines. Presenting com- 
pactly an immense amount of informa- 
tion at a very modest price, this is 
one of a group of travel handbooks 
issued by Harian Publications, Green- 
lawn, N.Y. Another book, written by 
Norman BD. Ford, an expert in the 
field, is entitlked Today's Best Buys 
in Freighter Travel—larger in format 
and more detailed as to accommoda- 
tions, rates, ete., than Travel Routes. 


CP DIESELS. When the Canadian 
Pacifie’s erack train, the “Canadian,” 
made its initial run from Montreal to 
Vancouver, it cut 16 hours from the 
former schedule and provided the 
world’s longest diesel-powered secenic- 
dome car ride. Now, six years later, 
fully 92 per cent of Canadian Pacific’s 
rail transportation is dieselized. 
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help you. We have the facilities and the contacts, and we'll be 
glad to do all we can. 


Suppose you aren't absolutely sure of being able to take a desired 
trip. It doesn't matter. You've spent only four cents—the price of a 


stamp. With material on hand, you'll be all set if the way opens up 


for you to go. Every year, teachers write to us after they return to 


say how much it meant to them to be well prepared. 


How We Can Help You 


Many of you are familiar with the Teacher Travel Service. This explanation 
is for the others: Any educator is welcome to make use of the Service, 
without obligation. We have the cooperation of transportation lines, gov- 
ernment bureaus, oil companies, motel chains, hotels, rent-a-car services, 
and other organizations interested in prospective travelers. We ask these 
reliable sources of information to send you literature and guidance. 


What We Do Not Do 


We do not make reservations or attempt to take the place of a commer. 
cial travel agency. We do not ask for literature for classroom use. We can- 
not wave a magic wand and place material in your hands in a few days. 
Please allow several weeks for processing your request. A teacher should 
make her own request, not have a pupil do it. 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


My Name 560 
(State whether Miss, Mrs. or Mr.) 


| am interested in a vacation trip within the next 12 months, and 
plan to start about (date) . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 
already have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 


(If you need more space, use the margin) 
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Deductibility 
of Sick Pay 


JOSEPH ARKIN, C.P.A. 


RECENT decision of the Tax 

Court (33T.C. No. 7), involv- 
ing the Code of 1954, is of par- 
ticular interest to teachers. 

Edward I. Weinroth was em- 
ployed as a teacher by the Board 
of Education of the City of New 
York. His principal asked if he 
would volunteer to do some work 
during the summer vacation, 

The principal did not have the 
authority to order a teacher to 
work during the summer vacation 
period, but there is nothing in the 
State or City laws which would 
preclude the doing of such work 
on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Weinroth commenced the 
work assigned, expecting that it 
would be performed during the 
months of July and August. How- 
ever, he had to terminate the 
work because of a painful back 
condition. He was hospitalized un- 
til July 19, and was incapacitated 
during the balance of July and 
the entire month of August. 

On his tax return for 1955, Mr. 
Weinroth attempted to deduct 
“sick pay” of $914.28, represent- 
ing 2/12 of his annual salary. His 
return was audited and the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue 
gave statutory notice that the de- 
duction was being disallowed. 

Agreement could not be reached 
and the case came before the Tax 
Court. It was the Commissioner's 
contention that, since the New 
York State Education Law estab- 
lishes the school year as commenc- 
ing on July | each year and end- 
ing on the June 30 next following, 
with certain holidays enumerated, 
and the interval between June 30 
and the second Monday in Sep- 
tember as being nonschool days, 
Mr. Weinroth was not expected 
to work during July and August; 
hence, he could not make claim to 
deduction under section 105 (d). 

Income tax régulations issued 
by the Commissioner state that an 
employee is not entitled to exclude 
wages under section 105 (d) for 
injury or iliness during his vaca- 
tion period. Likewise, a teacher 
who becomes sick during the sum- 
mer or other vacation period 
when he is not expected to teach, 
is not entitled to any exclusion. 

The regulations issued by the 
Commissioner are his interpreta- 
tion of the Revenue Code, which 
becomes law by act of Congress. 
The regulations can be attacked 
in our courts as being unfair, un- 
reasonable, incorrect as to intent 
of Congress, or for other reasons. 


missioner’s regulations but argued 
that’ they had no bearing on his 
case because he was “at work.” 
The Tax Court ruled against 
Mr. Weinroth and stated that he 
was doing “work” which he had 


“Although we have no doubt that 
the projects he had undertaken 
may well have entailed both men- 
tal and physical effort, we must 
hold, on the record before us, 
that he cannot qualify for an ex- 


the interpretation of the Com- 


clusion under section 105 (d) be- 
cause he cannot be ‘absent from 
work’ in a period which is not a 
working period for him.” 


volunteered to do, without extra 
compensation, during the time 
normally set aside for his vaca- 
tion. The court went on to say, 


Mr. Weinroth did not attack 


At last! The one loose leaf note- 
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it over one hand 


For Primary Scientists 
(Continued from page 24) 


different sizes, on a small piece of 
waxed paper and lay it over some 
small print. Can you see that the 
print is larger under the drops? Is 
it largest under the small drops or 
the large drops? Which drops are 
curved most sharply? 


Water “Climbs” 


Water can “climb” up many mate- 
rials by capillary action. It can climb 
on glass, cloth, soil, plastic, paper, 
blotters, and many other materials. 
To watch water climb, put two small 
panes of glass face to face, but sep- 
arated along one side by a toothpick. 
Use stout rubber bands to hold the 
plates together. Set the bottom of 
the plates (where a long, wedge- 
shaped opening occurs) in a shallow 
dish of water to which you have 
added several drops of vegetable dye. 
Can you see how the water climbs 


higher near the edge opposite the 


toothpick, and is lowest on the side 
toward the toothpick? 


Try this experiment with glass 
panes of several sizes, separated along 
one edge by objects of several thick- 
nesses. How does the curve formed 
with a toothpick separator compare 
with the curve formed when a match- 
stick is used? If the curve seems un- 
even, add a drop or two of detergent 
to the colored water. 

Now let the children see how water 
climbs in strips of cloth, paper, card- 
board, and other common materials. 
Suspend several strips from a ruler 
laid across books that are stood on 
end. The ends of the strips can dan- 
gle in a shallow pan filled with col- 
ored water, or in a milk carton cut 
lengthwise to make a tray. Time the 
water as it rises. How far does it rise 
in a piece of cloth in one minute? 
How far does it rise in a piece of 
cleansing tissue in one minute? In 
the corrugated cardboard? Perhaps 
the children can keep a record of 
their experiments and decide for 
themselves which material soaks up 
water best. 


Evaporation 


Cooling by evaporation can be felt 
easily by primary scientists. Let them 
wet one hand with water, then hold 
both hands in front of a fan or where 
there is a breeze. Which hand feels 
cooler? Wet a handkerchief and drape 
Keep the other 
hand dry. Put them both in a breeze. 
Which feels cooler? This will help 
to explain why children feel cool 
when coming from a swim to dry. It 
will also help to explain a later ob- 
servation that a wet-bulb thermometer 
indicates a lower temperature than a 
dry-bulb thermometer, 


Finally, let the children compare 
the cooling rate of water with that of 
rubbing alcohol. Wet one hand in 
alcohol and one in water. Hold both 
of them in front of a fan. Which hand 
is cooler? 

These are but a few of the many 
activities that will help primary sci- 
entists to learn more about water. 
You may think of many more as you 
try these, 


For Junior Scientists 
(Continued from page 25) 


on the jar and screw it tight. Press 
on the cover and you will see the 
diver go down. Release the cover and 
the diver will rise to the surface. 
If you adda drop or two of vegetable 
dye to the water you can see the 
liquid rise and fall inside the dropper 
as you press and release the cover. 


With this simple diver, your junior 
scientists can learn how displacement 


affects the buoyancy of objects in the 
water. When the air in the diver 
pushes away the surrounding water, 
the diver floats. When you press on 
the lid and the water rises in the 
diver, there is less space for the air 
in the diver, and it sinks. 


Other Activities 


For still another activity with wa- 
ter try filtering muddy water to see 
how much soil muddy water carries. 
Can you weigh the soil in a quart of 
muddy water? How much soil would 
be contained in a barrel of water that 
equalled 200 quarts? Be sure to re- 
mind the youngsters of this experi- 
ment when they study erosion. It may 
help them appreciate how much soil 
can be carried away by a_ nearby 
stream in the spring. 

To see how freezing water expands 
and can break things, fill a small jar 
with water, seal it, place it in a 
plastic bag, and put it in a freezer. 
Float an ice cube and see how much 
of it extends above the water, and 
how much is below the water. How 
much of an iceberg must be below 
the water? 

How many other activities can you 
find to illustrate the properties of 
water? Surely some simple experi- 
ments of your own in addition to the 
ones described above will show you 
that there is indeed much that you 
can do with water when studying it at 
any grade level. 
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Manitoba's Whiteshell 
Mosiacs 
(Continued from page 41) 


At the Lac du Bonnet portage on the 
Winnipeg River, Mackenzie described 
the Indian custom of crowning the 
stones laid on the highest rock of the 
portage with wreaths of herbage and 
branches. 

La Verendrye, who traveled down 
the Winnipeg River in ‘1738, on his 
way to the Mandan Indian country 
on the Upper Missouri, probably saw 
the mosaics but no record exists to 
confirm this speculation. 

Some authorities suggest that the 
mosaics were the work of the Ojib- 
way Indians because the turtle and 
snake were important in their rituals. 
It is known that La Verendrye met 
the Ojibway as he journeyed from 
Lake Superior to the west shore of 
Lake of the Woods, because it was 
here (at the North West Angle) th«t 
he persuaded the Sioux and Assini- 
boine not to attack the Ojibway In- 
dians. Today, one of the largest 
bands of Ojibway in Manitoba lives 
along the Roseau River, which rises 
near the North West Angie. 

In 1952 an old Saulteaux Indian 
(another name for the Ojibway who 


probably came from Sault Ste. Marie, 


Canada), of the Hollow Water Band, 
on the east shore of Lake Winnipeg, 
said that the mosaics were known to 
all the old people when he was 
young. He said that the mosaics were 
used exclusively by the medicine men 
and their apprentices from all the 
Indian tribes who went to the place 
once a year “to make medicine.” Aft- 
er the ceremonies at the mosaics, the 
medicine men returned and held a 
dance in which everyone participated. 

Joe Black, the 100-year-old Indian 
who made this statement, was a lineal 
descendant of not more than eight 
generations in the Hollow Water 
Band. Although his statement may 
satisfy the query, “Who used the mo- 
saics and for what purpose?” it does 
not tell when they were originally 
built, or by whom. 

While some authorities are con- 
vinced that the mosaics were the 
work of the Ojibway within the last 
250 years, others suggest that they 
have been there for 2,000 years. One 
archaeologist believes they might have 
been built 7,000 years ago. He bases 
his estimate on the premise that the 
ice age was as recent as 10,000 vears 
ago, and he reports that glacial polish 
may still be seen under the boulders, 
and surrounding granite has eroded 
“4 of an inch. 

At the entrance to the mosaics at 
the Nutimik Lake site, the Manitoba 
Historic Sites Advisory Board has 
erected two markers. The wording on 
one closely follows the report of old 
Joe Black as recounted above. 

The other marker seeks to capture 
the spirit of the participants in 
medicine-men ceremonies. It bears 
these words: “You are about to enter 
a ceremonial ground of the Ojibway 
(Saulteaux) Indians. Here the Medi- 
cine Men performed their rituals ac- 
cording to their ancient custom. This 
area was a rendezvous where they 
sought the aid of forces greater than 
themselves. Enter it then, and re- 
member that you walk upon ground 
venerated by our native people.” 
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1. The tent caterpillar is the 
larva or worm stage in the life 
of a small moth. 


2. Its home is built in the V 
formed by branches of small 
trees or shrubs. 


The Tent 


Caterpillar 


Story and Illustrations by CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL 


3. Tent caterpillars are harm- 
ful. They may eat all the leaves 
off apple, wild cherry, and sim- 
ilar trees. 


4 


4. Baby larvae hatch from yel- 
low eggs laid in the V, and spin 
a white tent for a home. The 
tent gets bigger as the cater- 
pillars grow. 


5. When a caterpillar leaves 
the tent to eat, it spins a 
thread. It follows this thread 
when it returns. 


6. A tent caterpillar is black 
with white stripes on its back, 
and a thin covering of dull yel- 
low hairs. 


7. When the caterpillar is full 
grown, it drops to the ground 
and finds a leaf or a twig on 
which to spin a cocoon. 


8. In the cocoon, it changes its 
shape again before coming out 
again as a moth. 


9. All nests of tent caterpillars 
should be destroyed before 
the hungry worms begin to eat 
the leaves. 
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Dad says good-by before he 
boards the plane. Jack wishes 
that he had some business 

to take care of, too. 


FRIENDLY PLACES IN THE COMMUNITY —NO. 9 


Some teaching topics suggested by this picture 
are discussed on page 83, 
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Lamplighters in American History 
(Continued from page 35) 


PILGRIM 


costume—Gray dress, white cap, 
collar, and apron; carries hymnbook. 

music—“Faith of Our Fathers” 
‘resonator bells). 

NARRATION—Little did the early 
Pilgrims, who sought the right to 
worship God as they pleased, realize 
that on this determination the great- 
ness of our land was to be founded. 


SPIRIT OF °76 


costumes—See photo 1, based on 
well known painting. 

music—“Yankee Doodle” (drums). 

NARRATION—As we look on to the 
many who followed the Pilgrims’ ex- 
ample and remained in this new land, 
we find growing in their hearts a feel- 
ing of unity. It took more than a 
hundred years, but our country grew 
from thirteen colonies to a struggling 
nation. When war clouds gathered, its 
people were resolved to become in- 
dependent. The world stood in awe 
of their determined spirit. 


BETSY ROSS 


costume—Colonial type. Make a 
flag with thirteen white stars in circle 
on a blue field and thirteen red and 
white stripes. 

music—“Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean” (chorus only). 

NARRATION—In Philadelphia, a 
young seamstress was selected to 
make the first flag for the new nation. 
Its glorious colors and dignified de- 
sign were an inspiration to its people, 
and a symbol to the world that the 
cause of justice is powerful. 


DANIEL BOONE 


costume— Brown trousers and jack- 
et with brown paper fringe added. 
Coonskin cap. 

music—“Oh Susannah” (melody 
flutes). 

NARRATION—Our country grew; her 
people pressing westward knew a 
sense of wonder at the riches to be 
found. Each man in his own way 
was a pioneer. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


costume—Dark suit, tall hat, beard. 

music—‘Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” (glee club). 

NARRATION— Then came a time of 
trouble—when brether fought with 
brother. Our nation almost died, but 
lived to prove again that “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


CLARA BARTON 


costume—Nurse’s uniform. Add a 
white train to the cap. Consult pic- 
tures. 

music—“Tenting Tonight” (bells). 

NARRATION— What makes a country 
great? Its people, we have said. Peo- 
pie who do not hesitate to lend a 
helping hand to a fallen brother. 
People like Clara Barton who dedi- 
cated her life to helping people in 
need. 

BELL EDISON CARVER 
costume—Bell: dark suit (cutaway 
coat), gray beard; carries telephone 
made from cigar boxes. Edison: dark 
suit, white shirt, bow tie, white hair. 


Carver: darkened skin, white coat of 
laboratory scientist. 

music—“America the Beautiful” 
(piano). 

NARRATION—Our country is great 
because its people are never satisfied 
with life as they find it. They con- 
stantly look for better things. The 
great minds of Alexander Graham 
Bell, Thomas Alva Edison, and 
George Washington Carver have giv- 
en us and the world inventions and 
products that have helped us to a 
better way of life. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


costume— Brown trousers and shirt, 
cowboy hat. Use wrapping-paper 
fringe on leather gloves. (See photo 
2.) 

music—“America the Beautiful,” 
played with spirit. 

NARRATION America is fortunate 
to have had great men who were not 
afraid to stand for the right. Among 
our many presidents, none “as more 
respected than Teddy Roosevelt, who 
had the interests of America’s future 
sincerely at heart. 


CHARLES LINDBERGH 


costume—Coveralls, helmet, gog- 
gles. 

music—" Air Force Song” (bells and 
authoharp). 

NARRATION~As the years sped on, 
man’s knowledge grew apace. Men 
watched the birds and decided to try 
their wings. A young man dared to 
span the Atlantic. In Paris, men 
cheered him. Kings and Queens hon- 
ored him. His sense of patriotism was 
too strong to allow him to appear 
anything but his best. He represented 
our country, and he knew it. 


IWO JIMA 


costumes—See photo 3, based on 
the famous on-the-spot picture. 

music—“Marine Hymn” (flutes, 
drums). 

NARRATION—Then came a_ time 
when America, still a young nation, 
had to show the world that freedom 
is to be valued above all else. The 
attack on Pearl Harbor, the surrender 
of the Philippines, Guadalcanal— 
these and many other incidents made 
Americans more determined than 
ever to protect and uphold the 
American Way of Life. 


JONAS SALK 


costume—Shert white doctor’s 
coat; dark trousers. (See photo 5.) 

music—“America” (bells). 

NARRATION—It isn’t always neces- 
sary to be in military uniform to serve 
one’s country. Service is clothed in 
the overalls of the shop, the white 
garb of the nurse, the well pressed 
business suit, the rugged wear of the 
outdoor worker, and so on. In the 
white coat of the man of medicine, 
we see one of the greatest examples 
of service to our country—that made 
by Jonas Salk, whose contribution to 
the health of our citizens causes us to 
be proud he is an American. 


ALASKA—HAWAII 


costumes—Alaska: snow suit with 

fur-lined hood; Hawaii: colorful skirt, 
white blouse, lei. (See photo 4.) 
(Continued on page 83) 
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rR-R-R,” shivered Ivan, as he hurried 
B home from the fields. “It is cold and 
damp. Before long the wind will bring 
snow and sleet. Too bad I can’t afford a 
fur overcoat. Oh, well, perhaps Anna will 
have a pot of beet soup for supper.” 

Ivan was a poor peasant farmer in Rus- 
sia many, many years ago. His home was 
a tiny one-room house made of sod. The 
floor was pounded earth. His house was 
one of many at the edge of a big estate. 

When Ivan reached home, there was no 
smell of hot soup to tickle his nose. The 
house was cold. His wife was lying down. 

“What's the matter, Anna?” he asked 
in surprise. “Why isn’t supper ready?” 

“I'm sorry, Ivan,” she replied, “but we 
haven't any wood, and I’m too sick to go 
to the forest to cut some.” 

“I kept thinking of hot beet soup all 
the way home,” Ivan told her. “Now I'll 
have to get some wood first.” 

Ivan threw his ax over his shoulder 
and started for the woods. “What a life,” 
he grumbled as he walked along. “I'm as 
poor as a church mouse. There's no fire 
in the house. Nothing to eat. A sick wife. 
Worst of all, I can’t do a thing about it.” 

He looked around at the trees in the 
forest. “Ah! 
said to himself. He knocked on the tree 
trunk with his ax. Yes, it.was ripe for cut- 
ting. As he lifted his ax, he neard a voice 
from inside the tree. Ivan was astonished. 
He didn’t know that he had found the 
magic linden tree. 

“Ivan, Ivan,” called the voice. “Spare 
my life, and I shall make your wishes come 
truc. What would you like to have?” 

“My empty stomach and the cold must 
be driving me mad,” thought Ivan, “but 
T'll play the game anyhow.” 

“Thank you, Mother Linden,” he re- 
plied. “I wish there was a blazing fire in 


there's a nice linden,’ he 


“Discontented Ivan,” a Russian folk tale, is a 
translation, and considerably amplified retelling, 
by Loretta Klee Schell of “Der Verzauberte 
Lindenbaum,” Verbesserte und erweiterte von 
Reinhold Olesch, 1955, in Russische Volkemaer- 
chen, with the permission of the publisher, 
Dr. Peter Diederichs, Eugen Diederichs Verlag, 
Duesseldorf-Koeln, Germany. 
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the stove and a big pot of hot beet soup 
on the table at night.” 

“Is that all?” inquired the linden, 

“Well,” said Ivan, “it would be nice to 
have a horse to help me in the fields, and 
a cow so we could have cream in our hot 
beet soup.” 

“All you need to do,” replied the linden, 
“is to go home. Everything will be there.” 

Ivan couldn't get home fast enough. He 
didn’t feel the cold or the dampness. 
When he arrived there, he rubbed his eyes 
to see if he were dreaming. The house was 
larger! There was a neat fence around it. 
Before the house stood a heavy work horse. 
Nearby, a cow was munching grass. Be- 
hind the house was a barn filled with corn. 
For years Ivan had dreamed of this. 

“I have only one more wish,” said Ivan 
to himself. “If Anna could be pretty, I'd 
be the happiest farmer in the village. She’s 
as homely as a mule.” 

He turned around and went back to the 
forest. He knocked on the magic tree. 

“What do you wish?” asked the tree. 

“One thing more, Mother Linden. My 
Anna is almost ugly. Can you make her 
pretty?” 

“Go home, Ivan,” replied the linden. 
“You will have your wish.” 

A pretty wife greeted Ivan when he 
came to his door. A warm fire burned in a 
new stove, and on the table there was a 
big bowl of soup made with beets and sour 
cream—borsch, his wife called it. 

“Oh, Ivan,” she said, “a miracle must 
have happened. I’m well and strong again, 
and pretty. And look! We have two rooms, 
and a big, big stove. I was never so hap- 
py in my life.” 

Life was easier, but as time passed, her 
husband became discontented. “Why must 
I always take off my hat to the village 


A, Russian Folk-taje 


Translated and retold by 


LORETTA KLEE SCHELL 


officers?” Ivan asked his wife. “I'd like to 
have people bow to me for a change.” 

“Perhaps Mother Linden can _ help,” 
suggested his wife. 

Once again, Ivan visited the linden. 

“What do you wish?” asked the tree. 

“Mother Linden,” answered Ivan, “my 
wife and I are comfortable now, but there 
is one thing more. If I could be a village 
officer, I'd be perfectly contented.” 

“Your wish will be granted.” 

Ivan climbed up on his faithful work 
horse. As he rode toward home, a messen- 
ger met him. “Ivan,” he announced, “I 
bring good news. You have become a vil- 
lage official.” 

Ivan did his work well as village officer. 
His neighbors took off their caps and 
bowed when they met. He was happy. 

“We have everything our hearts desire,” 
said his wife one afternoon months later. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Ivan. “It 
is nice to be a (Continued on page 81) 
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Discontented Ivan 
(Continued from page 80) 


village officer, but I still have to take 
orders from the mayor. Nobody tells 
him what to do. ' wish I were in his 
shoes.” 

One evening, without saying a 
word to his wife, Ivan went to the 
magic tree and knocked. 

“Ivan, Ivan,” replied the voice, 
“surely you must be contented now.” 

“This wish is very important. I 
want to be mayor. I am tired of al- 
ways having somebody above me,” 
complained Ivan. 

The linden sighed. “Very well, 
your wish will be granted.” 

When Ivan reached home, a big 
crowd of people were assembled. 
There was great excitement. A mes- 
senger had arrived. Ivan had been 
chosen mayor. 

iow he was a man of power. He 
had a fine iarge house, a sleigh with 
fast horses, a warm fur overcoat, and 
a fur cap with earmuffs. 

One mornir 2, several months later, 
when he returned from a trip to a 
nearby city, his wife noticed that 
something was wrong. “What is now 
troubling you, Ivan?” she asked. 

“It is the same old tune. Here I 
am the mayor, and everyone must 
bow to me, but today I had to take 
orders again, and nobody bowed to 
me.” 

“Ivan,” pleaded his wife, “please 
do not wish for a higher position.” 

“T want to be not only a state of- 
ficial, but the highest.” 

His wife turned pale. “We are sim- 
ple people at heart. I wouldn’t know 


how to act as the wife of the highest 
state official.” 

“Nonsense,” replied Ivan as he 
stormed out of the room. A few min- 
utes later he jumped into his sleigh. 
With a quick twist of the wrist, he 
swung his whip neatly. His spirited 
horses took off. Once again, he was 
on his way to the magic linden. He 
knocked on the tree. 

A tired voice spoke, “Is it really 
you, Ivan? What do you lack now?” 

“Only one thing,” answered Ivan. 
“You know that I don’t like to have 
people telling me what to do. I am 
grateful for everything, Mother Lin- 
den, but I want to be the highest 
state official.” 

“That is not easy, but I'll try,” 
quavered the voice of the linden. 

Ivan had scarcely reached his door 
when a messenger from the Czar ar- 
rived. “Your Lordship has been cho- 
sen as the highest state official.” 

Now Ivan had a big estate with 
many workers and house servants. As 
time passed, he forgot that he had 
once been a peasant. Very important 
men asked his advice. His ships car- 
ried cargoes on the rivers. He felt 
very happy. 

Then the Czar decided to visit that 
part of Russia. He, Ivan, would 
speak with the Czar! What plans 
Ivan made to entertain him! When 
the Czar stepped down from his car- 
riage, there was a beating of drums, 
and a flourish of trumpets. As Ivan 
moved forward to greet him, he re- 
moved his hat and bowed low. 

Many months later, Ivan’s wife 
heard him pacing back and forth. 
“What is it?” she asked. “You don’t 


"Peanuts," 


An AV Supplement filled with ideas for using 

your audio-visual equipment effectively 

Art pages on Water Color, Metal Foil, Col- 
Paper, and Sand Casting 

An adaptable Graduation Song, to the tune 

of "Pomp and Circumstance" 

Science lessons on making and using Com- 

passes and Maps 

Material for a study of Milk and Dairying 

“Babylonian Dragon'"—A famous creature 


pictured in full color, with a helpful article 


Plays on Nature, Science, and Conservation 
a Primary Science Story 
Ideas for a Mock Presidential Convention 


sleep well. What is troubling you?” 

“Everybody said that it was a big 
honor when the Czar came here. But 
I, the highest state official, had to 
bow to him like anyone else.” 

“But you may never see him 
again,” answered his wife. 

In spite of what his wife said, Ivan 
went again to the magic linden. 

The voice scolded, “Ivan, what 
more can you possibly want?” 

“Mother Linden,” he replied, “you 
have made me wealthy and impor- 


tant. Everyone bows to me now, ex- 
cept—except the Czar.” 

The linden was speechless. After 
a while she said, “Do you know what 
you ask? Consider what you are now, 
and what you once were. You had 
nothing. You were pleased if you had 
a few sunflower seeds to chew. You 
were ordered about like an animal. 
Now you complain because you must 
bow to only one man, the Czar! You 
should be ashamed, Ivan.” 

(Continued on page 82) 


Colorful Colorado 


More FRO: * 


prings 


riding to sightseeing, hiking and just 
plain loafing. Dry pleasant days and 
cool clear nights in the exhilerating 
Rockies will make your vacation de- 
lightful in every way. Accommoda- 
tions available in all price ranges. 


*There’s more FUN PER DAY 
during your vacation in the beauti- 
ful mountain wonderland of the 
Pikes Peak Region. There are exci- 
ting activities for everyone in the 
family, from swimming, fishing and 


Please Send Me Your Pikes Peak Region hetunet 


For Full 

Information Write 

COLORADO SPRINGS 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 

212 E. Pikes Peak Ave. 

Colorado Springs, 

Colo. 


| 
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THE ONLY “ELECTRIC”: 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR WITH LEVER AUTOMATION! 


The new Copy-rite duplicating machine 
is electric, compact, completely auto- 
matic, modern and streamlined in de- 
sign. Takes all sizes from postcard to 
9x 14. Occupies only 16” x24”. Carries 
the famous Copy-rite Full Year Guar- 
antee. By far the greatest advancement 
in the spirit duplicator field! 


Free Demonstration. Send us your name on 
a postcard. We'll arrange a demonstration in 
your office without cost or obligation. 


Copy 


WITH THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 

* One single lever for all operating 
actions 

%* Autometic stop after paper load 
is exhausted 

* Exclusive margin adjustment 
during operation 

Pilot light signals end of run 

* New feed table with no rubber parts 


1201 CORTLAND STREET 


CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


WOLBER. DUPLICATOR AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES + MUSIC + COMMERCE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION «+ MANY WORKSHOPS 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers. While 
at DePaul, combine profitable study with Chicago's many advantages. 
Two summer sessions. Write today for bulletin and dates. 


Director of Summer Sessions, DePaul University, Chicago 4, til. 


Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 


207 So. Wabash Ave. 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks—6 weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 


Write For Summer Bulletin 
Chicago 4, Il. 


33 FAMOUS PERRY PICTURES 


only DDE the set 


33 Presidents 

of the U.S. or 

our choice of 

3 Mythology, 
33 ony American 


or 33 famous Art 
pictures 5\/2" x 
| 
lithographed on 
fine paper. 


These beautiful Perry Pictures are approved 
and used by hundreds of school systems all 
over the world. Perfectly detailed in warm 


sepia tones these prints are ideal Visual | 


Aids In education. 


NO 


W READY ... The NEW 1960 Perry 


Pictures catalog with 1600 miniature illus- 


trations and sample pictures .. . 


send for 


your copy NOW .. only 35¢. 


Dept. 1-5 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 
Malden 48, Mass. 


PLASTI-TAK 


The Re: USABLE Adhesive for ting charts, papers, 
Y 


classroom 


art wk m AN surface in the 


information 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 156G 


waxes. Lasts 
ince Anite ly. Approved by Ae Il. Order from your 
school supply distributor or write for his name and 


Cincinnati 31, Ohlo 


AGENCY 


Where do you want to teach—EAST—WEST— 
NORTH-SOUTH? Salaries of classroom teach- 
ers we placed last year ranged up to $8400. 


Write us today. 26 E. Jackson, Chicago, til. 


The 


New Provides 145 individual 


craft projects in 
detail. Entire craft 


Handcraft 
Book 


sive materials readily 
available. 

Hard Cover $3.00 
Paper Cover $2.25 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Discontented Ivan 
(Continued from page 81) 


“T shall never be happy until I am 
the Czar of Russia,” persisted Ivan. 

“No one can have everything. No 
man’s ladder reaches all the way to 
heaven,” the linden told him. 

“I must be the Czar,” pleaded 
Ivan. 

“TI warn you,” quavered the linden, 
“if you ask again, you shall lose even 
what you had as a peasant.” 

“You can threaten as much as you 
will, but I must be the Czar.” 

The magic linden spoke for the last 
time. Her voice was low and sad. “I 
cannot make you Czar, and I would 
not if I could. You have asked too 
much, As punishment, you shall be- 
come a bear of the forest, and your 
wife a she-bear. No man shall ever 
bow to you again.” 


“And this,” says the Russian folk 
tale, “is the answer to the old ques- 
tion, ‘Grandfather, where do bears 
come from?’ Now you know!” 


ACTIVITIES 

To Talk Over Together 
Did any part of the story make you 
smile? What was the most exciting 


part? How did you expect the story 
to end? 


About the Story Itself 

1. Why was Ivan so discontented? 

2. Why was he happy for a while 
after his wishes were granted? 

3. What did Anna say when Ivan 
wanted to become the highest state 
official? Do you agree with her? 

4. Why didn’t the magic linden grant 
Ivan’s wish to become the Czar? 

From Another Point of View 
Choose storytellers to retell it, as: 

Mother Linden; Ivan’s wife; one of 

his peasant neighbors; the mayor; 

Ivan, the bear, to his grandson. 

Word Detectives 
From the story, “puzzle out” the 

meaning of these words, and check 

your “hunches” with the dictionary. 

Then write your own sentences using: 

assembled, astonished, cargoes, com- 

fortable, consider, grateful, homely, 
lack, miracle, munching, pacing, qua- 
vered, and spirited. 

What Does Your Name Mean? 

The name Ivan has many forms, 
and is popular in several countries. 
In our country, it is John; in Hebrew 
it means, “God is gracious.” In which 
country is it Giovanni? Juan? Hans 
or Johannes? Jan? 

(For more about names, see 


“What's in a Name” on page 28.) 
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Children’s 


PROBLEMS 


An unfinished story for your class to discuss 


IT was the second half of the ninth inning, and the score was 
tied 0-0 with two out and no one on base. The excitement in 


Washington School was almost unbearable. 

Tim, the star batter, was up to bat. There wasn’t a sound as the 
pitcher raised his arm. Tim’s bat made contact with the ball, 
and the ball soared over the heads of the fielders. Charles ran 
a long distance after the ball, fumbled it for a second, and then 
threw it to Frank at shortstop. Frank in turn relayed the ball to 
the catcher, who touched Tim’s leg just as Tim slid into home 
plate. Tim felt the touch of the ball an instant before his toe 


reached home plate. 
“He made it!” 


shouted part of the crowd. 


“He’s out!” cried 


the others. The children went wild. “Tell him you were safe, 


Timmy!” 


you didn’t make it!” “Oh, tell him the truth, Timmy.” 


hero!” “We want Timmy!” 


The umpire pronounced him “Safe.” 


“He missed it, don’t lie!” “We'll crush your bones if 


“He’s our 


The breath caught in 


Timmy’s throat as he realized that the umpire did not know. The 
catcher did not know. No one had seen what had really happened 


at home plate. Only he knew 


Since the umpire made an official decision, does Tim have any re- 
sponsibility for telling what really happened? Does it make any 
difference to the other team whether Tim tells that he was out? 
Does good sportsmanship require that he tell? Tim can be a hero 
if he keeps quiet. Would he be a hero if he told? 


JULIA WEBER GORDON 
Director of Child and Youth Study 


New Jersey Department of Education 
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Lamplighters in American History 
(Continued from page 79) 


music—“This Is My Country” (glee 
club). 

NARRATION— 1 wo stars have recent- 
ly been added to our flag represent- 
ing two new states so that the United 
States of America now number 50. 
These two states are unique in that 
they do not border on any other 
states. The people of our northern 
peninsula and our sunny island state 
now join their voices with those of the 
citizens of the other forty-eight states 
in singing “This Is My Country.” 


CONCLUSION 


So you see it’s America’s people 
who make her great. In the past, her 
people have accomplished much and 
in the future she looks for even great- 
er advancement. That future is in 
our hands. May all of us be equal to 


the trust and confidence that this 
great land places in us. And since 
God has so richly blessed every effort 
toward peace and justice in the past, 
we pray that He will continue to 
bless America. 

(Audience and performers join in, 
the singing of “God Bless America.”’) 


Note: The author is reading adjust- 
ment teacher at Joseph W. Catharine 
Public School, Philadelphia, Pa. She 
developed the program with fifth- and 
sixth-graders in 1959. About them, she 
wrote: “I work with an inspired group 
of youngsters, and much of what we do 
just ‘comes naturally.’” The editors 
thought perhaps each school group that 
felt inspired to develop a similar pro- 
gram would want to originate its own 
dialogue. The author had this to say, 
with which, no doubt, many of you will 
agree: “To me, the script itself is very 
important. In these busy days it’s such 
a comfort to a teacher to have material 
at her finger tips. Of course deletions 
and additions can always be made.” 


Gifted Fifth-Graders in a Class by Themselves 
(Continued from page 73) 


In four minutes, use an adjective 
along with a noun to describe the 
things that might bring you com- 
fort should you be exposed to ex- 
treme cold. 

List all the nouns you can think of 
that might bring you comfort if 
you were hot. You may write for 
four minutes. 

If you had an evening to spend alone 
at home, list all the ways you think 
of that you might amuse yourself. 


Surplus foods in our country are 
stockpiled in great storage houses. 
What suggestions do you have for 
taking care of our surplus food? 
2. Ask the pupils to write appro- 

priate titles for a poem that has been 

read aloud. A committee of gifted 
children can select the best titles. Dis- 
cussion may be carried on as to the 
criteria used for selecting a title. 

What qualities should a good title 

have? 


Using the Poster on Page 78 


“The Airport" is the ninth in a 
series of ten posters featuring photos 
of a girl and a boy in friendly com- 
munity places. 

Unless your pupils have already 
visited an airport as a group, try to 
arrange for them to do so. If that 
isn't possible, invite children who have 
visited one or have traveled by plane 
to tell the others all the details they 
can remember. 

Talk about the various types of ac- 
tivities going on at the airport and 
the people who engage in them— 
ticket sellers, flight dispatchers, bag- 
gage men, restaurant operators, clerks 
at merchandise counters, taxi drivers, 
broadcasters of information, rest-room 
attendants. 

How do these people help make the 
airport a friendly place? How do the 
people who are using the planes or 
meeting air travelers help make it 
friendly? 

Where is Daddy going? (Let the 
children select a destination.) Find 
the place on the map. How many 
miles away is it? How long will it 
take to go there by plane? by bus? 
by train? What is the place like? Is 
it hilly, flat, warm, cold? Will Daddy 
have to use other means of transporta- 
tion before he gets to the place he 
wants to go? 

Maybe Daddy will bring each of 
the children a gift when he returns. 
What do you think each of them 
would like? 

If Daddy is gone very many days, 
he will want to get letters. Pretend 
to write a letter such as Linda or Jack 
might write. They would want to show 


Daddy how well they can spell and to 
use their best penmanship. 

Usually in a city airport one can 
see many people coming and going 
and waiting. What are some of the 
reasons why people are at the air- 
port? Why do people travel by plane? 

The family is standing right in 
front of one of the airplane's big 
propellers. It looks dangerous. Is it 
really? Discuss safety measures re- 
lated to planes and airports. 

If the wind should start to blow, 
there would be nothing to break its 
sweep because the airfield has to be 
flat and unobstructed. Why? What 
breaks the force of the wind in settled 
communities? In the country? When 
the airplanes take off it seems that 
a big wind is blowing. What causes 
this? Discuss the purpose of the wind 
sock. 

Have you considered these photo- 
graphic posters in the light of com- 
position? Children can get a feeling 
for placing of figures and objects in 
their own drawings by observing how 
they are placed in well composed 
photos. They can note that the people 
are in the foreground, that they pre- 
sent an interesting variety of posi- 
tions (not all facing front), that the 
background is interesting but not dis- 
tracting. They can discover how to 
show people sitting and standing in a 
variety of poses—stooping, too, as 
Daddy is doing in this photo, and 
— on tiptoes, like Linda. 

ider the expressions on the 
a. of the various members of the 
family. What do you suppose is on 
Jack's mind? 


~KLEENCUT & EVERSHARP 


HAVE BEEN SOLD TO 
THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
THAN ALL OTHER BRANDS. 

COMBINED! 


SCISSORS AND SHEARS | 


BLUNT SAFETY SCISSORS 


SEMI-SHARP SCISSORS 


SHARP POINT SCISSORS 


LEFT-HANDED SCISSOKS 


TEACHERS’ SHEARS 


It’s a fact! Over the years, American 
schools have bought and used more 
KLEENCUT and Eversharp scissors 
than all others combined. This over- 
whelming preference is due to out- 
standing product quality and depend- 
ability. 

To you it-means that you can be sure 
of getting full value whenever you 
buy scissors. It means, too, that you 
can get all the sizes and styles you , 
want — at the right prices! 

Sold only by the leading school supply 
distributors throughout the country. 89c 
Order KLEENCUT & EVER- & UP 
SHARP SCISSORS and SHEARS 
through your authorized distributor; 
he is set up to give you the merchan- 
dise and service you need all year 
’round! * Every pair tested & in- 
spected * All merchandise uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 


DRESSMAKERS’ SHEARS 


ONLY ACME HAS ALL 3! 


PINKING SHEARS 


Guaranteed by 
_ Housekeeping 


45 


THE ACME SHEAR CO 
Bridgeport Connecticut - Bedford PQ. ‘Canada, 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SCISSORS 
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of acceptance by the 


schools of America 


Please contact us 
if your pupils 

ere having any 
handwritiag 
difficulties. We 
work with one 
subject only— 
handwriting. 


This, our 75th year, we 
have available the newest 
editions in both cursive 
and manuscript writing. 


Write for information and free catalog. 


A. N. PALMER CO: 
902 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hl 
55 Fitth Ave., New York 


When it comes to color — the makers of Flo-master 


OUTDO THE CHAMELEON 


BRITE-LINE MARKER All-new, unique felt tip instrument made of un- 
breakable material, especially designed for teachers and students of the 
graphic arts who work primarily on paper. Water-based inks in 8 rainbow- 
brilliant colors are non-penetrating, removable, fast-drying and practically 
odorless. 


CADO-MARKER All-new, all-aluminum felt tip instrument, 
precision-designed for big bold marks on literally any surface. Oil- 
based inks in 8 colors are waterproof, 

permanent, quick-drying. Ideal for 
general-purpose marking in class- 
room, lunchroom, gym — wherever 
equipment is to be labeled, iden- 
tified, decorated, personalized. 


Both markers are factory- 
filled, ready for immediate 
use. Colors: red, blue, 
green, orange, purple, 
brown, yellow, black. 


Color Kits of 8 Cado-markers or 8 Brite- 
line Markers (one of each color) packed 
in beautiful erystal clear jewel cases. 
Four-color Kits also available. At school 
supply, stationery and art stores. 


For complete descriptive literature in full color and latest 
edition of the Flo-master Art Jiulletin, write to Dept. 1-5. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON 


Carlstadt, New Jersey 


Refilla 50¢. 
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May Bulletin Boards 


Harmonize 


MI-MI-MI-MI. Planning a spring music festival, or maybe an 
operetta? Wonderful! Your class will virtually hum its way 
through the month of May under a bulletin board like this 
one. Tack up some simple melodies over lengths of colorful 
yarn in stafflike form. If there is an artist in the crowd, turn 
him loose. Be original—be different—but whatever you do, 
keep it light and lilting. 


HOW many boys and girls in your room play an instrument? 
Let's give these young musicians encouragement by spot- 
lighting various instruments, compositions, and composers in 
May. Do you have a record player? We suggest these pieces 
for appreciation: Tschaikowsky's "Romeo and Juliet Over- 
ture,’ Grofe's "Grand Canyon Suite," or Prokofieff's "Peter 
and the Wolf." Try painting while listening, too. 


MUSIC 
THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


WHY does the magic of music break down barriers between 
people? Present this idea to upper-graders and it is bound 
to spark a musical discussion worthy of any social studies 
class. To carry the project further, secure pictures, records, 
and tapes of music peculiar to other lands, and before you 
know it you'll have enough enjoyable material to keep every- 
body interested ‘way into June! 


Photos from San Diego City Schools 
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for the 
Elementary School sues 


Teacher, Fifth Grade 
Public School 136 
St. Albans, New York 


BALANCE THE ERASER RELAY 


Children sit in classroom formation. The last one in each row is 
given a chalkboard eraser. At a signal these players stand, balance the 
erasers on their heads (no hands), turn to the rear of the room, walk 
to the rear, all turn left, walk to one side of the room, down the side, 
across the front, along the other side, and across the back to their own 
rows, thus making a circuit of the room. The players enter their own 
rows and give the erasers to the next players, who repeat this action. 
The team that has all of its players finish first is the winner. A dropped 
eraser is picked up and replaced. 


POP UP AND DUCK DOWN SURPRISE RELAY 


All the players put their heads down on their arms on their desks 
and shut their eyes. At a signal the last player in each row sits up in 
his seat and taps the player ahead of him. This action continues until 
the tap reaches the first player. He sits up, turns around, whispers 
“Duck” to the player behind him, and then puts his head down on his 
arms again. The second player turns, tells the next one to duck, and 
quickly ducks down himself and shuts his eyes. This action continues 
until the whole team is in place with heads down on arms and No 
PEEKING. If no one peeks, no one will know which team wins until 
the leader announces it. 

Scoring: Count 5 points for the team to finish first, 3 points for second, 
and 1 point for third. Play the game a few times. The team with the 
biggest score is the winner. 


WORD HUNT IN THE ROOM 


Divide the group into teams. Each row in the classroom may be a 
team. The leader chooses a seven- or eight-letter word (it' could be 
one of the states) and writes that word in vertical order on the chalk- 
board in front of each row. The object of the game is to find words 
that begin with the letters on the board. The words must be the names 
of things or persons in the room. Each team has its own chalk and its 
own letters. At a signal, player one of each team goes to the board 
and makes a word by adding the other necessary letters to any letter 
on the list. The players do not have to take the letters in order. After 
a player writes his word, he puts the chalk down, returns to his seat, 
and touches off the next player. The number of players to take turns 
equals the number of letters in the word. 

Scoring: First team finished receives 5 points; second team, 3 points; 
2 points for each word spelled correctly. Play the game two or three 
times. The team with the biggest score wins. 


MAKE A WORD 


Each row in a classroom may be a team. Player one of each team 
goes to the chalkboard and writes one letter. He returns to his seat and 
touches off the next player, who adds a second letter to the first letter, 
trying to make a word. If the first two players have made a word, the 
third player starts a new word under the first one. For example, 
player one writes d, player two writes o, thereby making the word do. 
Player three then writes a letter to start a new word. Some words will 
have three or four or five letters. The object is to have as many words 
as possible. The last player touches off the first player, and the action 
is repeated. 

Scoring: The first team to finish receives 5 points plus 1 point for each 
correctly spelled word. The other teams receive only 1 point for each 
correctly spelled word. 


12 


plus tax 


Chicago-Los Angeles *66 


one-way coach 


On El Capitan you sit high above the tracks where 

the going is unbelievably smooth and quiet. You ride 

in luxurious reserved ‘‘stretch-out”’ seats, relax in the 

Dome Lounge, see the colorful Southwest, dine on 
famous Fred Harvey food—all at high-level. Take it 

; / easy —take Santa Fe’s El Capitan between Chicago- 
Los Angeles, America’s only high-level train. 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS COACH SERVICE IN AMERICA 
For reservations, contact any Santa Fe Traffic Office or Travel Agent 
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Teachers farn More _LBERT 
-in CALIFORNIA! ALB! 


California noods| HIGHER INCOME COLLEGE BUREAU 

[seashore experi- | * MORE SECURITY 1006 thane the 
enced or not.| e MILDER CLIMATE alized efficient reliable service to 
|| 


start from $5,500 
up. Potential of 

$9,000. FREE in- 
formation about 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 3) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 


certification. 


Individual attention 
4 E Nv P No registration fee 
AG E rd cy Complete coverage 


Since 1909 
Dept. B, 681 Market St., Son Froncisco 5, Calif. | PA v S$ TO ENR 


TEACH IN CHICAGO- AGENCY 

ij SALARY SCHEDULE 410 GUARANTY BANK BLOG., DENVER, COLO. 

$5000 to 80750-——in 133 Steps 


CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


4 years’ Placement 


—! 


For Full OF EDUCATI —y Nation wide service; placements in teaching and ad- 
OARD OF EDL ( ‘A oO ministration. Write, telling us about yourself. 

. Dept. of Per Established 1925, W. K. Yocum, Mor., Member N.A.T.A. 
Room 266-0, 228 St. 516 N. Charles St Baltimore 1, Md 


ni 


The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, including ALASKA & 
HAWAII. If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER 
NOW. Mention THE INSTRUCTOR—FREE REGISTRATION, 

505 Columbia Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N.A.T.A.  C. 3. Cooil, Mer. 


CLINTON 


C. R. COZZENS, Mor. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 


For excellent salaries and positions, West 
SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY is the Best. We cover ali Western States 
and Alaska. FREE ENROLLMENT 


P. CG. BOX 4035, ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 


I RED CAPS AND GOWNS 


FOR 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Somples and rentol rotes furnished 
on request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 
Complete Cap and Gown Service for 
High Schools ond Colleges 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 Sowth Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 


sew SILENT? How TEACHERS Can 

| BORROW BY MAIL 


You can get a quick cash loan 
under the sea 
SCIENCE CONCEPTS in 16 M.M. Thin service te fest and completely 
motion picture — willeall Schon! 
~ e ves, tradespeopie, frien 
“SOUNDS IN THE SEA” of 
This scientific motion pic- monte required dering yout Pay 
and 


e reveals a new world of 
4 


» te t 
ture in sound and color Is a ont, and 


ats nvelo te t 
foundation for a study of POSTAL FINANCE CO.. Dest. 26 


marine life. Keeline Buliding, Omaha, jebraske 
550-5600 EASY-CONFIDENTIAL! 
Grade level: Elementary 


BOSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 2H 

Write for preview and catalog Mente runt 

MOODY INSTITUTE 

LOS ANGELES 25 CALIFORNIA Jj 
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each on @ separate sheet of paper. Put your name and address on each 
sheet and on every photograph or sample that you submit. We will pay 
$4.00 upon publication for each article and $1.00 for a photograph or 
drawing. Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. Items (except sea- 
sonal) not heard from in six months should be considered rejected. 

Address: Teachers Heip One Another, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS EXCURSION 


I’ you ever find yourself down in the doldrums, just take 
your class outside on a sights and sounds excursion. In 
preparation, have the children take pads of paper and draw 
four columns, one for beautiful sights they see, one for lovely 
sounds they hear, one column for ugly sights, and one for un- 
pleasant sounds. These items are listed as the group walks along. 
Green grass, trees, and sky are always on the beautiful-sight 
list. Birds chirping, children laughing, and the ice-cream man’s 
bell are tops for sounds they like to hear. On the other side of 
the ledger, as unpleasant sounds, are two children arguing, 
and as unpleasant sights, weeds and paper in a vacant lot. 
To culminate the experience on our return, I have the chil- 
dren compare the columns and see whether the happy sights 
and sounds don’t outnumber the unhappy ones. (They always 
do.) Then, I have them write a paragraph on how thankful 
they are just to be alive. GROVER T. BROUGH 


HOT ROD GAME FOR READING 


H™ you experienced the problem of teaching older boys to 
read from books which are not on their interest level? 
Several years ago, we had that problem with six boys who 
were old for their grade placement, all of whom had serious 
reading difficulties. They were interested in mechanical maga- 
zines and booklets—most of which they could not read with 
any degree of success. With guidance the boys took the peri- 
odicals and made their own primers which we duplicated. We 
made vocabulary lists and revised them constantly. 

To make their flash-card drill with the word list more fun, 
the boys devised their own game which they called Hot Rod. 
They designed a game card on which names of various auto- 
mobiles were printed in large letters on an outline of a car. 
Each time a pupil could use the flashed word in a sentence 
correctly with the correct pronunciation, he would cover one 
letter on the name of an automobile. Whenever a player com- 
pletely covered the name of one car, he called, “Hot Rod.” 
The first player to cover fifty letters won the game. A new 
round was started after each Hot Rod. 

The boys were using such words as transmission, convertible, 
and extension by the end of the year. They were very enthusi- 
astic and thought reading was fun. RICHARD C, KEY 


A READING CLUB 


A® THE spring advances, it seems that we need a lift of 
some sort in our reading program in first grade. At this 
time we set up what we call a “Reading Club.” (The neigh- 
boring libraries have the same kind of club during the sum- 
mer.) The idea of the club is introduced to the children and 
then they vote on a name for it and choose the device to be 
used to indicate progress toward the goal. The club covers a 
period of five weeks, and ten books are read to reach the goal. 

A letter is sent home to the parents explaining the Reading 
Club and telling what their part is to be. The books are to be 
read at home to the parents. When the child returns a book, it 
must be accompanied by a note signed by either parent stating 
that the book has been read. The parents are invited in to view 
the progress of the club as shown on our large bulletin board. 

The books used are preprimers, primers, and first readers. 
Most of the books are borrowed from the town library. A rec- 
ord of the books read by each child is kept, and it is forwarded 
to the second-grade teacher the following year. To encourage 
home libraries, an inexpensive book is given to each child as 
he completes his journey. ANNE F. BASIN 
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Teachers 


TOWELS FOR MOTHER'S DAY 


N° pot holders for Mother on Mother's 
Day in my first grade! Mothers love and 
cherish the hand towels I make, each with her 
own child’s hands painted on it. 

Three weeks before Mother’s Day I draw 
around the two hands of each pupil and write 
the child’s name on the paper for identification. 
Then I ask each child to bring from home a 
small towel. As a towel comes in, I cut out the 
hands previously traced and pin the stencils in 
place on the towel. Next, I lightly brush the 
towel through the stencil with black textile 
paint that has been thinned. Using a laundry 
marking pencil, I print the child’s name and the 
date on the towel. After the paint dries, the 
children fold the towels, and gift wrap them. 

After the mothers get their gifts I usually 
am kept busy for several weeks painting the 
hands of little brothers and sisters on more 
towels. Mothers love them. MABLE H. PARTEE 


A LIBRARY TABLE 


HE big wooden spool on which telephone ca- 

ble is wound makes an ideal library table 
for a primary room. Ours measures four feet 
across and is twenty-two inches high. We cov- 
ered the top of the spool with a piece of Mason- 
ite, gave it a coat of filler, followed by a coat of 
varnish. It will accommodate six little readers 
without crowding. As a result, for a very small 
outlay, we have a sturdy round library table 
much enjoyed by the children. AMY J. KING 


FLOWER WINDOW BLINDS 


"ae colorful decorations for windows in the 
classroom are based on the increasingly 
popular vertical biinds. In the spring, the chil- 
dren draw and cut out flower and leaf shapes, 
using colored construction paper. Markings are 
made on both sides with black crayon. To keep 
the size somewhat uniform, the paper is precut 
to a desired size. 


elp 


nother 


After the cutouts are completed they are 
strung on round, black elastic (or coarse, black 
thread or green yarn), using a blunt needle. 
Next, the strings are hung about six inches apart 
from the top of the window to the sill, and held 
taut by gummed tape. 

Our building has many picture windows open- 
ing from the classrooms to halls. The sills are 
extra wide and our “blinds” are very effective. 
The same device could be used on door win- 
dows. They provide a subtle “screening” besides 
being most attractive. MYRTLE H. CROWELL 


MEN IN HISTORY 


O BRIGHTEN a dull history chapter crammed 
full of names, we have successfully tried 
this device. I write the names of the men on 
small pieces of paper, fold them, and let the 
class members draw them out of a hat. Each 
person writes a report on the man whose name 
he drew, ending with “Who am I?” Then he 
gives the report orally in class. The pupils at 
their desks try to guess who the man is. The one 
who guesses correctly is rewarded with the hon- 
or of giving his report next. 
This really stirs up interest in the whole chap- 
ter, and seems to eliminate much of the fear of 
giving reports. HELEN LAMKE 


RED ROVER GOES TO CANADA 


© REINFORCE learnings in geography, the 
7 class members were assigned a Canadian 
province to represent. The child chosen “it” was 
provided with a list of all the names. The play- 
ers lined up as in Red Rover, and the leader 
dared Manitoba to come over. The chase was 
on! Later, to strengthen location concepts, the 
leader dared groups of related areas to come 
over, as the Maritime or the Prairie Provinces. 

Middle-grade studies of the United States and 
other countries of the Western Hemisphere were 
enriched by the additional emphasis on physical 
activity. The youngsters improved substantially 
in related written work. ROXY BATTLES 


TEACHING APOSTROPHE AND S 


F” some time I was puzzled about how to 
teach the possessive s to my first-graders. 
Then I devised the following plan. 

When the pupils do written work at the chalk- 
board, I ask each to write his name above it and 
draw some object after his name. When each 
has drawn his small picture, I explain: “If each 
puts an apostrophe and s after his name, it will 
show that the object belongs to him.” Soon the 
array at the board appears something like this: 
John’s ship, Allen’s truck, Mary’s ball. It is an 
easy transition from the picture to the written 
word, JULIA SI-ERWIN 


A WRITING CORRELATION 


year I have been giving my fourth-grade 
pupils a writing lesson just before they 
write their spelling lesson. I look through the 
spelling words for troublesome letter combina- 
tions like br, exc, wr, wi, vi, ou, ow, gh, tw, gui, 
ave. The handwriting of the children has im- 
proved, and they get higher marks in spelling. 
Knowing the purpose of the lesson, the children 
are stimulated to make the letters correctly. 
Then they can apply it to their spelling words 
with more ease. AGNES MILLS ROBERTS 


PROTECTED STAPLES 


\« PREVENT those sharp, bent staples in plan 
books and curriculum guides, from catching 
on clothing and being a general nuisance, cover 
them with a strip of cellophane tape or cloth 
mending tape. This reinforcement will also help 
prevent the covers from pulling through the 
staples and will extend the life of the publica- 
tion. ROGER M. WOODBURY 


A COOKY JAR FOR MOTHER 


HILDREN can make attractive cooky jars 

from wide-mouth, glass, gallon jars which 
can be obtained from restaurants for little or 
nothing. Enamel or flat wall paint is entirely 
suitable for decoration. The children should be 
encouraged to note the color scheme of their 
kitchens at home, and to choose appropriate 
colors and designs. It is best to use no more than 
three colors for a smooth neat job. Paint must 
dry several days before another design may be 
painted over it. BONNIE MARG WADEWITZ 
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scissors and the 72” forged 


the free JA-SON booklet. 


steel LEFTY teacher shear, write today for 


“lift” for the Left-Handed Child 


LEFTY SCISSORS 


A wonderful way to build confidence in the left-handed 
child—supply him with scissors he can use 

easily and accurately in classroom work. JA-SON 

LEFTY scissors, blunt or pointed, are designed just for this 
purpose. There is a direct, unobstructed view 

of the cutting surface ...no blade separation when 

the young left-hander cuts. In addition, top-quality JA-SON 
LEFTIES provide finger comfort in the 
bright-colored “Cushion-Grip" handles of soft vinyl foam. 
For complete information on LEFTY 


JOHN AHLBIN & SONS, INC. Connecricur 


Complete 


BRINGS IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


SCHOLASTIC TESTING SERVICE offers you a 
Pupil Reading Test Program 


4 for All Grade Levels 


@ Diagnoses 


@ Remediation 
. . . . . 
MG Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. offers an inexpensive solution 
poe for reading problems grades 1 through 8. 

xen STANDARDIZATION on the basis of nation-wide tryouts, national norms 
Si have been established by which the teacher can 


or school. 


procedure. 


measure the performance of individuals, or class, 


VALIDITY content has been carefully chosen to meet curricu- 
lum requirements at all elementary levels. Only 
those questions are used that meet the difficulty 
and discrimination requirements of sound testing 


ae RELIABILITY tests and subtests have satisfactorily met three 
insuring the teacher 


Scholastic Testing Service, ioe. 
3774 W. Devon Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 


ee sample test) as checked below at 25c each. 


Street or P.O. 


types of reliability studies, 
a reliable estimate of pupil progress. 


ORDER OR REQUISITION your Reading Test Materials Now 


Send me complete information on your pupil reading test service (and 


: f (1) Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 1 & 2 (ist mo.) _(25c) 
ry [] Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 2 & 3 

[) Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 4, 5, 6 
[) Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 7 & 8 


(25c) 
(25c) 
(25c) 
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The 1960 
Compton's 


ny should a Compton’s user 

from ’way back get a lift at 
the sight of the new volumes in 
their familiar bindings? There is, 
of course, a delight in something 
fresh and new, but beyond that is 
the fact that with Compton’s, fa- 
miliarity breeds admiration. One 
can count on well written articles 
amplified with carefully selected 
pictures. There are the latest facts 
in areas that are constantly chang- 
ing, and new ways of telling some 
of the old stories. And a goodly 
supply of topics not found before 
in this encyclopedia is included. 

Sure enough! I started my ex- 
ploration in the S volume (since 
what’s newer than space travel?) 
and there I found a photo cap- 
tioned: “The X-15 (rocket re- 
search plane) underwent its first 
trial flizhts in 1959.” 

The new article about the trail- 
ing arbutus gave a good account 
of my favorite wildflower, accom- 
panied by a black-and-white photo 
and a reference to help me find 
a picture in color. It would be 
more effective of course to have 
the colored picture directly with 
the article but this limitation can 
be easily understood. 

A much augmented section on 
China is included in the 1960 edi- 
tion of Compton’s with a clear 
word and photographic picture of 
the Communist regime, mention- 
ing events as recent as 1958. 

The revised section on the Fire 
Department is excellent. Under 
First Aid, the back pressure—arm 
lift method of artificial respiration 
is pictured, instead of the newly 
emphasized oral resuscitation that 
I expected. This may be because 
the former is still considered a 
better method for children. 

Compton’s Fact-Index is one of 
its most valuable features as far 
as I’m concerned. | noted 38 sep- 
arate entries under Light, for ex- 
ample. (But I had to turn to the 
article on Migration to find a dis- 
cussion of photoperiodism! ) 

Another Compton's exclusive is 
the page in the front entitled “In- 
terest-Questions Answered in This 
Volume.” Do you know what rich 
valley supports over 600 persons 
to the square mile? The answer is 
on page 68 of Volume 7. F.R. 

Note: For further information and 
a brochure about Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia and Fact-Index, write to 


F. E. Compton & Co., 1000 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10, IIL. 


ne Instructor 


Coupon Service 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER 
IN COUPON ON NEXT PAGE 


HERTZ AUTOMATIC CHARGE CARD. 
Please send your application for a Free 
HERTZ AUTOMATIC CHARGE CARD togeth- 
er with information about Hertz Rent-A- 
Car service for an inexpensive vacation. 


2 THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. 
Descriptive catalog of books and manipu- 
lative devices which can be purchased with 
N.D.E.A. Title Ill funds. 


COLOR FOLDER ON SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Please send a copy of your attractive free 
color folder on vacation attractions of South 
Dakota available from the Dept. of High- 
ways. 


4 SUMMER VACATION TOURS. Please send 
me free folders giving complete informa- 
tion on exciting Greyhound Vacation Tours 
mentioned on pages 66 and 67. 


& THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Complete descriptive catalog of current 
and backlist of children's books. 


@ BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dia! Finance Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope, as described in advertise- 
ment on Page 5. 


WISCONSIN VACATION KIT. Please send 
me complete Wisconsin Vacation Kit, includ- 
ing colorful guide, map, fishing regulations 
and sources of additional regional informa- 
tion about Wisconsin. 


FASCINATING GREAT LAKES CRUISE. 
Please send descriptive folder with full in- 
formation about 7, 5, and 2 day cruises on 
the Great Lakes (for teachers’ use only). 
Georgian Bay Line. 


% HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. Free 
full-color brochure containing sample pages 
and illustrations from the CHILDREN OF 
THE AMERICAS SPANISH SERIES. 


1@ JOHN AHLBIN & SONS, INC. Please 
send new booklet on JA-SON Cushion Grip 
and scissors. 


BE COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG. Please send 
me descriptive brochure—School Journeys 
—information about classroom trips to 
Williamsburg. 


12 TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES. Please send 
information concerning TCA's "‘Magic Car- 
pet" tours to Canada. 


Directory of 
Book Publishers 
(See pages 18-20) 


Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Fideler Co., 31 Ottawa Ave., N.W., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Greenwich Book Publishers, Inc., 489 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, NY. 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6, Mass 

Macmillan Oy 60-62 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., , 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Melmont Publishers, inc., 310 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Il. 

William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N 4, A 

Row, Peterson & Co., 2500 Crawford 
Ave., Evanston, Il. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 597-599 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Viking Press, Inc. 18 E. 48th &t., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 609 M 
sion St., San Francisco 5, Calif 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison 

Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 
Whittlesey House. See McGraw-Hill. 
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Instructor Coupon Service 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


133 WHITTLESEY HOUSE (Division of McGraw- 
Hill Company). Please send me @ copy 
of your illustrated catalog of Books for 
Young People. 


14 12 PAGE TABLOID FOR TEACHERS. Send 
SVE's latest spring newspaper broadside 
of 12 pages about FILMSTRIPS IN EDUCA- 


TION 

IRISH INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES. Free 
folders and booklets on Ireland, Irish 
shrines, tours, historic Dublin, the Shannon 
Region, Europe, Irish travel tips. Also 
flight schedules to Dublin, Shannon, 


Britain and Europe. 


1G NEW ARITHMETIC UNIT. Please send a 
copy of your new unit, ‘Arithmetic Gains 
New Meaning,"’ offered by World Book 
Encyclopedia. 


17 EUROPE'S NEW PLACE TO GO. Malta, in 
the center of the Mediterranean, offers a 
resort vacation in one of Europe's most his- 
torically significant areas. Free information 
and color brochure available. 


18 THE CENTURY SCHOOLBOOK PRESS. 
Send free descriptive leaflet and sample 
chapter with illustrations in full color plus 
pages from the 96-page teacher's manuals 
of your enrichment reader series (grades 
3 through 7), “Reading to Learn while 
Learning to Read."* See ad on page 73. 


19 VISIT COLORADO SPRINGS AND PIKES 
PEAK REGION. Please send me colorful 
descriptive information on Colorado Springs 
and the Pikes Peak Region. 


20 CHART LISTING FILMSTRIPS RECOMMEND- 
ED FOR NDEA. Send new large correla- 
tion chart with listings grouped by grade 
level, subject, showing filmstrips recom- 
mended by SVE for purchase under Title 
Ill of the National Defense Education Act. 
(SVE.) 


2 FREE SPIRIT MASTER UNITS FOR DUPLI- 
CATING MACHINES. Please send me free 
samples of long, medium and short run 
wax coated Spirit Master Units in a variety 
Pa colors. (Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co.) 


22 TOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BY TAN- 
NER GRAY LNE. Please send folder on 
rates and’ information describing Tanner 
Gray Line Motor Tours to Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


233 WHEN YOU VISIT CHICAGO. Send de- 
scriptive literature on the Pick-Congress 
Hotel in Chicago. 


24 TAKE A RIVER CRUISE. America's only 
luxury paddle wheel river steamer, air- 
conditioned. Visit romantic, historic color- 
ful river towns and cities. Send for full 
color folder describing the 1960 cruises. 
(Greene Line Steamers, Inc.) 


25 NEW YORK STATE YACATIONLANDS. 
192 page illustrated guidebook to NEW 
YORK STATE'S ATTRACTIONS. (NOT 
AVAILABLE IN QUANTITY) 


SECOND-LANGUAGE PROGRAMS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES. A clear and forth- 
right monograph on how best to launch 
and maintain foreign-language instruction, 
from. kindergarten to junior high. Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company. 


27 ELEMENTARY SCIENCE UNIT—4 PAGES. 
Reprint of World Book Encyclopedia Class- 
room Study Unit, ‘‘Science is Method,"’ in 
color. 


28 BRITANNICA JUNIOR IN AN UNGRADED 
CLASSROOM. Free Reprint of this article 
appearing on Pages 13-16 of this issue 
available upon request. 


29 ALL EXPENSE, ESCORTED TOURS. Free 80- 
page book of all-expense, escorted summer 
tours to California, Utah-Arizona National 
Parks, Yellowstone, Colorado, Rocky Moun- 
tain, Canadian Rockies via the Union Pacific 

Railroad. 


330 TWENTY STEP BY STEP PROJECTS ON 
HOW TO MODEL. Teachers’ instruction 
booklet on how to use Play-Doh Modeling 
Compound sent free. Describes 20 step by 
step projects on how to model. Booklet 
also describes properties and characteris- 
tics of Play-Doh. 


31 FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER identifies near- 
ly 100 Famous Paintings. Reproductions 
are available in Large Size and Full Color 
on gallery quality paper, suitable for In- 
struction, Art Appreciation and Home Fram- 
ing, etc. (Society for Visual Education) 


32 CUBANA AIRLINES. Write for complete 


descriptive material. 


BB COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG. Please send 
me descriptive brochure—about individual 
visits to Williamsburg. 


34 THE WESTMINSTER PRESS. Free complete 
graded list of Westminster books for chil- 
dren, youth, and young adults, with recog- 
nition by schools, libraries, etc. 


35 WHEN YOU VISIT NEW YORK. Stay at 
the Belmont Plaza Hotel. Send today for 
descriptive literature about this convenient- 
ly located hotel in the heart of Manhattan. 


33G@ SAMPLE CAKE OF ALPHACOLOR. Please 
send FREE sample cake of Alphacolor, a 
tempera-water color with many uses in 
school arts and crafts. |(Weber-Costello) 


37 THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY. Com- 
plete information on the Esterbrook Hand- 
writing Kit for use in elementary grades. 
See ad page 21 this issue. 


“World's Most 


38 PENSACOLA, FLORIDA. 


Beautiful Beaches.'' Send information on 
Summer vacation facilities. See ad on 
Page ?. 


3% COLORFUL BROCHURE ON NEW WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 16 page full col- 
or brochure announcing the 1960 edition of 
World Book Encyclopedia—now expanded 
to 20 volumes. 


4@ SEE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA BY MOTOR 
TOUR. Send full information and rate 
folder on seeing Northern California by 
San Francisco Gray Line. 


41 MISSOURI, “HEARTLAND OF HOSPITALI- 
TY."" Send FREE, 32-page full-color bro- 
chure, ‘'Missouri Spectacular."' 


42 CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. Fio- 
master School Bulletin, showing ways a 
teacher can use the Flo-master Felt Tip 
Pen; Brite-line circular showing ways to use 
the Brite-line marker. 


433 TRAVEL BY SANTA FE STREAMLINERS. 
Please send me literature featuring Santa 
Fe Streamliners to Texas. 


44 WHEN YOU VISIT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Stay at the Pick-Lee House. Send today for 
folder describing this fascinating vacation 
hotel. 


Please send 


4% TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES. 
“Magic Car- 


information concerning TCA's 
pet'’ tours to Europe. 


4@ MANUSCRIPT AND CURSIVE WRITING. 
Please send descriptive literature on your 
new materials for both Manuscript and 
Cursive Writing. (A. N. Palmer Co.) 


47 NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU. Please 
send ‘Preview Packet,’ with new, color 
brochure; map; ‘‘Where to Stay,"’ with 
rates. 


4% 4-PAGE UNIT ON RESEARCH. Please send 
reprint in color of your World Book class- 
room study unit, "Research Is the Fourth 


49 JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD. Please send 
me literature about vacationing on the 
Island of Jamaica. 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


AIR FRANCE. ‘European Highlights Tour'’ 
—seven countries—thirty-one days. Send for 
information. 


1 AIR FRANCE. ‘‘Educationa! Tour of Eu 
rope'’ — seven countries — forty-six days. 
Send for complete information. 


"Tour Europe''—seven coun- 


2 AIR FRANCE. 
Send for com- 


tries—twenty-seven days. 
plete information. 


AIR FRANCE. ‘Study and Travel in Eu- 
rope."' Send for complete information. 


AIR FRANCE. ‘'Escorted Tour of Europe"’ 
—ten countries—thirty-days. Send for com- 
plete information. 


AIR FRANCE. “Southern Europe and 
North Africa Escorted Tour''—ten countries 
—forty-four days. Send for complete infor- 
mation. 


5G TEACHER'S GUIDE TO NEW AND INEX- 
PENSIVE CLASSROOM AIDS. Brand-new 
1960 Instructor Teaching Aids Catalog il- 
lustrates and describes these useful teach- 
ing tools. 


7 4-PAGE UNIT ON VOCATIONS. Please 
send reprint in color of your World Book 
classroom study unit Keys to the Future. 


iB AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY. Learn 
how you can combine AO's New Overhead 
Projector with AO's New TECHNAMATION 
process to add motion to still transparen- 
cies. Color Brochures $B3550 and $84560 
contain complete information. 


2 VACATION IN QUEBEC. Please send me 
free road-map and illustrated booklets to 
plan my Quebec vacation. 


GO MARSH 77 Felt-Point Pen. Information 
about the Marsh 77 Felt-Point Pen, and a 
list of stores where they can be purchased. 


GI UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit. 


G2 NEW BOOKLET ON SCOTCH BRAND 
MAGIC MENDING TAPE. Please send free 
your fully illustrated booklet showing facts 
on Scotch Brand Magic Mending Tape and 
other Scotch Brand Tape for school use. 


GiB ACME SHEAR CO. Please send me de- 
scriptive catalog page and cost of new 
“Lefty’’ school scissors #270 S-5"' sharp 
and 270 B-4'' blunt. 


G4 HENRY HUDSON HOTEL offers an Our- 
standing Budget Package Tour of New York 
City. Check coupon for complete informa- 
tion and colorful brochure. 


Be sure and include your remittance for 
all items on which there is a charge. 


G5 NEW NIFTY BINDER. Please rush my 
NIFTY Binder with gold Personalizer, plus 
my package of filler paper and NIFTY Sub- 
ject Folder. $1. See ad Page 75. 


@@ MUSICAL MULTIPLICATION RECORDS. 5 
records and 11 multiplication quiz cards 
teach tables 2's through 12's. Set has own 
tunes and jingles. Pupils learn tables easi- 
ly, quickly, following gay, spirited music 
Satisfaction guaranteed. (Ad on page 19.) 
$9.95 Postpaid. 


G7 NEW RE-USABLE CLASSROOM ADHESIVE. 
Plasti-Tak, a RE-USABLE adhesive, hoids 
objects on bulletin boards, chalkboards, 
concrete block walls, glass, etc. Many oth- 
er classroom uses. Easily removed. Does 
not deface. Use over and over. Special in- 
troductory package.—$1.00. 


GB SONG FLUTE AND KIT. Special $1.00. For 
RHYTHM AND HARMONY BANDS. Intro- 
ductory Kit contains Song Flute, Teachers’ 
Handbook and Classroom Pupil Book com- 
plete for pre-band training and use in 
Rhythm and Harmony bands (value $2.50) 
Enclose $1. 


GP NEW, COLORFUL IDEAS AT YOUR FIN. 
GERTIPS. Design sheet containing 28 de- 
signs and motifs for personal and classroom 
projects. Printed in four colors with crea- 
tive suggestions and cellophane envelope 
—25¢. (American Crayon Company). 


7@ EVALUATION TEST FOR GRADES 4, 5, and 
6. This sample test for pupils of grades 
4, 5, and 6 is offered by Scholastic Testing 
Service—25¢. 


71 EVALUATION TEST FOR GRADES 2 and 3. 
Send for this simple pupi! evaluation test 
booklet to use in grades 2 and 3. Scholas- 
tic Testing Service—25¢. 


TEACHERS’ USE only 


| Circle each number you want. Mail in envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon | 
Service, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure to enclose remittance where necessary. 
| 
PRINT OR TYPE 
i 
12 23 34 45 56 65 
[3 13 24 35 46 57 66 9.951 
! 3 14 25 36 47 58 67 41.00 
1 + 15 26 37 48 59 68 1-00) 
; 5 16 27 38 49 60 69 * | 
| 6 17 28 39 50 61 7Q 2° | 
17 18 29 40 51 62 71. | 
1 8 19 30 41 52 63 I 
lg 20 31 42 53 64 
110 21 32 43 54 ; 
11 22 33 44 55 
; Be sure and include your remittance for all items on which there is a charge, 
j and make all checks or money orders payable to The INSTRUCTOR. 
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3-D Materials for Everyone—lf You Know Where to Look! 


(Continued from page 27) 


listing an address from which pre- 
historic implements and other mate- 
rials could be obtained. On the same 
page authentic dinosaur tracks were 
offered. No prices were given but a 
free leaflet was available upon request. 

In the area of science, a very 
popular magazine is of course Sci- 
entific American. Most of the articles 
are of a highly technical nature, but 
should in isolated cases provide 
sources for theoretical models on ex- 
perimental problems. One section, 
The Amateur Scientist, however, often 
includes illustrations and diagrams of 
models that are suitable for class- 
room use, 

The need for 3-D materials some- 
times arises on short notice. A trip 
to the toy counter of a local ten-cent 
or department store could save the 
day, as toys can be a readily available 
source for many types of 3-D mate- 
rials. Prehistoric animals, insects, 
birds, wild animals, historical figures, 
machinery, and household equipment 
are but a few examples of the many 
items to be found at the toy counmers. 
If a certain item cannot be found at 
a toy or hobby store, try drugstores, 
gift and sport shops, supermarkets, 
and even hardware stores. 

The catalogue of a large wholesale 


hobby supply dealer lists over 100 
sources of 3-D materials. Many of 
these sources specialize in accessories 
and equipment for model railroads 
and airplanes. Almost every source 
lists one or more items worthy of 
consideration for classroom use. 

Recently our mail-order catalogue 
arrived and we eagerly thumbed 
through it. The number of color pages 
devoted to plastic materials was quite 
surprising. 

Even more surprising was the num- 
ber of playsets based on historical 
events. Some sets include over 100 
individual pieces, realistically detailed 
in molded plastic, but only a few 
inches high. 

A booklet, Models for Teaching, 
published by the Visual Instruction 
Bureau, Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, provides a good 
listing of educational suppliers. 

Man has long recognized the value 
of 3-D materials for teaching pur- 
poses, but until recently has been 
limited in his choice. In fact 3-D ma- 
terials are so plentiful now that it 
becomes a problem of selection. The 
suggestions and examples may not re- 
duce the problem for you but should 
help you in exploring other possible 
sources that will fill your needs. 


A great big 


to everybody who gave 
THE UNITED WAY 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


Aviation Education Bibliogra- 
phy—Pamphlet listing 248 publica- 
tions on missiles, rockets, space travel, 
kinds and uses of aircraft, aviation 
careers, reference books and diction- 
aries, and teaching aids (National 
Aviation Education Council, 1025 Con- 
necticut Ave. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.; free). 


Books for Children—A selected 
list of good reading, catalogued by 
topics, including “Books, for the 
Young Child,” “Books about the Holi- 
days,” “Books for the Older Child,” 
and “Science Books for All Ages” plus 
several others (Bank Street College 
Publications, Bank Street College of 
Education, 69 Bank Street, New York 
14, N.Y.; free). 


Child Care Booklets—Charming 
set of three 32-page booklets contain- 
ing simply written, illustrated materiai 
on “Taking Care of a Baby,” “Taking 
Care of a Preschool Child,” and “Tak- 
ing Care of a School-Age Child”; il- 
lustrated (Child Care Booklets, Wom- 
en’s Community Bldg., 100 W. Seneca 
St.. Ithaca, New York; one set $.75; 
$.55 a set when 10 or more sets are 
ordered with payment enclosed). 


Factors That Influence Lan- 
guage Growth—A_ booklet pre- 
pared by a Committee of the National 
Conference on Research in English; 
four topics are included with bibliog- 
raphies: “The Child’s Equipment for 
Language Growth,” “School Influ- 
ences,” “Home Influences,” “Commu- 
nity Influences” (National Council of 
Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, IIL; $.60). 


Interaction in Learning: Im- 
plications for Television—Book- 
let exploring the various approaches 
which might be used to overcome the 
limitations of television in education 
—such as the lack of the stimulus- 
response situation between teacher and 
pupil (NEA Division of Audio-Visual 
Instructional Service, National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; 
$1.00). 


Pocket Library of Great Art— 
Each paper-back volume contains from 
30 to 35 pages of color reproductions 
with commentaries, pages of chronol- 
ogy, side lights about the artist, and a 
bibliography; text is written by schol- 
ars and critics of the highest standing 
in America and Europe; thirty-five 
titles now available (Harry N. 
Abrams, Inc., 6 West 57th St.. New 
York 19, N.Y.; $.75 each). 


Publications of Special Inter- 
est to P.T.A. Leaders and 
Members—Brochure listing pam- 
phlets and leaflets on topics of interest 
to parent-teacher groups; titles includ- 
ed are: “New Hope for Audiences,” 
“Moral and Spiritual Education in 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO 


ORDER 


Home, School, and Community,” and 
“P.T.A. Public Relations: A Publicity 
Handbook” (National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 700 N. Rush St., 
Chicago 11, ILL; free; may be ordered 
from your state P.T.A. congress). 


Self-Reader Series—Four animal 
storybooks based on Indian folk tales, 
“A Coat for Gray-One,” “Chief Mis- 
chief,” “What Fox Did Not Know,” 
and “Mud Turtle and the Lake Mak- 
er”; controlled, limited vocabulary 
conforms to first-grade independent 
reading ability; colorfully illustrated 
(Kenworthy Educational Service, 138 
Allen St., Buffalo 1, N.Y.; $.25 each). 


Seciometriec Techniques—Hand- 
book by Edson Caldwell outlining the 
process and program of ways of creat- 
ing a better social climate in the class- 
room through the growing social re- 
search technique called sociometry 
(Fearon Publishers, 2263 Union Street, 
San Francisco, California; $2.00). 


Special Teaching Aids—An 8” x 
10” set of 12 cartoons slanted to the 
older pupils, printed on durable white 
stock; topics covered include “How 
to Study,” “School Spirit,” “Cafeteria 
Manners,” “Speech,” “Conservation,” 
and “Health” (Special Teaching Aids, 
3408 N. Potomac Street, Arlington 13, 
Virginia; $2.00 a set; write for con- 
venient brochure—order blank). 


Teaching Opportunities—Pam- 
phlet telling how to secure teaching 
positions in public or private schobdls, 
colleges, and in schools for dependents 
of military personnel in the United 
States and overseas; certification re- 
quirements, salaries, and educational 
exchange grants; Catalog No. FS 5.4: 
589 (Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.; $.30). 


Tradition—“The Monthly Magazine 
of America’s Picturesque Past”; his- 
torical articles of interesting places 
and people (American Tradition 
Corp., 16854 Hamilton Avenue, Detroit 
3, Michigan; $.50 per copy). 


You and Your Passport—Pam- 
phlet containing pertinent information 
about application requirements, vac- 
cinations, care of your passport, visas, 
getting along abroad, and what to and 
not to expect of your American Con- 
sul; Catalog No. S 1.69:88 (Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C.; $.05). 


When Children Move from 
School to School—Pamphlet dis- 
cussing a problem often overlooked; 
chapters include “When Families 
Move,” “Helping Migrant Children,” 
and “Integrating the ‘New Child’” 
plus a children’s reading list (Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 16, D.C.; $.75). 
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CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Schools are now finding a need for some 
sculpture art as well as paintings in corri- 
dors, iibrary, lobby, and classrooms. For 
Catalog No. 7, MUSEUM SCULPTURE, 
send to Museum Pieces, Inc., Dept. T.1., 15 
West 27th Street, New York 1, N.Y. This 
offers a wide selection of actual-size repro- 
ductions of sculpture handmade from origi- 
nals at a number of United States museums, 
and the British Museum, London. Prices are 
well within the scope of individual class- 
rooms as well as meeting the requirements 
of school budgets. Head of the young 
Augustus Caesar is shown. Contemporary art 
is pictured and described in supplements 
to the catalog. 

Does your school AV equipment include a 
35 mm. desk-top FILMSTRIP PREVIEW- 
ER? Simplicity and speed of operation make 
it possible for you to preview the ever- 
increasing volume of filmstrips available for 
educational training. It threads automatically 
as the frame advance knob is turned. A slight 
twist of the focusing knob brings the color 
or black and white image in sharp and clear 
on the oversized 7” x 9” ground-glass view- 
ing screen. A two-tone leatherette carrying 
case is included—size 4” x 6” x 12”. This 
Viewlex Previewer is $59.50 from Viewlex 
Company, Inc., 35-01 Queens Boulevard, 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Bring to school a real PEARL OYS- 
TER, and open it before your class in 
any logical connection with work you 
may be doing. Novel Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. 8-A, 33 Second Avenue, 
New York 3, N.Y., has now made this 
possible. Every pearl oyster is packed in 
its own individual can. These oysters are 
each guaranteed to contain one or more 
genuine cultured pearls, from the fa- 
mous pearl beds of the Far East. Dis- 
cover this rare natural treasure. Set the 
pearls into earrings, pins, rings, pen- 
dants. Shells make colorful ashtrays. 
Each can is $1.25 plus $.25 postage and 
handling. No C.O.D.’s. 

You can personaiize such objects as note- 
books, luggage, purses, belts, school bags, 
caps, lockers, or desks with NAMESTIX 
seript cutouts backed with pressure-sensitive 
adhesive. There are 48 names as a starter: 


Alice Flo Joan Bill Harry Paul 
Ann Frances Marge Bob Herb Pete 
Barbara Gloria Mary Dave Jack Phil 
Betty Grace Nancy Dick Jerry Ralph 
Carel Helen Pat Eddie Jim Sam 
Doris Irene Pegey Frank Joey Steve 
Edith Jane Ruth Fred John Tom 
Elaine Jean Sue George Mike Walter 


The names are cut from mylar, a Du Pont 
polyester film with permanent gold finish. 
$.29 each in variety stores, paint and book 
supply outlets. Made by Marglo, Inc. 

CAMCO RACK is an ex- 
pandable, collapsible metal 
tubing holder for books. 
records, or magazines. It 
comes in two finishes—pol- 
ished brass (lacquered) for 
$1.49, and black enamel for 
$1.29. Ball feet on both 
models are mirror-smooth, 
preventing any marring of 
furniture. Order yours 
from Lucas Products Cor- 
poration, 3841 Seiss St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


TOURS OF EUROPE 
FOR TEACHERS... 


(which one will you take?) 


Here are six Air France tours of Europe specialiy designed to give you 
the most for your money in travel, sightseeing, study and fun. They 
each emphasize, however, a different area in which you may have a 
special interest. Look them all over carefully and pick the one that best 
suits your own particular requirements. All six tours feature timesaving 
transatlantic flights non-stop both ways aboard Air France 707 Inter- 
continental Jets. “Fly now—pay later’ plan available. See your Travel 
Agent for complete information or write Air France, 683 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. or use coupon on page 89. 


European Highlight Tour 


7 Countries—31 Days—$792 


This escorted tour hits the highlights 
of Europe, offers maximum comfort, 
maximum economy. Not a fast shuf- 
fle—you see everything! Visit Brussels, 
drive through Germany along the 
Rhine and see the Passion Play in 
Oberammergau. Drive via Innsbruck 
to Venice, Florence, Rome. Spend 4 
days visiting St. Peter’s, the Cata- 
combs, the Forum, Colosseum—all of 
Rome! Continue via Pisa, Nice, Lu- 
cerne to Paris for 3 full days of signt- 
seeing. Departures from New York 
between April 29 and September 2. 
Everything included in one low price, 
$792 complete. 


Educational Tour of Europe 
7 Countries—46 Days 


Study and travel are featured in this 
cultural tour program. You'll visit 
Paris, Rome, London, Brussels, Am- 
sterdam and 11 other major cities. 
You'll hear talks and have discussions 
on history, economics, politics; visit 
European families; go sightseeing— 
generally see and do more than the 
average traveier Cun. Tour departs 
July 5 from New York. Tour price in- 
cludes meals, hotels, transportation, 
everything for $1,395 complete. 


Tour Europe 
7 Countries—27 Days 


This is the traditional “Grand Tour” 
with appropriate modern extras. You 
visit Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
Rome, London and other major cities 
in France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany and England. 
Plenty of time to sightsee everywhere. 
Special treat: a performance of the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau (given 
once a decade). All transportation, 
meals, hotels included in tour price— 
$984.20, complete from New York. 
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Study and Travel in Europe 


Special 60-day study-travel program 
includes two courses at the Ecoie des 
Cadres du Commerce et des Affaires 
Economiques plus a choice of three 
30-day tours, the itineraries of which 
include all major countries of conti- 
nental Europe. Courses: 40-hour sur- 
vey of current European political and 
economic situation and introduction 
to contemporary French art and liter- 
ature; 30-hour French language 
course. Tours: Scandinavia—Soviet 
Union, Mediterranean Europe, From 
the Alps to the Sea. Complete pre- 
gram from $1,375 from New York. 


Escorted Tour of Europe 
10 Countries—30 Days 


Tour features close-to-the-country 

sightseeing by de luxe motorcoach. 

Visit major cities in Holland, Bel- 

gium, Germany, Switzerland, Liech- 

tenstein, Austria, Italy, Monaco, | 
France and England, See the Euro- 

pean countryside, small villages, 
mountains, rivers that air travelers 

often miss. Tour escort travels with 

you. All-expense price including 

hotels, meals, transportation — only 

$1,070, complete from New York. 


Southern Europe and 
North Africa Escorted Tour 
10 Countries—44 Days 


Here's an extraordinary itinerary that 
features unusual extras! You visit the 
Casbah in Tangier, spend an evening 
watching gypsy dancers in Granada 
and enjoy the thrilling show at the 
Folies Bergére in Paris. You'll sight- 
see in Barcelona, Monte Carlo, Lu- 
cerne, Baden-Baden, Salzburg, Vienna, 
Venice, Sorrento and Rome with 
many exciting surprises planned en 
route, 8 departures between April 17 
and September 1. Complete tour cost 
from New York only $1,283. 
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| | Send A Copy To Your 
ee | Friends Without Charge 


Now you can show your teacher friends the 
wonderful ready-to-use classroom materials, 
se the practical teaching help you get 

in your INSTRUCTOR every month. 


At no cost to you we would like to send 
xe a your friends a free sample copy of 
kes The INSTRUCTOR. Use the coupon 
bs below to tell us where to send the 
sample copies. 


ay THE Instructor Dansville, N.Y. ; 
a" ; Please send a free sample copy of The INSTRUCTOR with my 
} com pliments to: 
| 
| 


Fly Cubana to Cuba and the Caribbean 


® FASTEST FLIGHTS — All Cubana flights to Havana are fastest, either 
from New York (less than 4 hours) or Miami (50 minutes) 


® GREATEST FREQUENCY — Daily non-stop flights from New York; many 
flights daily from Miami 


© FINEST EQUIPMENT — All radar-equipped jet-powered international 
fleet; SUPER VISCOUNTS from Miami, BRITANNIAS from New York 


® BEST VALUE — Full course complimentary meal and snacks from New 
York even on tourist fare; optional stopover at Varadero Beach from Miami 


«+. and at no extra cost! 
See Your Travel Agent or call 


CUBANA AIRLINES 


New York: 342 Madison Avenve * YU 6-7878 © Miami: 100 Biscayne Blvd. + FR 9-285! 
Miami Beach: 1635 Collins Avenue + JE 8-5886 @ Chicago: 37 $. Wabash Avenue + Fi 6-9260 
Atlentea: 2872 N.E. Pine Grove Ter. CE 7-7842 @ Montreal: 4789 Victoria Avenue HU 8-8409 
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These TV Courses 


In “Talking It Over” last Decem- 
ber (p. 4), I asked for comments 
from people taking a.-course in 
teacher training on television. A 
variety of opinions were received. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

... My course was on testing, and 
originated at Colby College, Water- 
ville, Maine . . . It was presented for a 
half hour, once a week. .. . My main 
objection is that there was too short a 
time to listen to the instructor . . . I 
liked very much the way the course 
was set up. I think I really got more 
out of this course than any other 
course I have taken... 


Bertha Welch, Maine 


. «+1 felt weak in science so I took a 
course in physics offered in our area 
in the early morning before breakfast 
... at first it seemed too hard for me 
but I am now handling it successfully 
and enjoying the experience. 

Lillian Stein, [llinois 


. I am greatly disappointed in the 
course I am taking. However, I like 
the medium and am anxious to try 
another course next year. 


Wally Raymond, British Columbia 


. « « I moved during the school year 
because my husband was transferred. 
This meant discontinuing the course I 
was taking from Columbia University. 
It has certainly been a great loss. 
Rachael Knecekker, lowa 


...It is merely a matter of self- 
discipline. If you have the courage 
to get out of bed every single morn- 
ing and also to do your homework 
you can't help but enjoy it. I really 
think the teaching is of a higher 
quality than in the average college 
classroom. 

Geraldine D. Lawson, Pennsylvania 


Seventeen letters were received in 
all. No one considered his experi- 
ence a complete failure. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The feature in your March Instructor 
(p. 23), “The School’s Littlest Angel,” 
provided very excellent reading for 
kindergarten teachers . . . We began 
our kindergarten workshop with my 
reading it aloud over a cup of coffee. 
Now I would like reprints, one for 
each person who attended. 

Mrs. Benjamin C. Martin, Alabama 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Our teacher showed us the pictures 
of clouds in your magazine (Mar. pp. 
32-33). Under one of the pictures of 
strato-cumulus clouds it says that rain 
is not far away. It may not be when 
you have clouds like that in New 
York, but we often have such clouds 
in Nevada and the rain doesn’t come. 
I'm sure the pictures were not taken 
on our desert. 

Gunner McCloy, Nevada 


Maybe Gunner’s clouds are cumu- 
lus, but not strato-cumulus. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In my opinion, the March Reading 
section (p. 73 ff.) was as poor as your 
last November section on Libraries 


was excellent. And why no contribu- 
tions from such people as Spaulding, 
Terman, Walcutt? The confusion and 
contradictions in the articles are wit- 
ness to the blundering efforts of the 
devotees of word recognition, etc. 
Irving Perry, Massachusetts 


. .. As a remedial reading teacher I 
wish to congratulate you on the fine 
Reading Supplement in the March 
Instructor. My supervisor has already 
sent for reprints of the supplement for 
use with her teachers. 

Jessie Holtzhauser, New Jersey 


To date more than 6,000 requests 
for reprints have been received. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I was very glad to read the editorial 
ideas of Thomas J. Gibbons, Philadel- 
phia Police Commissioner ... He can 
speak with authority, for Philadelphia 
has the lowest crime rate of any large 
city in America. Besides, it is refresh- 
ing to have someone support the 
schools instead of taking a jab at 
them... 

Curt Clemens, Indiana 


. . «I disagree that “increased public 
support for education is the first step 
in saving American youngsters,” as 
stated in your March editorial by 
Thomas Gibbons. . . . 

Mrs. Maurice Johnson, Indiana 


Mrs. Johnson enclosed two edi- 
torials from the Indianapolis News 
to support her position, which we 
think favors less government con- 
trol and more responsibility as- 
sumed by the home. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Mr. Kempton Coady had a very 
good list of ways to improve the school 
atmosphere (Mar. p. 21)... . I like all 
of his sixteen points except No. 4, 
which says “talk to children as equals.” 
This means talk to children as you 
would talk to teachers or even other 
principals. If Mr. Coady thinks chil- 
dren like that kind of relationship, he 
is all wrong. Children should be 
talked to courteously and friendly .. . 
and their ideas treated with respect. 
But they don’t look upon teachers and 
principals as equals and do not enjoy 
missing out on the opportunity to 
treat these people with respect. 

Maurine Geiselman, Georgia 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The article by Anita Smith has 
provoked many arguments in our 
school (“Democracy as 6-Year-Olds 
Lived It,” Mar., p. 56). We sincerely 
disagree with Miss Smith’s inviting 
the children to evaluate her as well as 
themselves . . . first-graders, and for 
that matter children in any class, have 
a problem in personally adjusting to 
proper human relations. Miss Smith 
says the children were reluctant to 
talk about her. Of course they were, 
for they were being asked to do some- 
thing that was neither normal nor 
natural . . . Have you received ‘other 
similar letters of protest? “ 

Ceceilia L. Meadows, Texas 


Basically, Miss Geiselman and 
Miss Meadows are discussing the 
same problem. Is it not possible 
that some teachers could do what 
Miss Smith did successfully, and 
others could not? 
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It’s easy to rent a car from HERTZ! 
It costs less than you think, too! Just call your local Hertz 
office and reserve your vacation car in advance— wherever 
in the world you are going. The low Hertz rates include 
insurance, gas and oil (even if you buy it on the road). 

You show just your driver’s license and proper credentials 
to pick up your Hertz car. Renting a car is even easier 


ent Car 


with a HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card (ask for one 
when you call to reserve your car), 


Hertz has more offices than anyone (over 1750). Hertz 
has more cars, too (new Chevrolets, Corvairs, sports cars, | 
convertibles, station wagons, you name it). All are fully- 
equipped and spanking clean, of course. Do take the best 
course this summer—call Hertz! 


HERTZ puts you in the driver’s seat! 


HERTZ RENT A CAR, Chicago 4, 
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. Magic names 
you'll remember always 


IRON MOUNTAIN, SYLVAN LAKE, CATHEDRAL SPIRES, 
WINDOWS OF THE BADLANDS! 


Write for South Dakota’s colorful, new vacation literature. Read the names 
that spell marvelous scenery and exciting western adventure. Say them aloud. 


Before you know it, you'll want to pack up for South Dakota’s scenic sky- 
lines—unique parks, alluring waters, major national monuments and forests. 


Visit the land of Sitting Bull, Wild Bill Hickok, Calamity Jane, Poker Alice, 
Potato Creek Johnny ... of Deadwood, Lead, Custer, Central City, Break- 
neck Gulch, Homestake... 


Discover how truly different your vacation can be in 
South Dakota's big Badlands and... 


Publicity Director, PIERRE 11 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
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